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PREFACE 


The term ‘Biblical Hebrew’ is generally used to refer to the form 
of the language that appears in the printed editions of the Hebrew 
Bible and it is this form that it is presented to students in 
grammatical textbooks and reference grammars. The form of Bib- 
lical Hebrew that is presented in printed editions, with vocaliza- 
tion and accent signs, has its origin in medieval manuscripts of 
the Bible. The vocalization and accent signs are notation systems 
that were created in Tiberias in the early Islamic period by schol- 
ars known as the Tiberian Masoretes. The text of the Bible that 
appears in the medieval Tiberian manuscripts and has been re- 
produced in modern printed editions is known as the Tiberian 
Masoretic Text or simply the Masoretic Text. 

The opening sections of modern textbooks and grammars 
describe the pronunciation of the consonants and the vocal- 
ization signs in a matter-of-fact way. The grammatical textbooks 
and reference grammars in use today are heirs to centuries of 
tradition of grammatical works on Biblical Hebrew in Europe, 
which can be traced back to the Middle Ages. The paradox is that 
this European tradition of Biblical Hebrew grammar, even in its 
earliest stages in eleventh-century Spain, did not have direct 
access to the way the Tiberian Masoretes were pronouncing 
Biblical Hebrew. The descriptions of the pronunciation that we 
find in textbooks and grammars, therefore, do not correspond to 
the pronunciation of the Tiberian Masoretes, neither their 


pronunciation of the consonants nor their pronunciation of the 
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vowels, which the vocalization sign system _ originally 
represented. Rather, they are descriptions of other traditions of 
pronouncing Hebrew, which originate in traditions existing in 
Jewish communities, academic traditions of Christian Hebraists, 
or a combination of the two. 

In the last few decades, research of a variety of manuscript 
sources from the medieval Middle East, some of them only re- 
cently discovered, has made it possible to reconstruct with con- 
siderable accuracy the pronunciation of the Tiberian Masoretes, 
which has come to be known as the ‘Tiberian pronunciation tra- 
dition’ or the ‘Tiberian reading tradition’. It has emerged from 
this research that the pronunciation of the Tiberian Masoretes 
differed in numerous ways from the pronunciation of Biblical He- 
brew that is described in modern textbooks and reference gram- 
mars. 

In this book, my intention is to present the current state of 
knowledge of the Tiberian pronunciation tradition of Biblical He- 
brew based on the extant medieval sources. It is hoped that this 
will help to break the mould of current grammatical descriptions 
of Biblical Hebrew and form a bridge between modern traditions 
of grammar and the school of the Masoretes of Tiberias. The main 
focus of the book is on the synchronic state of the Tiberian pro- 
nunciation when it was a living tradition in the early Islamic pe- 
riod. Some comparisons with other traditions of Hebrew from 
different periods are, nevertheless, made where this is thought to 
be appropriate. 

The book is divided into two volumes. The introductory 
section of the first volume discusses the background of the 
Tiberian pronunciation tradition, with particular attention to its 
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historical depth, its prestigious status and its relationship with 
other medieval reading traditions. It also describes the various 
extant medieval sources that are used in the book to reconstruct 
the pronunciation. Chapter 1 describes the pronunciation of the 
consonants. Chapter 2 presents a description of the pronunciation 
of the vowels and shewa, as well as an analysis of the syllabifica- 
tion and metrical structure of words. Chapter 3 describes the 
function of the diacritical signs known as dagesh and rafe. Chapter 
4 examines various hybrid types of pronunciation, which arose 
due to imperfect learning of the Tiberian pronunciation tradition 
in the Middle Ages. Chapter 5 presents a summary of the recon- 
structed pronunciation and sample transcriptions of some Bibli- 
cal passages. It is recommended that readers who would like a 
quick overview of the Tiberian pronunciation should look at 
chapter 5 first. It contains links to oral performances of the sam- 
ple transcriptions by Alex Foreman. 

The second volume presents a critical edition and English 
translation of the sections on consonants and vowels in the Ju- 
daeo-Arabic Masoretic treatise Hidayat al-Qari’ (‘Guide for the 
Reader’) by the Karaite grammarian °Abii al-Faraj Hariin (elev- 
enth century C.E.). Hiddyat al-Qari’ is one of the key medieval 
sources for our knowledge of the Tiberian pronunciation tradi- 
tion and constant reference is made to it in the various chapters 
of this book. Since no complete edition and English translation of 
the sections on the consonants and vowels so far exists, it was 
decided to prepare such an edition and translation as a comple- 
ment to the descriptive and analytical chapters of volume one. 

This book is a spinoff from a larger project on Biblical He- 
brew to revise Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. I am working on this 
project in collaboration with various other scholars, including 
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Aaron Hornkohl, Shai Heijmans and Ben Kantor, who are co-au- 
thors. I cite some of their contributions to the Gesenius grammar 
project in this book with due acknowledgement. I am grateful to 
Aaron, Shai and Ben for their help with the preparation of the 
book in various ways. Shai created the attractive Arabic font with 
Hebrew vowels and accents, which I use for the Karaite transcrip- 
tions of Hebrew. Ben skilfully laid out my edition of Hiddyat al- 
Qari’ in the Classical Text Editor programme, which aligned text 
and translation, and carefully proofread the text and translation. 
Many thanks also to my graduate student Estara Arrant, who 
drew my attention to a variety of examples of Non-Standard Ti- 
berian vocalization in Genizah manuscripts from the database 
she has created for her Ph.D. research project. I am very grateful 
to my graduate student Joseph Habib for his help with the proof- 
reading of the book. I also greatly appreciate the comments and 
corrections sent to me by Aaron Rubin and Ben Outhwaite, who 
read an earlier version of the book. Finally, I am very grateful to 
Alex Foreman, who made an impressive oral performance of the 
sample transcriptions. 

Some aspects of the work that forms the basis of this book 
were funded by research grants. A British Academy small re- 
search grant supported my investigation of manuscripts of 
Hidayat al-Qari’. A grant from the Leverhulme Trust (2013-2016) 
supported the posts of Aaron Hornkohl and Shai Heijmans when 
they were gathering material for the revision of Gesenius’ Hebrew 
Grammar. I acknowledge here with gratitude the support of these 
institutions. 


1.0. INTRODUCTION 


1.0.1. PRONUNCIATION TRADITIONS OF BIBLICAL 
HEBREW 


Hebrew is generally thought to have ceased to be a spoken ver- 
nacular around the beginning of the third century C.E., after the 
destruction of the final remaining Hebrew-speaking settlements 
in Judaea by the Romans following the Bar-Kochba revolt. This 
coincides with the end of the Tannaitic period in Rabbinic tradi- 
tion.’ The surviving Hebrew texts that are datable to before this 
date would, therefore, have been written when Hebrew was still 
spoken. This includes the books of the Hebrew Bible, Qumran 
literature, Tannaitic Rabbinic literature, documents and epigra- 
phy. There are references to the use of Hebrew as a vernacular in 
the second century C.E., for example the anecdote of the maid- 
servant of Rabbi Yehudah ha-Nasi, who is said to have known the 
meanings of some Hebrew words with which the scholars of the 
time were not familiar (Babylonian Talmud, Megilla 18a, Pales- 
tinian Talmud, Megilla 2.2, 73a). The Bar Kochba documents in 
the first half of the second century C.E. contain a number of fea- 
tures that appear to reflect the spoken language (Mor 2013a; 
2015). 

Although Hebrew is thought to have ceased to be a vernac- 


ular language by the third century C.E., it remained alive in later 


1 Kutscher (1982, 115-16), Saenz-Badillos (1996, 171-72), Schnie- 
dewind (2013, 191), Y. Breuer (2013). 
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periods in oral as well as written form. The oral recitation of the 
Hebrew Bible continued in a variety of traditions down to mod- 
ern times. The Hebrew Rabbinic material of not only the Tanna- 
itic period but also of the Amoraic period (220-500 C.E.) was 
composed orally. Furthermore, after Rabbinic literature was 
committed to writing, the oral dimension continued in reading 
traditions that have survived down to the present. There is a 
reference also to the use of Hebrew for ‘spoken discourse’ (12°74) 
in a saying attributed to Rabbi Yonatan of Bet-Guvrin (Palestine, 
third century C.E.): 

Rabbi Yonatan from Bet-Guvrin said there are four 

languages that are pleasant for use: Greek for singing, Latin 

for combat, Syriac for lamentation, and Hebrew for spoken 


discourse.’ 


Even as late as the tenth century one finds in a Masoretic 
treatise attributed to ‘Eli ben Yehudah ha-Nazir (ed. Allony 1973) 
a description of how the author undertook fieldwork in the 
streets of Tiberias to verify his analysis of the resh in the Tiberian 
biblical reading, on the grounds that the Hebrew resh could still 
be heard in the local speech of the (Jewish) inhabitants of 
Tiberias. These references are unlikely to refer to vernacular 
speech. Hebrew continued to be used as a form of learned 
discourse among scholars in the Rabbinic period after it had 
ceased to be a vernacular (Smelik 2013, 109-16). It was, 


moreover, promoted as a language of everyday speech by the 


? Palestinian Talmud, Megilla 1.11(8), 71b: nyansx puay-at pny "5 ‘AX 
may xv >xd on apo cnn and wd pari oda ina wanww oxi ninw> 
sa. 
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Karaite scholar Benjamin al-Nahawendi (mid-ninth century C.E.) 
on ideological grounds (al-Qirqisani 1939, VI 25.3; Khan 1992b, 
157). Hebrew words and phrases, as well as Biblical Hebrew 
quotations, continued in the so-called ‘Hebrew component’ of the 
vernacular languages spoken by the Jews down to modern times, 
which, it seems, is what ‘Eli ben Yehudah ha-Nazir was listening 
to on the streets of medieval Tiberias. A particularly large 
Hebrew component existed in Jewish secret languages, used 
mainly by merchants.? 

When Hebrew was a spoken vernacular language before the 
third century C.E., it existed in a diversity of dialects, which 
differed on various linguistic levels (Rendsburg 2013a). This 
dialectal diversity existed synchronically at particular periods 
and there was also diachronic change in the various spoken forms 
of the language. Both of the synchronic and the diachronic 
differences in the spoken language were disguised to a large 
extent by the written form of the language, which was 
considerably standardized in its orthography and linguistic form 
(Rendsburg 1990; 2013b). Several differences are, nevertheless, 
identifiable from the surviving written evidence, some of which 
relate to pronunciation. We know from epigraphic evidence from 
the biblical period that diphthongs tended to be contracted in the 
northern (Israelian) dialects whereas they tended to be preserved 
uncontracted in the southern (Judahite) form of Hebrew, which 
is the basis of the standardized Biblical Hebrew language. In the 


Samaria ostraca, for example, one finds the orthography 7 ‘wine’, 


3 See the entries on the Hebrew component of secret languages in the 
Encyclopedia of Hebrew Language and Linguistics (vol. 3, 511-520). 
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reflecting the pronunciation yén, whereas the Arad ostraca from 
the south have the orthography ;” corresponding to Masoretic 
Hebrew form 7” (Bruck 2013). The shibboleth incident described 
in Jud. 12.1-6 is clear evidence of differences in pronunciation 
between the dialects of Transjordan and Cisjordan (Rendsburg 
2013c). In the Second Temple Period, there were differences in 
dialects of Hebrew regarding the pronunciation of the guttural 
consonants (laryngeals and pharyngeals). In many of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls from Qumran datable to this period, including those 
containing biblical texts, and Judaean inscriptions there is evi- 
dence of the weakening of the gutturals. This is shown by the fact 
that they are often either omitted or interchanged in the orthog- 
raphy. Such weakening was presumably due to Greek influence, 
which was spoken in Palestine during this period, especially in 
the educated or urban classes, since Greek did not contain phar- 
yngeals in its sound inventory. The Bar Kochba documents, on 
the other hand, exhibit remarkably little weakening of the gut- 
turals, despite the fact that they otherwise deviate quite radically 
from the standard language and orthography and appear to be 
close reflections of the spoken language. These documents are 
likely, therefore, to reflect a spoken dialect that had preserved 
the gutturals to a large extent.* The biblical scrolls from Qumran 
which exhibit weakening of the gutturals, such as the Isaiah 
Scroll 1QIsa’, therefore, reflect a particular dialectal variety of 


pronunciation, which was not general throughout Palestine. 


4 See Mor (2013b; 2013a), Fassberg (2013), Morgenstern (2013, 505- 
6). 
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Some of the biblical scrolls from Qumran have an 
orthography close to that of the Tiberian Masoretic Text without 
omission or interchange of gutturals. This may be due to 
conservatism of orthography, but it is necessary to assume that 
some traditions of Biblical Hebrew at this period did preserve the 
gutturals and were the source of later traditions that preserved 
them. In the Second Temple Period there is further evidence of 
variation in the pronunciation of the gutturals in the Greek 
transcriptions of Hebrew words in the Septuagint (late first 
millennium B.C.E.), which reflect the preservation of the Proto- 
Semitic velar fricatives *k and *g, e.g. Ayal ‘Ahaz’ (cf. Arabic 
?akhadha ‘he took’ = tnx), Tafa ‘Gaza’ (cf. Arabic Ghazza, = ny). 
The Hebrew orthography represents the merger of the original 
velar fricatives with the pharyngeal fricatives n and y. This 
orthography, which was derived from Phoenician, may have 
concealed a distinction that was preserved in some Hebrew 
dialects, but it is clear that there must have been a merger in 
some dialects by the Second Temple Period. This is due to the 
fact that some sources from Qumran that are roughly 
contemporary with the Septuagint exhibit weakening of the 
pharyngeals irrespective of their historical origin.° 

There were a number of differences in morphology across 
the various dialects of Hebrew when it was a spoken language. 
Of particular significance for the later reading traditions of 
Biblical Hebrew are the differences in pronouns and pronominal 


suffixes. In the Second Temple Period there is evidence from the 


° For a discussion of the chronology of merger of velar fricatives with 


pharyngeals see Steiner (2005a). 
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Dead Sea Scrolls for variation between vocalic and consonantal 


endings of pronominal forms, e.g. in the second person forms: 
2ms suffixes: J-/n3-, n-/nn- 
2mpl forms: 0n8/nAn, On-/nAn-, 03/nN5- 


Another case of variation is found in the 3ms pronominal 
suffix on plural nouns, which has the forms Y-, 1- or *71- (Qimron 
1986, 58-59; 2018, 269-78; Reymond 2014, 153-64). 


1.0.2. THE BIBLE IN THE SECOND TEMPLE PERIOD 


The text of the Hebrew Bible that is reflected by the Qumran 
manuscripts and other sources from the Second Temple Period 
was pluriform and dynamically growing (Ulrich 2015, 18). There 
were variant literary editions of many of the biblical books, these 
being particularly numerous in the Pentateuch (Tov 2016). A 
sizeable proportion of the Qumran biblical manuscripts, how- 
ever, exhibit a text that is close to that of the medieval Masoretic 
Text. These have been termed by Emanuel Tov ‘proto-Masoretic’ 
or, in his more recent work (Tov 2012, 107-9) as ‘Masoretic-like’ 
texts. These show us that great efforts were made in some circles, 
apparently the Temple authorities, to preserve a stable text. In 
Talmudic literature, there are reports of three scrolls of the 
Pentateuch that were found in the Temple court. These differed 
from one another in small details. They were carefully collated 
and differences were corrected towards the majority reading.° 


These activities were motivated, it seems, by a desire to preserve 


° The sources are discussed in detail by Talmon (1962). See also Ofer 
(2019, 88). 
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and level variants in one particular type of text, but not neces- 
sarily to standardize and eliminate rival texts (Tov 2014; van der 
Kooij 2014). This is clearly shown by the fact that such Masoretic- 
like texts exist alongside other types of biblical texts in the Qum- 
ran corpus that exhibit a variety of substantial differences from 
the Masoretic Text. Furthermore, the Masoretic-like texts from 
Qumran themselves exhibit some degree of diversity, since minor 
textual differences are found from one manuscript to another. 
Some hold the view that the Masoretic-like texts did not repre- 
sent a central authoritative type of a text but rather one of several 
forms of text that were of equal status. Doubts are cast on the 
existence of sufficient cohesion in Judaism in the late Second 
Temple Period or of a sufficiently acknowledged leadership to 
make it conceivable that a majority of Jews recognized a single 
authoritative text (Ulrich 2015, 19). Lim (2013, 126) draws at- 
tention to the fact that different types of text are sometimes cited 
side-by-side, which he presents as evidence that there was no 
preference for one particular type of text. A further issue is the 
selection of the text of the Masoretic-like manuscripts. It is now 
generally agreed that this text was selected largely by chance ra- 
ther than due to the archaic nature of the text or its perceived 
accuracy. 

Despite the pluriformity of the biblical text that is reflected 
by the Qumran manuscripts, after the destruction of the Temple 
in 70 C.E. the Masoretic type of text was the only text tradition 
that continued to be transmitted in Jewish communities. 
Fragments of biblical scrolls discovered in sites outside Qumran 


datable to the first two centuries C.E. contain a consonantal text 
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that is identical with that of the medieval Masoretic manuscripts, 
even in the smallest details of orthography and cancellation dots 
above letters. These include fragments found in Masada (first 
century C.E.) and the somewhat later sites of Wadi Sdeir (Nahal 
David), Nahal Hever, Wadi Murabba‘at and Nahal Se’elim (early 
second century C.E.). The same applies to the recently published 
charred fragments of a scroll of Leviticus from En Gedi, which 
have been dated to roughly the same period (M. Segal et al. 
2016). According to Tov (2008, 150), these texts from com- 
munities outside Qumran constitute an ‘inner circle’ of proto- 
Masoretic texts that derive directly from Temple circles and were 
copied from the master copy in the Temple court. The proto- 
Masoretic texts of Qumran, on the other hand, formed a second 
transmission circle copied from the inner circle, and so exhibits 
small differences. 

The exclusive transmission of the proto-Masoretic tradition 
in Judaism is nowadays generally thought to be the consequence 
of historical events. Power and influence were gradually trans- 
ferred from the priestly Sadducees to the Pharisees (Schiffman 
1991, 112). The Pharisees, who as part of this process espoused 
the proto-Masoretic text from the priestly authorities, constituted 
the only organized Jewish group that survived the destruction of 
the Temple (Albrektson 1978; Tov 2012). 

Several scholars have drawn attention to the interaction 
and interdependence of oral and written tradition in the 
formation and transmission of the Hebrew Bible through the first 
millennium B.C.E. down to the destruction of the Second Temple, 
for example Nyberg (1934), Niditch (1996), Person (1998; 2010) 
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and Carr (2005). Carr, in particular, stresses the fact that even 
after the textualization of Scripture in written form in the first 
millennium B.C.E., the written text remained combined with a 
tradition of oral reading. The oral tradition of reading was mem- 
orized and the texts were learnt as part of an educational process, 
which has parallels in other ancient Near Eastern cultures. Such 
a tradition of transmission relied not only on written texts but 
also on teachers to pass on the oral traditions to pupils. Such was 
the importance and self-sufficiency of the oral tradition of the 
text, claims Carr, that at times of crisis, such as the Babylonian 
exile, it may have been used to regenerate lost written forms of 
the text. Raymond Person argues that the oral mind-set of ancient 
Hebrew scribes influenced the way they copied texts, in that they 
did not feel obliged to replicate the texts word by word, but pre- 
served the texts’ meaning as a dynamic tradition like performers 
of oral epics, with numerous small adaptations. This resulted in 
a pluriformity of texts, which were nevertheless understood as 


faithful representations of the tradition. 


1.0.3. THE BIBLE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


After the destruction of the Second Temple, the Hebrew Bible 
continued to be transmitted in a process similar to that attributed 
by Carr to the earlier period, i.e. there was an intertwining of 
written text and oral reading tradition. The written text was 
copied by scribes and the memory of the oral reading tradition 
was passed on from generation to generation by teachers. The 
fact that the Hebrew Bible lost its pluriformity in its surviving 


written consonantal text after the Second Temple Period does not 
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mean it lost pluriformity also in its oral transmission. The 
aforementioned fragments of biblical scrolls from the period after 
the destruction of the Temple must have been recited with an 
oral reading tradition. Just as the consonantal text (ketiv) of the 
medieval Masoretic manuscripts corresponded to the written 
consonantal text of these early scrolls, it is likely that the 
medieval oral reading of the Middle Ages, which is represented 
by the Masoretic vocalization signs, also had a close 
correspondence to what was being recited orally at the beginning 
of the first millennium C.E. There is, indeed, evidence that the 
medieval reading tradition had its roots in the Second Temple 
Period (81.0.8.). 

The reading traditions of Biblical Hebrew that were 
transmitted after Hebrew ceased to be a spoken vernacular 
language exhibit diversity in phonology and morphology, some 
of which is likely to have had its roots in the dialectal diversity 
of spoken Hebrew at earlier periods. 

We can distinguish broadly three stages of attestation of the 
later reading traditions: 

(i) The pre-Masoretic Greek and Latin transcriptions dat- 
able to the first half of the first millennium C.E. The most 
important sources from this period are the Greek transcriptions 
found in the second column of the Hexapla of Origen (c. 185-254 
C.E.) and the Latin transcriptions in the Vulgate and writings of 
Jerome (346-420 C.E.). In addition to these, transcriptions are 
sporadically found in late Greek translations, such as Aquila, 
Symmachus and Theodotion, and in the writings of the Church 
fathers. 
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(ii) The medieval traditions reflected by vocalized manu- 
scripts and other sources. In addition to the Tiberian vocalization 
system, medieval manuscripts are extant that contain other 
vocalization sign systems, which reflect different reading 
traditions. 

(iii) The reading traditions that have survived in Jewish 
communities in modern times. 

The reading traditions of the Bible in Palestine reflected by 
the Greek transcriptions of Origen and the Latin works of Jerome 
exhibit a number of features that can be correlated with some of 
the dialectal features mention in 81.0.1. They appear to have 
preserved the gutturals, although they are not directly 
represented by the Greek and Latin script, and so have their roots 
in dialectal pronunciations in which these consonants were not 
weakened. The 2ms pronominal suffixes are generally trans- 
cribed without a following vowel and so correspond to the 
variants ending in consonants reflected by the orthographies 7- 
and n- in Qumran sources, e.g., cedxay (Tiberian: 727%) ‘your 
righteousness’ (Origen, Psa. 35.28), dapacé (Tiberian: my) ‘you 
have breached’ (Origen, Psa. 89.41); phalach vs. 77v8, ‘your work’ 
(Jerome, Hab. 3.2), calloth (Tiberian: niyp) ‘you are vile’ (Jerome, 
Nah. 1.14).’ 

The reading traditions of the Hebrew Bible that are 
reflected by the medieval systems of vocalization signs were 
transmitted orally for many generations during the first 


millennium C.E. Their commitment to written form by means of 


7 See Sperber (1937), Brgnno (1943; 1970), Sutcliffe (1948), Janssens 
(1982), Yuditsky (2013; 2017), Kantor (2017). 
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vocalization sign systems was a textualization of oral traditions. 
This was no doubt stimulated by the general increasing shift from 
oral to written transmission of knowledge in the early Islamic 
period.’ This is a phenomenon that affected the whole of society 
in the Middle East at this period. It is likely to have been brought 
about, in part at least, by the archival documentary culture of the 
Abbasid bureaucracy, which developed in the eighth century 
C.E., and the spread in the production of paper at that period.° 
The systems of vocalization signs that were developed in 
the Middle Ages reflect three major traditions of pronunciation, 
which are normally referred to as the Tiberian, Babylonian and 
Palestinian traditions. The Palestinian pronunciation is reflected 
also by some manuscripts vocalized with Tiberian vowel signs. 
This latter type of vocalization will be referred to as Non- 
Standard Tiberian vocalization (§1.0.13.6.). Although the sign 
systems were a creation of the Middle Ages, the pronunciation 
traditions that they reflect had their roots in an earlier period and 


had been transmitted orally for many generations. There is some 


8 For a detailed discussion see Schoeler (2006) and Bloom (2010). 


° For the documentary culture of the Abbasid administration see Sijpes- 
teijn (2007), van Berkel (2014), Khan (2007, 13-65) and for the spread 
of paper at this period see Bloom (2001). An analogy can be identified 
in the increase of written culture in the kingdom of the Judean king 
Hezekiah in the eighth century B.C.E. According to Schniedewind 
(2004; 2013) this was stimulated by the increase in administrative bu- 
reaucracy and urbanization. The role of bureaucracy and documentary 
culture appears to have been a catalyst to written culture also in 
medieval Europe; cf. Clanchy (2013). 
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evidence that they originated in the Second Temple Period 
(81.0.8.). They share more features among themselves than they 
do with the Samaritan pronunciation tradition, which was 
transmitted orally by the Samaritan community through the 
Middle Ages down to modern times. This suggests that they were 
more closely related, due to a common origin and/or due to 
convergence through communal contact. They nevertheless 
diverged from one another in a number of ways in phonology 
and morphology. The distinctness of the Samaritan tradition of 
reading reflects the fact that it split from the Jewish traditions 
with the separation of the Samaritan community from Judaism 
at an early period. 

The various Jewish reading traditions had distinctive vowel 
systems. The Tiberian pronunciation tradition distinguished the 
vowel qualities [a] (patah), [5] (qames), [e] (sere) and [e] (segol). 
The Babylonian vocalization system lacked a sign for segol and 
generally used a patah sign where Tiberian had segol, suggesting 
that Babylonian pronunciation did not distinguish between the 
qualities [a] and [e], but only had the quality [a].'° The Pales- 
tinian pronunciation tradition did not distinguish between patah 


and games, on the one hand, and between sere and segol, on the 


10 The Babylonian tradition has been exhaustively described by Yeivin 
(1985), which is the most authoritative scholarly source. Important 
earlier studies of manuscripts with Babylonian vocalization were made 
by Kahle (1902; 1913; 1928). For an overview of the distinctive features 
of Babylonian vocalization and the reading traditions it reflects see 
Khan (2013f) and Heijmans (2016). 
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other, but rather had only one ‘a’ vowel and one ‘e’ vowel." 
There was, however, internal diversity within these traditions of 
pronunciation. This applied in particular to the Babylonian and 
the Palestinian traditions, which exhibit a considerable amount 
of variation both in the sign systems and the pronunciation these 
systems reflect in the medieval manuscripts. The Tiberian 
vocalization system and the pronunciation it reflects are more 
uniform and standardized than the other traditions, but, 


nevertheless, there is some internal diversity (1.0.10). 


1.0.4. THE TIBERIAN MASORETIC TRADITION 


The textualization of the orally transmitted Tiberian reading 
tradition was carried out by a circle of scholars in Tiberias known 
as Masoretes. The Masoretes (known in Hebrew as 7701 *ya) 
were scholars who devoted themselves to preserving the 
traditions of writing and reading the Bible. Their name derives 
from the Hebrew term masora or masoret, the meaning of which 


is generally thought to be ‘transmission of traditions’.!? The 


'! The most important scholarly studies of the Palestinian vocalization 
include Kahle (1930), Dietrich (1968), Revell (1970a; 1970b; 1977), 
Chiesa (1978) and Yahalom (1997). For overviews of the system see 
Heijmans (2013b) and Yahalom (2016). 

” There is no complete consensus concerning the original meaning or 
etymology of the term. It seems to be connected with the Rabbinic 
Hebrew verb 707 ‘to hand over’, though this may be a denominal form. 
The noun nb” occurs in Ezek. 20.37, which is generally understood 
today as ‘bond’ (< dx). One of its ancient interpretations, however, 


was ‘number’ (cf. Septuagint dp18ud). As we shall see, counting letters 
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Tiberian Masoretes were active over a period of several centuries 
in the second half of the first millennium C.E. The medieval 
sources refer to several generations of Masoretes, some of them 
belonging to the same family. The most famous of these families 
is that of Aharon ben Asher (tenth century), whose forebears 
were engaged in Masoretic activities over five generations.'* The 
Masoretes continued the work of the soferim (‘scribes’) of the 
Talmudic and Second Temple periods, who were also occupied 


with the correct transmission of the biblical text.!4 


and words to ensure the correct preservation of the text was one of the 
activities of the Masoretes. The word occurs also in Mishnah Avot 3.14 
in a statement attributed to Rabbi Aqiva (c. 50-135 C.E.) anind »0 mon 
‘The masoret is a fence for the Torah’, where it may have been originally 
used with the same sense (i.e. ‘counting’ of letters/words). Ben-Hayyim 
(1957b) has suggested that the verb 10m in Hebrew actually had the 
meaning of ‘to count’, as did its cognate in Samaritan Aramaic. The form 
mjd is a variant feminine pattern of the noun. The form nba or 7760, 
which is reflected in the English spelling ‘Massorah’, has no textual basis 
but is a modern reconstruction on the analogy of the pattern found in 
nouns such as nj82 ‘mercy seat’ and mia ‘dearth’. 

'3 Asher ‘the elder’, the great-great-grandfather of Aharon, probably 
lived in the second half of the eighth century C.E.; cf. Kahle (1959, 75- 
82; 1927, vol. 1, 39). 

According to the Babylonian Talmud (Qiddushin 30a) the soferim 
acquired their name from the fact that they counted (Hebrew 150) all 
the letters of the Pentateuch. As we have seen above the term nd” was 
probably originally understood in the sense of ‘counting’. This 
connection with the Talmudic interpretation of the term soferim may be 


more than coincidental, in that nqd”a may have been intended originally 
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The Tiberian Masoretes developed what can be termed the 
Tiberian Masoretic tradition. This was a body of tradition that 
gradually took shape over two or three centuries and continued 
to grow until it was finally fixed, and the activities of the 
Masoretes ceased, at the beginning of the second millennium. 
During the same period, circles of Masoretes are known to have 
existed also in Iraq. It is the tradition of the Tiberian Masoretes, 
however, that had become virtually the exclusive Masoretic 
tradition in Judaism by the late Middle Ages and has been 
followed by all printed editions of the Hebrew Bible. 

The Tiberian Masoretic tradition is recorded in numerous 
medieval manuscripts. The majority of these were written after 
1100 C.E. and are copies of older manuscripts that were made in 
various Jewish communities. The early printed editions are based 
on these late medieval manuscripts. The most authoritative of 
these early editions was the so-called second Rabbinic Bible (i.e. 
the Bible text combined with commentaries and translations, 
known as Migra’ot Gedolot) edited by Jacob ben Hayyim ben 
Adoniyahu and printed at the press of Daniel Bomberg in Venice 
between 1524 and 1525. These early Rabbinic Bibles appear to 
have been based on more than one manuscript (Penkower 1983). 
This came to be regarded as a textus receptus and was used as 


the basis for many subsequent editions of the Hebrew Bible. 


to refer to the activity of the soferim. In the Middle Ages the term sofer 
acquired the narrower sense of ‘copyist’. According to a medieval list of 
Masoretes published by Mann (1935, 2:44) the chain of Masoretes 
began with Ezra the scribe. 
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A small number of surviving manuscripts are first-hand 
records of the Tiberian Masoretic tradition. These were written 
in the Middle East before 1100 C.E., when the Masoretes were 
still active in the tenth century or in the period immediately after 
the cessation of their activities in the eleventh century. They are, 
therefore, the most reliable witnesses of the Tiberian Masoretic 
tradition. They all come from the end, or near the end, of the 
Masoretic period, when the Masoretic tradition had become fixed 
in most of its details. After 1100 C.E. the fixed tradition was 
transmitted by generations of scribes. Some of the modern 
editions of the Bible are based on these early manuscripts, e.g. 
the Biblia Hebraica from the third edition (1929-1937) onwards 
(the latest edition of which is the Biblia Hebraica Quinta, 2004-), 
The Hebrew University Bible (1975-), the editions by Aron Dotan 
(1973; revised 2001) and Mordechai Breuer (1977-1982) and the 
modern edition of the Rabbinic Bible by Menachem Cohen 
(known as Ha-Keter, Ramat-Gan, 1992-). 

The Tiberian Masoretic tradition can be divided into the 


following components: 
1. The consonantal text of the Hebrew Bible. 


2. The layout of the text and codicological form of the 


manuscripts. 


3. The indications of divisions of paragraphs (known in 


Hebrew as pisqa’ot or parashiyyot). 


4. The accent signs, which indicated the musical cantillation 


of the text and also the position of the main stress in a word. 
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5. The vocalization, which indicated the pronunciation of the 
vowels and some details of the pronunciation of the 
consonants in the reading of the text. 


6. Notes on the text, written in the margins of the manuscript. 


7.  Masoretic treatises. Some manuscripts have appendices at 
the end of the biblical text containing various treatises on 


aspects of the teachings of the Masoretes. 
8. Orally transmitted reading tradition. 


The first seven of these components are written, whereas 
the eighth existed only orally. The orally transmitted Tiberian 
reading tradition was passed on from one generation to the next. 
The reading tradition is only partially represented in graphic 
form by the vocalization and accent signs. These written compo- 
nents were created during the Masoretic period in the last third 
of the first millennium C.E. The most famous Masorete, Aharon 
ben Asher, who lived in the tenth century, represented the last 
generation. At the close of the Masoretic period at the beginning 
of the second millennium, the written components of the Tiberian 
Masoretic tradition had become fixed and were transmitted in 
this fixed form by later scribes. By contrast, the oral component, 
i.e. the Tiberian reading tradition, was soon forgotten and 
appears not to have been transmitted much beyond the twelfth 
century. As a result, the Tiberian vocalization signs came to be 
read according to the various local traditions of Hebrew 
pronunciation, most of them influenced by the vernacular 
languages of the communities concerned. The vocalization and 


accents were no longer direct representations of the way in which 
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the biblical text was recited and they became fossilized written 
components of the text. Since the Tiberian oral tradition of read- 
ing did not survive down to modern times, the letters, vocaliza- 
tion and accent signs are symbols that require interpretation. This 
interpretation is little more than speculation unless we examine 
extant sources that were written by medieval scholars and scribes 
who had direct access to the Tiberian pronunciation when it was 
still a living oral tradition. The description of the Tiberian pro- 
nunciation that is presented in this book is based on such medie- 
val sources. Our main concern will be with the pronunciation of 
the vowels and consonants. 

The Tiberian Masoretic manuscripts are codices, i.e. books 
consisting of collections of double-leaves that were stitched 
together. A Bible codex was referred to in medieval Hebrew 
sources as a 11nd mahzor, as opposed to a scroll, which was re- 
ferred to as a 150 sefer. The term mahzor later came to designate 
specifically a codex containing a prayer-book for festivals. An- 
other term that was used for a Bible codex in the Middle Ages 
was nxn mishaf, which is an Arabic loanword (< Arabic 
mushaf).'° The Hebrew Bible began to be produced in codex form 
during the Islamic period. The earliest surviving codices with 
explicitly dated colophons were written in the tenth century C.E. 
All of these originate from the Jewish communities in the Middle 


East. There is indirect evidence from some Rabbinic sources that 


'S The Arabic word mushaf is itself a loanword from Ethiopic mashaf, 
which means ‘book’, or specifically ‘Scripture’, see Leslau (1987, s.v. 
sahafa). 
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the codex had been adopted for Hebrew Bibles already in the 
eighth century C.E.'© 

Previously, the Hebrew Bible was always written in a scroll. 
After the introduction of the codex, scrolls continued to be used 
for writing the Hebrew Bible. Each type of manuscript, however, 
had a different function. The scrolls were used for public 
liturgical reading in the synagogues, whereas the codices were 
used for study purposes and non-liturgical reading. The scroll was 
the ancient form of manuscript that was hallowed by liturgical 
tradition and it was regarded as unacceptable by the Masoretes 
to change the custom of writing the scroll by adding the various 
written components of the Masoretic tradition that they dev- 
eloped, such as vocalization, accents and marginal notes. The 
codex had no such tradition behind it in Judaism and so the 
Masoretes felt free to introduce into this type of manuscripts the 
newly developed written Masoretic components.’’ The desire to 
commit to writing in the Middle Ages many components of the 
Masoretic tradition that had been previously transmitted orally 
was, no doubt, one of the main motivations for the adoption of 
the codex at this period. It had been available as a format of book 
production since the Roman period. It started to be used for the 
writing of Christian Bibles as early as the second century C.E. The 
earliest extant datable codices of the Qur’an pre-date the dated 


codices of the Hebrew Bible by about two centuries. The fact that 


16 See Beit-Arié et al. (1997), Glatzer (1989, 260-63), Outhwaite (2018, 
323). 
” For the association of the scribal innovations with changes in the 


physical form of manuscripts see Khan (1990b). 
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one of the medieval Hebrew terms for Bible codex, mishaf, is a 
loanword from Arabic (mushaf) suggests, indeed, that the Jews 
borrowed the format from the Muslims. We may say that the 
liturgical scroll remained the core of the biblical tradition, 
whereas the Masoretic codex was conceived as auxiliary to this. 
This distinction of function between liturgical scrolls with no 
vocalization, accents or Masoretic notes, on the one hand, and 
Masoretic codices, on the other, has continued in Jewish 
communities down to the present day. Occasionally in the Middle 
Ages, Masoretic additions were made to scrolls if they had, for 
some reason, become unfit for liturgical use. The fact that the 
leaves of a codex were written on both sides, unlike biblical 
scrolls, and its overall practical format meant that the entire 
twenty-four books of the Bible could be bound together in a 
single volume. The less practical scroll format meant that the 
books of the Bible had to be divided up into a series of separate 
scrolls. In many cases, however, codices consisted of only 
sections of the Bible, such as the major divisions of Pentateuch 
(Torah), Prophets (Nevi’im) and Writings (Ketuvim), or smaller 
units. 

The scrolls generally differed from Masoretic codices not 
only in the lack of vocalization, accents and Masoretic notes, but 
also in the addition of ornamental strokes called tagin (‘crowns’) 
to the Hebrew letters shin, ‘ayin, tet, nun, zayin, gimel and sade. 

In the Masoretic period, the task of writing codices was 
generally divided between two specialist scribes. The copying of 
the consonantal text was entrusted to a scribe known as a sofer, 


who also wrote scrolls. The vocalization, accents and Masoretic 
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notes, on the other hand, were generally added by a scribe known 
as a naqdan (‘pointer’, i.e. vocalizer) or by a Masorete. This 
reflects the fact that the tradition of transmitting the consonantal 
text and the tradition of transmitting the Masoretic components 
were not completely integrated. According to the colophon of the 
Aleppo Codex, for example, the text was copied by the scribe 
Shlomo ben Buya‘a and its vocalization and Masora were sup- 
plied by Aharon ben Asher.’® For the scribe who wrote the con- 
sonantal text the base of authority was constituted by an existing 
authoritative exemplar manuscript.'® For the naqdan the base of 
authority was a master teacher of the oral reading tradition. In 
the case of the Aleppo Codex, the naqdan and the master teacher 
were one and the same person. By contrast, the Codex Lenin- 
gradensis, which was produced in the early eleventh century af- 
ter the close of Masoretic period and the death of the last author- 
ities of the Tiberian oral tradition, was written and vocalized by 


the same scribe, Samuel ben Jacob.”° 


8 The original inscriptions are now lost and survive only in copies 
(Kahle 1930, 7-12; Ofer 1989). The scribe Shlomo ben Buya‘a also 
wrote the manuscript I Firkovitch II.17 (L' according to the abbrev- 
iation of Yeivin 1980, 22-23), but the naqdan was different from that of 


A and so the vocalization and accentuation. 


™ In one extant Judaeo-Arabic document from the Genizah the Persian 
loanword namtidhaj ‘model, exemplar’ is used to refer to such a model 
manuscript (Outhwaite 2018, 331). 

20 There is evidence from colophons that other Masoretic codices, also 


apparently from the post-Masoretic period, were produced entirely by 
a single scribe (Outhwaite 2018, 329). 
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So far we have made a distinction between manuscripts of 
the Hebrew Bible written in scrolls and those written in Masoretic 
codices and also between the early Tiberian codices datable to 
before 1100 and later ones. In the early period, coinciding with 
or close to the time when the Masoretes were active, we can 
distinguish between various types of Hebrew Bible codices. The 
type of codex that has been referred to in the preceding dis- 
cussion is what can be termed a ‘model’ codex, which was 
carefully written and accurately preserved the written 
components of the Tiberian Masoretic tradition. Such manu- 
scripts were generally in the possession of a community, as is 
shown by their colophons, and were kept in a public place of 
study and worship for consultation and copying (to produce both 
codices and scrolls). References to various model codices and 
their readings are found in the Masoretic notes, e.g. Codex 
Muggah, Codex Hilleli, Codex Zambuqi and Codex Yerushalmi 
(Ginsburg 1897, 429-33). Sometimes accurately written manu- 
scripts also contain the text of an Aramaic Targum. 

In addition to these model Masoretic codices, there existed 
numerous so-called ‘popular’ Bible codices, which were generally 
in the possession of private individuals. These were not written 
with such precision as the model codices and usually did not 
include all the written components of the Tiberian Masoretic 
tradition. Often they contain no accents or Masoretic notes but 
only vocalization, and this may deviate from the standard 


Tiberian system of vocalization in a number of details. Some 
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popular Bible manuscripts were accompanied by an Aramaic 
Targum or an Arabic translation and commentary.”! 

All popular manuscripts were not necessarily written 
carelessly. The crucial feature of their production was that the 
scribes felt less bound by tradition than in the copying of the 
model manuscripts. Many of them are distinguished from the 
model manuscripts also in their smaller dimensions and their dif- 
ferent page-layout (Arrant 2020). 

There were, therefore, three classes of Hebrew Bible 
manuscript in the early Middle Ages: (i) scrolls used for public 
reading in the liturgy; (ii) model Masoretic codices, the purpose 
of which was to preserve the full biblical tradition, both the 
written tradition and the reading tradition; (iii) popular 
manuscripts that aided individuals in the reading of the text. 

We describe here briefly some of the surviving model 
Tiberian Masoretic codices that have come to be regarded as 
among the most important and are referred to in various places 
in this book. All of these manuscripts originate from the Middle 
East, as do the vast majority of the early codices. The early 
eastern manuscripts began to come to the attention of scholars in 
the nineteenth century, mainly due to the collection of eastern 
manuscripts assembled by Abraham Firkovitch (1787-1874), the 


majority of which were donated to what is now the National 


71 For this type of medieval manuscript see Goshen-Gottstein (1962, 36- 
44), Diez Macho (1971, 22), Sirat (2002, 42-50), Stern (2017, 88-90), 
Arrant (2020) and Outhwaite (2020). These scholars use different terms 
to refer to such Bible manuscripts. Sirat, for example, refers to them as 
‘common Bibles’, a term that is adopted by Outhwaite (2020). 
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Library of Russia in St. Petersburg. An important breakthrough 
was also the discovery of the Cairo Genizah in the late nineteenth 
century, which contained many fragments of early eastern Bible 
manuscripts, the majority of which are now in the possession of 
Cambridge University Library. The earliest surviving codices that 
were written in Europe are datable to the twelfth century (Beit- 
Arié et al. 1997). The early medieval model codices with stand- 
ard Tiberian vocalization all reflect a basically uniform Masoretic 
tradition, though no two manuscripts are completely identical. 
The differences are sometimes the result of scribal errors and 
other times due to a slightly different reading tradition or system 
of marking vocalization and accents that is followed by the 


naqdan. 


1. The Aleppo Codex (referred to henceforth as A) 


In the colophon of this manuscript, it is stated that it was written 
by Shlomo ben Buya‘a and the Masorete Aharon ben Asher (tenth 
century C.E.) added the vocalization, accents and Masoretic 
notes. This is confirmed by comparison with the statements 
concerning the traditions of Ben Asher and Ben Naftali in the 
Masoretic treatise known as ‘The Book of Differences’ (Kitab al- 
Khilaf) of Misha’el ben ‘Uzzi’el (§1.0.13.1.). The Aleppo Codex 
agrees with Ben Asher against Ben Naftali in 94% of the cases of 
differences between the two Masoretes recorded in this work. It 
is indeed thought to be the manuscript that Maimonides 
examined when he pronounced that Ben Asher’s tradition was 
superior to that of other Masoretes. It should be regarded, 


therefore, as the authorized edition in Jewish tradition after the 
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time of Maimonides (Penkower 1981). When Maimonides saw 
the manuscript, it was kept in Egypt, possibly in the Ben-Ezra 
synagogue in Fustat, which later became famous for its ‘Genizah’. 
From the later Middle Ages, however, it was kept in Aleppo. In 
1948 the synagogue in which it was kept in Aleppo was set on 
fire and only about three-quarters of the original manuscript 
were preserved. The surviving portions are now kept in 
Jerusalem in the library of the Ben-Zvi Institute (Shamosh 1987; 
Friedman 2012; Goshen-Gottstein 1960; Yeivin 1968). It has 
been published in a facsimile edition by Moshe Goshen-Gottstein 
(1976) and images are available online.*? This manuscript forms 
the basis of a number of Israeli editions of the Hebrew Bible, 
including the Hebrew University Bible (Goshen-Gottstein 1975), 
the edition of Mordechai Breuer (Jerusalem 1977-1982, re- 
edited in 1996-1998 with inclusion of new information on the 
parasha divisions) and the modern Rabbinic Bible (ha-Keter) 
edited by Menachem Cohen (1992-). 


2. Codex Leningradensis, St. Petersburg (Leningrad), National Li- 
brary of Russia, I Firkovitch Evr. I B 19a (referred to henceforth 
as L). 


This codex is still widely known as Codex Leningradensis. One of 
the colophons of the manuscript states that it was written in 
Fustat, Egypt, and subsequently checked and _ corrected 
‘according to the most exact texts of Ben Asher’.*? Its date is given 


in the colophon according to five different systems of reckoning, 


2 http://www.aleppocodex.org. 
23 swe ya bw opytan onaon 7d, 
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which do not completely coincide, but a date in the region of 
1008-1009 C.E. seems to be intended. It was, therefore, written 
after the close of the Masoretic period and was not the original 
work of a Masoretic authority, unlike the Aleppo Codex, which 
was vocalized by the Masorete Aharon ben Asher. It is, neverthe- 
less, very similar to A and agrees with Ben Asher against Ben 
Naftali in 90% of the cases of differences between them that are 
recorded in the ‘The Book of Differences’. The commissioner and 
first owner of the manuscript was a wealthy Karaite merchant 
known as Joseph ibn Yazdad.** The Codex Leningradensis differs 
slightly from the Aleppo Codex in a few minor details. There is a 
lesser degree of marking of hatef signs on non-guttural conso- 
nants than in A (81.2.5.3.) and a slightly greater degree of mark- 
ing of ga‘ya on open syllables. Some of the original vocalization 
and accentuation has clearly been changed during the correction 
process referred to in the colophon and the corrections, in gen- 
eral, correspond to what is found in A. These consist of erasures, 
mainly of ga‘ya signs, and additions, mainly of hatef signs under 
non-guttural consonants. The manuscript has been preserved in 
its entirety and it contains the complete text of the Bible. Paul 
Kahle made this the basis of the third edition of Biblia Hebraica 
(Stuttgart 1929-1937) and it has been used for all subsequent 
editions. For practical reasons, unless otherwise indicated, man- 
uscript L is cited according to the edition in the fourth edition of 


Biblia Hebraica (Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia, abbreviated as 


4 For the background of the manuscript and the interpretation of its 
colophon see Outhwaite (2018). 
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BHS). In places where there are problems with the reading re- 
flected by BHS (see, e.g. 81.3.1.14.) the manuscript is cited di- 
rectly. Manuscript L is also the basis of the edition of the Hebrew 
Bible by Aron Dotan (Tel-Aviv 1973, revised 2001). 


3. British Library, London, Or. 4445 (referred to henceforth as B) 


This manuscript contains leaves from different periods. The ones 
of greatest interest for the study of the Tiberian Masoretic tradi- 
tion are the oldest leaves, which constitute most of the Penta- 
teuch. These are generally thought to have been written at the 
same period as A in the first half of the tenth century, or possibly 
slightly earlier. This older section agrees with Ben Asher against 
Ben Naftali in 80% of the recorded cases of differences. It marks 
hatef signs on non-guttural consonants slightly more frequently 
than in the corresponding portions of L, in accordance the prin- 
ciples found in A. The marking of ga‘ya in open syllables is, how- 
ever, less frequent than in A. The rafe sign, furthermore, is used 
on non-nad731 consonants less often than in A (81.3.2.). It ap- 
pears, therefore, to represent a slightly less developed tradition 
than A.*° 


5 A facsimile edition of the manuscript was published by Loewinger 
(1970). 

© Yeivin (1968, 359-60), Ginsburg (1897, 469-74), Lyons (1983), Do- 
tan (1993). 
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4. The Cairo Codex of the Prophets (referred to henceforth as C) 


This manuscript, which contains all of the books of the Prophets, 
was preserved down to modern times in the Karaite synagogue 
in Cairo. It has a colophon attributing it to the Masorete Moshe 
ben Asher, the father of Aharon ben Asher, with the date 895 C.E. 
There is now a consensus that the manuscript was written later, 
most likely in the eleventh century, and this is a later copy of an 
earlier colophon.”” The manuscript reflects a tradition that is 
closer to that of Ben Naftali than to that of Ben Asher. In places 
where a difference is recorded between Ben Asher and Ben 
Naftali, it agrees with Ben Asher in 33% of cases and with Ben 
Naftali in 64% of cases. C also reflects some features of vocaliza- 
tion that are attributed to Ben Naftali in the Masoretic sources. 
These include forms such as Div") instead of 5x7w), the latter 
being the tradition of Ben Asher, which is found in A and L 
(§1.2.5.1.). Another case is the marking of dagesh in the qgof of the 
verb apy ‘he supplants’ (Jer. 9.3) (§1.3.1.11.2.). It does not, how- 
ever, correspond to the tradition attributed to Ben Naftali in all 
features. In general, it exhibits a more developed tradition than 
A and L. It marks, for example, ga‘ya in open syllables (§1.2.8.2.1) 
and dagesh in consonantal ’alef (§1.1.1.) more frequently than is 
the case in A and L.”* A facsimile of C was published by Loew- 
inger (1971). A Spanish team directed by Pérez Castro (1979- 


?? For the arguments regarding its dating, see Menachem Cohen 
(1982b), Glatzer (1989, 250-59), Lipschiitz (1964, 6-7). 


8 Yeivin (1968, 360-61). 
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1992) produced an edition of the manuscript together with its 


Masora. 


5. Jerusalem National and University Library, Heb. 24, 5702 (for- 
merly MS Sassoon 507) (henceforth referred to as S) 


This is likely to have been written in the tenth century. The sur- 
viving sections contain most of the Pentateuch. It does not exhibit 
a predominant correspondence to either Ben Asher or Ben 
Naftali, in that it agrees with Ben Asher against Ben Naftali in 
52% of the recorded cases of differences. The vocalization exhib- 
its some features that are attributed to Ben Naftali, e.g. xqwa 
(81.2.5.1.). In some features it is more developed than A and L, 
such as the greater marking of rafe and the greater marking of 
ga‘ya in open syllables. Unlike A and L, however, it does not mark 


hatef signs on non-guttural consonants.”° 


Towards the end of the Masoretic period in the second half of the 
tenth century and the eleventh century, many Karaite scholars 
became involved with the Tiberian Masoretic tradition. Some 
studies have shown that the Masoretic notes in some Tiberian 
Bible codices, including the Aleppo Codex, contain some 
elements that appear to reflect Karaite rather than Rabbanite 
theology.*° Does this mean that the whole circle of Tiberian 
Masoretes were Karaites? There are several problems with such 


a simple assessment. The medieval sources refer to several 


2° Yeivin (1968, 361-362), Shashar (1983). 


°° For example, the gradual revelation of misvot to generations before 
Moses; cf. Zer (2003). 
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generations of Masoretes, some of them belonging to the same 
family. They indicate that the family of the famous Masorete 
Aharon Ben Asher had been involved in Masoretic activities over 
five generations. Aharon Ben Asher lived in the tenth century, 
and so Asher ‘the elder’, who is stated to be the great-great- 
grandfather of Aharon, is likely to have lived in the second half 
of the eighth century C.E., before the emergence of Karaism on 
the historical scene. There is no evidence of a Karaite community 
in Tiberias during the Masoretic period. The immigration of 
Karaites to Palestine evidently began in the second half of the 
ninth century and was directed towards Jerusalem (Gil 1992, 
182). Some of the Masoretes, furthermore, were closely 
associated with the Rabbanite Jewish authorities, e.g. Pinhas 
Rosh ha-Yeshiva (‘head of the Academy’), who lived in the ninth 
century. The ‘Academy’ (Yeshiva) was the central body of 
Rabbanite Jewish communal authority in Palestine. Some close 
parallels to the format and phraseology of the Masoretic notes 
can, in fact, be found in Midrashic literature composed before the 
Islamic period (Martin Contreras 1999; 2002; 2003). It is likely 
that these Midrashim were redacted by Jewish sages in Tiberias, 
which was a thriving centre of Rabbinic scholarship in the 
Byzantine period (Rozenfeld 2010, 120-26). All this suggests that 
Karaite scholars joined forces with an existing stream of tradition 
of ‘Bible scholarship’ in Rabbanite Judaism, enhancing it and 
developing it. 

The Karaites contributed to the Tiberian Masoretic 
tradition in various ways. They sponsored the safekeeping of the 


model Masoretic codices produced by the Masoretes. This is 
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shown by the fact that colophons of many of the surviving 
codices indicate that they had come into the possession of Karaite 
public institutions, such as study houses and synagogues. The 
Karaites also become involved in the production of accurate 
copies of Masoretic biblical codices, particularly in the eleventh 
century, after the cessation of the activities of the Tiberian 
Masoretes. In the late tenth and early eleventh century, they 
produced several Masoretic treatises (81.0.13.1.) and developed 
the para-Masoretic philological activity of grammar (81.0.13.4.). 

Several of the colophons of the model Tiberian also indicate 
that the codices were used for liturgical reading by the Karaite 
communities on Sabbaths and festivals, e.g. 

The Aleppo Codex (A): 


‘in order that they bring it [the codex] out to the settle- 
ments and communities in the holy city on the three pil- 
grimage festivals, the festival of Passover, the festival of 


Weeks and the festival Tabernacles to read in it’.*! 


The Cairo Codex of the Prophets (C): 


‘This is the codex, the Eight Prophets, which Ya‘bes ben 
Shlomo consecrated in Jerusalem ... for the Karaites who 
celebrate the feasts at seeing the moon, for them all to read 


on Sabbath days, at new moons and at the feasts’.*” 


31 Kahle (1930, 3): nw5wa wnpn wyaw mdbrpm mawinn dx imererw TD 
ya nnpd> moon ami miyiawn an mynn an poy. 

32 Kahle (1959, 93): nndw 72a pay ims wpAw oN qnw AN|TA At 
pwina mnawa 0529 12 wp nA mw by opin pwipa proipd... o>wira 
DTyA. 
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II Firkovitch Evr. II B 34: 


‘This Bible should be taken to one of the settlements in 
which there are Karaite communities on Sabbaths and fes- 
tivals in the city of Cairo so that the congregation can read 
it each Sabbath and blessed festival’.** 


The use of Masoretic codices for liturgical reading distin- 
guished the Karaites from the Rabbanites, who continued to use 


scrolls for this purpose (Allony 1979). 


1.0.5. QERE AND KETIV 


The medieval Tiberian Bible codices record the reading tradition 
not only in the vocalization sign system but also in marginal 
notes. These are known as gere notes. The term gere is the Ara- 
maic passive participle "p ‘read’. The notes were marked when 
there was a conflict between the orthography of the text, known 
as the ketiv (from the Aramaic passive participle "na ‘written’), 
and the oral reading. The usual practice in the manuscripts was 
to write the vocalization of the gere on the orthography of the 
ketiv and then write in the margin the appropriate orthography 
of the gere without vocalization. The gere note in the margin is 
generally flagged by the word “p (qgere) under it or the abbrevi- 
ation , e.g. 

2 Kings 20.4 

L: Ppa Margin: ayn i.e. read the ketiv 1yn as yn 


? 


33 Kahle (1930, 74-77): mbnp na maw mawinn nnx ox xopnan nt yor? 
Ja ty naw 52212 DapA nenpd onya ntl otyIna ninawa pxapa. 
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In some places in the manuscripts, the gere note is accom- 
panied by a sign that resembles a final nun }. This was evidently 
a device to draw the attention of the reader (Ofer 2019, 89-91). 

Qere notes are unevenly distributed across the Hebrew Bi- 
ble. They are less frequent in the Pentateuch than in the Prophets 
and Writings.** 

When there is a regular conflict between the orthography 
of the reading in frequently occurring words and forms, as is the 
case, for example, with the Tetragrammaton (ketiv 717, gere °108 
or o7>x), the place name ‘Jerusalem’ (ketiv bbw, gere o*2W17") 
and some morphological suffixes (see below), the vocalization of 
the word reflects the gere but there are no gere notes in the mar- 
gins with the appropriate orthography. 

It is important to distinguish between the gere notes and 
the gere. The term gere should properly refer to the entire reading 
tradition, reflected by the vocalization, whereas the qere notes 
concern selected cases where the reading tradition differs suffi- 
ciently from the orthography to lead to errors in reading. Errors 
in reading included not only errors in pronunciation but also er- 
rors in the understanding and parsing of a word. 

As remarked, the transmission of the Hebrew Bible in- 
volved the intertwining of written text and oral reading tradition. 
The written text was copied by scribes and the memory of the 
oral reading tradition was passed on from generation to 
generation by teachers. The scribes and the teachers constituted 
two distinct groups and their activities were distinct. This is one 


of the reasons why discrepancies arose between the two channels 


34 Barr (1981), Tov (2015, 157). 
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of transmission. To understand further the phenomenon of a 
reading tradition (qgere) of the Hebrew Bible that does not always 
correspond to the orthography of the written text (ketiv), it is 
helpful to compare the gere to the oral reading traditions of the 
Qur’an, known as gird’at. 

According to early Islamic sources, immediately after the 
death of the prophet Muhammad, Qur’anic verses were preserved 
in both written and oral form. They were recorded in writing on 
small fragmentary objects, such as palm stalks and thin stones, 
and were transmitted in human memory ‘in the hearts of men’ 
(sudur al-rijal).*° The implication is that oral traditions accompa- 
nied written traditions from the very beginning of the process of 
transmission. After the written text of the Qur’an had been offi- 
cially stabilized and had undergone a process of standardization 
in the form of the edition of the caliph ‘Uthm4n (seventh century 
C.E.), considerable diversity still remained in the various tradi- 
tions of orally reciting the text, despite the fact that ‘Uthman had 
commanded the written texts that did not conform to the new 
‘UthmAanic recension to be destroyed. These oral reading tradi- 
tions exhibited different linguistic features, reflecting differences 
between the spoken Arabic dialects of the period, and also textual 
differences. Some of the differences were also due to grammatical 
errors by reciters. For approximately two centuries after the in- 
troduction of the ‘Uthmanic standard written text, some textual 


differences in the reading traditions still deviated from the or- 


35 See hadith 4986 in the collection of al-Bukhari (Sahih al-Bukhdri) ed. 
Muhammad M. Khan (1997). 
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thography of this standard text. The textual differences, there- 
fore, were not only different interpretations of the written or- 
thography but also, it seems, different readings that arose in oral 
transmission. By the third century A.H./ninth century C.E., how- 
ever, the permitted forms of reading were strictly brought into 
line with the orthography of the text and with standardized rules 
of Arabic grammar. This was largely due to the activities of Ibn 
Mujahid (d. 324 A.H./936 C.E.), who had the official backing of 
the government authorities. Ibn Mujahid also reduced the num- 
ber of authorized reading traditions to seven canonical ones, 
which were transmitted from a recognized authority and had a 
large number of tradents. The principle of conformity with the 
orthography of the ‘Uthmanic text did not necessarily require 
correspondence to the reading originally intended by the orthog- 
raphy, but rather it was required that the reading could be ac- 
commodated by the orthography. The potential for variation was 
increased by the fact that what was fixed was the orthography 
without diacritical dots on the Arabic letters (known as the rasm). 
This is likely to have been intentional in order to accommodate 
a diversity of reading traditions. The text, therefore, could not 
serve as a stand-alone document but rather functioned as an aide- 
mémoire for the oral reading (Graham and Kermani 2007, 116; 
Roxburgh 2008, 8). Various different dialectal forms of Arabic 
were permitted in the reading traditions, so long as they could be 
supported by the rasm. The orthography originally represented 
the western Arabian dialect of the Hijaz in which a glottal stop 
was elided. The word for ‘well, spring’, for example, was 


pronounced as bir in the dialect of Hijaz (i.e. ox) and this is what 
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was originally intended by the orthography 5+. This was how it 
was pronounced also in some of the canonical reading traditions. 
Other canonical reading traditions, however, read the rasm with 
a glottal stop, viz. bi’r, in accordance with the phonology of the 
eastern Arabian dialect (i.e. >»). Some of the most widely 
followed canonical readings in later centuries, in fact, followed 
the eastern type of pronunciation, which deviated from what the 
orthography was originally intended to represent.*° 

The qere of the Hebrew Bible was most likely analogous to 
the Quranic reading traditions, especially those of the early 
Islamic period, which sometimes differed textually from the 
orthography.*” As with the Qur’anic reading traditions, the gere 
reflects an orally transmitted reading tradition of the written text, 
i.e. a memorized tradition of oral recitation. It need not be as- 
sumed that it is derived from a variant written tradition that had 
its origin in written manuscripts.** Indeed allusions to Jewish ed- 


ucation in the Second Temple Period refer to learning the Torah 


°° For a good overview of Quranic reading traditions see Leemhuis 
(2017). See also Nasser (2013) and Graham and Kermani (2007). 


°” Cf. Crowther (2018), who draws analogies between the diversity of 
Quranic oral reading traditions with the pluriformity of biblical texts 


from Qumran. 


38 We take the view here of scholars who have stressed the oral dimen- 
sion of the text reflected by the vocalization; cf. especially Barr (1968, 
194-222; 1981), Morag (1974), M. Breuer (1997) and Ofer (2019, 87- 
89). A discrepancy between a reading tradition and the written text 


similar to the one found in the transmission of the Hebrew Bible is found 
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by hearing the recitation of texts, which would be memorized 
and repeated orally. This acquired knowledge of the text would 
stand independently of the written text. Josephus (d. 100 C.E.) 


describes such a process of education as follows: 


Let the high priest stand upon a high desk, whence he may 

be heard, and let him read the laws to all the people; and 

let neither the women nor the children be hindered from 

hearing.*° 

Such memorized oral traditions could potentially survive 
punctuations such as the physical destruction of written texts, as 
is likely to have happened after the destruction of the First 
Temple in the sixth century B.C.E.*° and as is reported to have 
happened during the reign of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, who, 
according to 1 Macc. 1.56-57, ordered the destruction of books 
in the Temple in 168-167 B.C.E. In a similar manner oral 
traditions of the Qur’an maintained textual traditions that were 
eliminated by the physical destruction of written non-‘Uthmanic 
versions (Zbrzezny 2019). 

The qere notes in the medieval Masoretic codices are 
unlikely to have originated as written marginal corrections of 
specific words in the written text, as advocated, for example, by 
scholars such as Ginsburg (1897, 183-87) and Gordis (1971). 


also in the tradition of reciting the Talmud in the Yemenite Jewish 
community; Morag (1988). 

3° Antiquities (4.214). The passage is discussed by Schniedewind (2013, 
196). Josephus refers elsewhere also to the memorization of Psalms by 


the Levites (Antiquities 20.218). 
“° Cf. Carr (2005, 161-73). 
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Rather they constitute a system that was developed before the 
vocalization signs were created to alert the reader to places 
where the oral reading deviates from what is represented by the 
written orthography. 

In the early Islamic tradition, the Quran was typically 
recited only from memory during congregational prayers. In an 
attempt to bring the oral traditions more into line with the 
written text, Hajjaj ibn Ytisuf (d. 95 A.H./714 C.E.), the governor 
of Iraq, ordered the recitation to be made from a book rather 
from memory alone (Hamdan 2006, 172). Such an attempt to 
bring the recitation of oral tradition more closely together with 
the text is likely to have occurred also in Judaism in the process 
of fixing the text after the destruction of the Temple. The oral 
and written traditions of both the Hebrew Bible and the Qur’an, 
nevertheless, continued to be separate levels of transmission. The 
oral reading was the oral performance of the written text, 
whereby the two levels were intertwined. 

As is the case with Quranic reading traditions, the qgere 
reflected linguistic differences from the ketiv, textual differences 
and sporadic errors in reading. 

The linguistic differences often appear to reflect dialectal 
divergences. The gere of the pronominal suffixes y- [-ya:], n- 
[-t*s:] and r- [-o:0v], for instance, reflect different morphological 
forms from those reflected by the ketiv. The ketiv of the second 
person suffixes J-, n- reflect forms without a final vowel and the 
3ms suffix - appears to reflect a suffix containing a front vowel, 
such as -éw or the like. The forms of the gere are reflected in 


Qumran manuscripts and Hebrew epigraphic texts from the first 
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millennium B.C.E. by spellings such as 72-, 7n- and 1- (Cross and 
Freedman 1952, 53, 66-67; Qimron 1986, 58-60). The spelling 
of these suffixes with the normal Masoretic type of orthography 
is also found in Qumran and epigraphic texts.*’ The gere of the 
suffixes 7-, m- and 7-, moreover, is reflected by the orthography 
of the consonantal text in a few sporadic cases, e.g. N27? ‘your 
hand’ (Exod. 13.16), nm3 ‘you have sojourned’ (Gen. 21.23), in 
‘his arrows’ (Psa. 58.8). It is not necessarily the case, therefore, 
that the linguistic differences between the gere and the ketiv al- 
ways reflect later stages of development of the Hebrew language, 
but rather in many cases these may have been contemporary di- 
alectal differences. Exceptional pronominal forms that appear in 
the ketiv but not in the gere and have been considered archaic are 
often attested in the orthography of Qumran manuscripts. This 


applies, for example, to 2fs pronominal forms with final yod: 
ketiv "nx, gere mX 1 Kings 14.2 ‘you (fs)’ 
ketiv *na5n, gere non Jer. 31.21 ‘you (fs) went’ 
ketiv 05, gere 77 2 Kings 4.2 ‘to you’ 


The yod occurs on these pronominal forms in Qumran man- 
uscripts where they do not occur in the ketiv of the Masoretic 
Text, suggesting that it was still a living linguistic feature in the 
late Second Temple period. Examples are particularly numerous 


in the scroll 1QIsa’*, e.g.*? 


“1 For a detailed discusssion of the attested forms of the suffix see 
Hornkohl (2020). 


“2 Material incorporated from the Gesenius grammar project contrib- 
uted by Aaron Hornkohl. 
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men ons (1QIsa* 42.24 | BHS xva-mx Isa. 51.9 ‘[are] you 
[not] she’) 


7925 (1QIsa* 39.26 | BHS 735 Isa. 47.7 ‘your [fs] heart’) 


*m>y (1QIsa* 17.4 | BHS mvp Isa. 22.1 ‘you [fs] have gone 

up’) 

In fact, the forms with yod occasionally occur in the gere of 
the Masoretic text, e.g. 2°°n ‘your (fs) life’ (Psa. 103.4). 

There are other less frequently occurring instances where 
there appear to be differences in morphology between the form 
represented by the orthography of the ketiv and the qere without 


it being felt necessary to write a gere note, e.g. 
Cant. 3.4. Pnxaqw-ty ‘until I had brought him’ 
Gen. 24.47. nwxi ‘and I placed’ 
Lev. 20.26. 721 ‘and I have separated’ 


Here the ketiv orthography is likely to reflect the forms 
rnw7an, owxi and Y7aN1 respectively. Evidently, the orthography 
of the ketiv was considered to be acceptable as a representation 
of the qgere due to analogy with orthography in other contexts, 
e.g. Nan ‘bring!’ (1 Sam. 20.40), and defective spellings such as 
ow>v ‘officers’ (Exod. 14.7). 

With regard to textual differences between the gere and the 
ketiv, sometimes there is a difference in the whole word, e.g. 2 


Kings 20.4, written Yyn ‘the town’, read 1xn ‘the court’ or the 


*8 The linguistic differences between the gere and the ketiv are particu- 
larly prominent in Biblical Aramaic, where in many cases each of these 


layers clearly reflects different dialects of Aramaic. 
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division of words, e.g. Ezek. 42.9, written ADxn moaw> Annnm, 
read 79x70 niaw>n nnonn ‘below these chambers’. In some isolated 
cases the discrepancy amounts to omissions or additions of words 
or phrases, e.g. Jer. 31.38, written oY 7In, read DNA OD? TAN 
‘behold the days are coming’. 

In a few cases, a textual difference in the gere does not 
differ in its phonetic form from the reading offered by the ketiv. 
This applies, for example, to several instances where the ketiv is 


1 ‘to him’ and the gere is x} ‘not’ and vice versa, e.g. 
ink Typ? NAY? NAN NP WY PAW MAI OPT 
gere: TAN yw 
‘The house that is in a city with a wall (ketiv: a city that is 


not a wall) shall be made sure in perpetuity to him who 
bought it’ (Lev. 25.30). 


Tan mAY "2 49 | WN 
gere: 89 | 71x) 


‘He would say “No, you must give it now” (ketiv: ‘He would 


say to him “You must give it now” (1 Sam. 2.16). 


In such cases, the conflict between the oral gere and the 
orthography of the ketiv is only a difference in its interpretation, 
which shows that the oral reading was transmitted together with 
an associated semantic content. So the note in the margins of 
medieval Masoretic manuscripts stating that the gere is 1 where 
the ketiv has x5 indicates that in the reading tradition this word 
Id has the meaning ‘to it’ and offers an orthography that is more 


appropriate for this than the orthography of the ketiv (x5), which 
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reflects a different meaning of 16, namely the meaning of the 
negative particle. In late antiquity, this semantic content was 
expressed by the Targums (Ongelos and Jonathan), which 
frequently reflect an interpretation of the gere and not the ketiv 
(e.g. Ongelos to Lev. 25.30: xmw 757 xmIpAT NMA ‘a house that 
is in town that has a wall’). In a number of cases, however, the 
Targums reflect the semantic content reflected by the 
orthography of the ketiv. This applies, for example, to the Targum 
to 1 Sam. 2.16, which reflects the ketiv 15 ‘to him’: 7° 7x1 ‘and 
he said to him’. This reflects a diversity of interpretative 
traditions. 

Another case where the ketiv and gere have the same 
phonetic form is 2 Sam 5.2: ketiv nx :17n1, gere note nx x’1n ‘the 
one bringing in + object marker’ (“n& x’2/71). The ketiv seems to 
have arisen by haplography of an ’alef. The gere note need not be 
taken as evidence that it has its origin in a written manuscript 
with the correct orthography, but rather indicates that in the 
reading tradition the ketiv 1nn is interpreted as meaning x’107. 
The purpose of the note was to ensure that readers parsed the 
anomalous orthography °297 correctly. Similar cases of gere notes 
that do not reflect a different pronunciation but rather offer help 
in parsing words with an unusual orthography include Jer. 18.3 
ketiv 1730, gere note xin 737 ‘and behold he’ (837977371) and Exod. 
4.2 ketiv nt”, gere note At nn ‘what is that?’ (ATA). In these last 
two cases, the orthography of the ketiv has the purpose of 
reflecting the prosodic bonding of the words. Although this 


prosodic bonding indeed exists also in the gere, the qere note was 
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considered necessary since such combinations of words are 
normally not represented in this way in the orthography. 
Another case of the gere note apparently differing only in 


orthography from the ketiv is 


1 Chron. 11.17. L: xn ‘and he desired’, gere note: rxm, 


i.e. the gere is PRN. 


Here the spelling of the gere note with final ? (imitating the 
orthography of the 3ms pronominal suffix on plural nouns 1:-) 
is likely to be a device to ensure that the ending of the word is 
read as a final diphthong. Similar qere notes for this verb are 
found in Prov. 23.6 and Prov. 24.1. An analogous type of note is 
found in Jer. 17.11: ketiv wy, gere vn ‘his days’ (17). The orthog- 
raphies 1xn” and 11 would, in principle, be possible for the rep- 
resentation of a final diphthong consisting of qames and conso- 
nantal vav [d:0v]. The point is that the vav in orthographic se- 
quences such as 1x- and 1- at the ends of words would normally 
be read in the biblical corpus as a vowel. The gere note warns 
against following the normal practice, which would result in an 
error of reading. 

In a few cases, the gere has a qames hatuf or hatef qames 


where the ketiv has a vowel letter vay, e.g. 
Neh. 4.9. L: awa) ‘and we returned’, gere note: 1Wn, i.e. the 
qere is 1W3}. 


The purpose of the gere note is to supply a more appropriate 
orthography for the short vowel of the reading tradition since the 


orthography of the ketiv with vav could cause an error in reading. 
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In some cases falling into the category of those just 
discussed, in which the gere note presents a more frequent 
variation of orthography rather than the orthography of a 
completely different word, there is a Masoretic note relating to 
orthography rather than a gere note, which serves the same 


purpose, e.g. 


Neh. 13.23. L: ninay niqwex ‘Ashdodite, Ammonite 
women’, note 17"n (‘the vav is redundant’), i.e. the gere is 


nPIaAY NPTTWR. 


In these types of cases the manuscripts occasionally differ, 
some having a gere note and others a Masoretic note relating to 
orthography (Ofer 2019, 92), e.g. 


2 Sam. 16.8. 1nnn: 
p ynnn ‘the gere is pany’ 


A: 0n 7 ‘one of four cases in which the orthography (of this 
suffix) lacks (yod)’ 


Notes such as those just described, in which the qere is 
pronounced the same or similarly to the ketiv, suggest that the 
qere notes were originally compiled before the creation of the 
vocalization signs, since the vocalization would have ensured 
that such an error of reading was not made. References to 
differences between gere and ketiv are, in fact, already mentioned 
in Rabbinic literature (Yeivin 1980, 8105; Ofer 2008; 2009). 

In a large proportion of cases where the gere differs from 
the ketiv, the gere represents an easier reading than the ketiv. The 


reading may be textually easier. The gere, for example, 
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sometimes has a vav where the ketiv has a yod that is textually 


difficult and has evidently arisen through scribal error, as in: 


Jer. 13.20. L: bay -xw ‘lift up your (pl) eyes’ (where the 
ketiv reflects *xw ‘lift up (fs)’), gere note ix, i.e. the gere is 
IND 

In some places, the gere inverts the letters of a ketiv of an 


obscure form to produce a familiar form, e.g. 


2 Sam. 20:14. L: wp" ‘and they assembled’, gere note 
npn, ie. the gere is np". 


In such cases in the Aleppo Codex the vocalization signs are 
not marked in the order required by the gere but rather are 
marked on the letters of the ketiv in a different order from the 
form of the gere that they are intended to represent, i.e. 19°79" 
(Yeivin 1962). Here each individual letter has the vocalization 
required by the qgere but the sequence of vowels is still according 
to the order of the letters in the ketiv. This may reflect the notion 
that the gere here is correcting a mistaken orthography, which is 
scrambled in the ketiv. 

The gere may be socially easier, in that it supplies a euphe- 


mism in place of a less socially polite ketiv, e.g. 
Deut. 28.30. L: n323v ‘he will ravish her’, gere note 7112”, 
ie. the gere is 7323v> ‘he will lie with her’. 


It may be theologically easier by, for example, supplying a 
substitution for the sacred Tetragrammaton or avoiding an an- 


thropomorphism, as in 
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Deut. 16.16. L: aim | e-ny FWD ANY Aiwa | ona wipw 


77x ‘Three times a year all your males shall appear before 


the Lord, your God’. 


Here the verb nx is read as a nif‘al, but the ketiv AXW ap- 
pears to have originally represented a transitive gal verb ‘he will 
see (the face of the Lord)’. The reading tradition was less anthro- 
pomorphic and so theologically more acceptable. 

In a few cases, however, the gere contains textual 
differences that appear to be more difficult than that of the ketiv 


and have arisen by an error, e.g. 


2 Sam. 16.12. L: ‘nwa, gere note *rya, i.e. the gere is "Ppa 


‘upon my eye’. 


The ketiv reflects the word *3iv ‘my punishment’, and this 
would seem from the context to be the original reading here (C. 
McCarthy 1981, 81-83) and the reading ‘my eye’ has arisen by 
an erroneous reading of the word: (rya 1p) ‘nya AIT ANT IN 
sata Dba in22p non naiv $9 myn aw ‘It may be that the Lord will 
look upon my punishment (gere my eye) and that the Lord will 
repay me with good for this cursing of me today.’ The Septuagint 
translates év tH tamewacet wou ‘in my humiliation’, which is clearly 
a rendering of the ketiv. The interpretation of Targum Jonathan, 
however, reflects the reading of the gere: nynt ” o7p) 83 oN NA 
‘ry ‘what if the tear of my eye is revealed before the Lord?’. 


Another example is 


Gen. 8.17. L: 8x17 ‘bring out’, gere note xv"7, i.e. the gere is 
RV. 
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The gere here is the morphologically difficult form syn, 
whereas the ketiv reflects the expected form xin. Here again, the 
qere seems to have arisen by an erroneous reading of a yod 
instead of a vav. The letters vav and yod were often difficult to 
distinguish in the Hebrew square script used in the Second 
Temple Period (Tov 2012, 228-32). 

Difficult gere readings such as *pya and xx, which appar- 
ently arose from a confusion of written letters, do not necessarily 
originate in scribal errors in written texts but rather could have 
been due to misreadings of a written text in the oral recitation. 
This would imply that the oral reading tradition, although mem- 
orized and potentially independent of the written text, in practice 
had some degree of dependence on it. As remarked, it is best 
characterized as an oral performance of the visible written text. 
The tradition of this oral performance was evidently less fixed in 
antiquity and could adjust to the visible written text, even when 
this was misread. At a later period, the Tiberian reading tradition 
was fixed in its textual form, but it nevertheless continued to 
have the status of an oral performance of the written text and so 
have some degree of dependence on it. This is reflected, in par- 
ticular, in the phenomenon of orthoepy in the Tiberian reading 
tradition, i.e. the effort to ensure that the distinct elements of the 
written text are given their optimal realization (81.0.11.). 

The intertwined nature of the oral reading tradition and the 
written text is reflected also in the interpretation exhibited by the 
early versions and by the interpretation traditions that existed 
during the first millennium C.E. when the Tiberian reading was 


still a living oral tradition. In the ancient versions, such as the 
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Septuagint, the Peshitta and the Vulgate, the renderings of pas- 
sages with gere and ketiv differences in the Masoretic tradition in 
some cases reflect the Tiberian gere and in other cases reflect the 
ketiv.** Even Greek transcriptions of Hebrew proper names in the 
Septuagint in some cases reflect the ketiv rather than the qere.* 
It is possible that in the source text and source reading tradition 
of the Septuagint in the Second Temple Period the gere and ketiv 
variations were distributed differently from what came to be 
fixed in the Masoretic tradition. This is less likely, however, in 
later versions such as the Peshitta and Vulgate, and it appears 
that the translators were basing themselves on either the gere or 
the ketiv. In the Talmudic period, indeed, the Rabbis based their 
interpretations of Scripture on both the gere and the ketiv, and 


traces of this practice continued into the Middle Ages.*° 


1.0.6. THE ACCENTS 


The gere became canonical and fixed. After the canonization of 
the gere, another level of oral reading was superimposed on the 
qere in the form of the divisions of the gere text expressed by 
cantillation. These divisions, which came to be represented 


graphically by the medieval accent signs, expressed a particular 


ot According to Gordis (1971, 66) the Peshitta and Vulgate versions 
reflect approximately 70% qere readings and the Septuagint approxi- 
mately 60%. 

* Myers (2019, 285-86). 

*© Goldberg (1990), Naeh (1992; 1993). 
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interpretation of the text.” Occasionally the accent divisions do 
not correspond to the tradition of the written text. This applies 
to some cases where there is a conflict between the accents and 
the paragraph divisions, known as parashiyyot, in the Tiberian 
Masoretic text. These paragraph divisions in the layout of the 
written text are found in the manuscripts from Qumran, both 
biblical and non-biblical. There is a large degree of agreement 
between the paragraphing of the Qumran biblical scrolls and that 
of the medieval manuscripts, which indicates that the tradition 
can be traced back to the Second Temple period. In a number of 
places, however, the paragraph divisions in the medieval manu- 
scripts do not coincide with the end of a verse according to the 
accents. This is known as P1DD yynxa npoa ‘a paragraph division 
within a verse’, e.g. Gen. 35.22, 1 Sam. 16.2. The reason for this 
appears to be that the paragraph division of the written text and 
the division expressed by the cantillation are two different layers 
of exegetical tradition, which occasionally do not correspond 
with one another. In a number of cases, the cantillation divisions 
conflicted with the qere, as is seen by the fact that in a number 
of verses a division in the gere represented by a pausal form in 


the vocalization has a conjunctive accent in the cantillation.** 


”” There is evidence that the written accent signs were introduced before 
the vocalization signs in the various traditions of notation of reading 
traditions (Dotan 1981). 

48 For this phenomenon see Revell (1980; 2015), I. Ben-David (1995) 
and Khan (2013a, 59-60). According to Dresher (1994) and DeCaen 
and Dresher (2020) this phenomenon is motivated by the system of pro- 


sodic division, which obliges conjunctives to be used in long verses in 
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The cantillation is a layer of reading that has roots in late 
antiquity. There are references to the teaching of biblical 
cantillation in Talmudic literature. One passage (Babylonian 
Talmud, Berakhot 62a) mentions the use of the right hand by the 
teacher or leader of the congregation to indicate the accents of 
the reading. The term n’nyv *poa ‘stops of the accents’, which is 
found in Talmudic literature, reflects the function of the accents 
to mark syntactic division. The association of the chant with the 
interpretation of the meaning of the text was recognized, as is 
shown by the Talmudic interpretation of Neh. 8.8 ‘[And they read 
from the book, from the law of God, clearly;] they gave the sense 
and (the people) understood the reading’ (xapaa iran Dav diwy), 
which is said to refer to the reading with accents. 

Evidence for the division of the biblical text by accents in 
the Second Temple period is found in a Septuagint manuscript 
from the second century B.C.E. that has spaces corresponding to 
the major pausal accents of the Tiberian tradition (Revell 1971). 
In addition to the Tiberian accent signs, there was also a tradition 
of marking cantillation divisions by accents in manuscripts with 
Babylonian vocalization. Divisions of the Babylonian cantillation 
in most cases coincide with those of the Tiberian tradition 
(Shoshany 2003; 2013). This can be interpreted as reflecting that 
they had a common origin in antiquity. 

There is evidence that in the Second Temple period the 


exegesis of the syntax of the biblical text did not always 


some places where they are not expected. This would imply that the 
prosodic accent system was imposed on an earlier inherited reading tra- 


dition. 
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correspond to that of the Tiberian accents. This is seen in the 
Septuagint translation, which often reflects a different syntactic 
division of the verse. From the Pesher commentaries found in 
Qumran, moreover, it appears that the delimitation of biblical 
verses did not always correspond to the placement of the final 
pausal accent (silluq) in the Tiberian tradition. It should be taken 
into account, however, that, just as there was a large range of 
consonantal textual traditions at this period, it is likely that there 
were a variety of exegetical traditions regarding the syntax of the 
text. 

This is seen in the case of Isa. 40.3. In the New Testament, 
‘the voice of one crying in the wilderness’ of Matt. 3.3 reflects an 
interpretation that is different from the one reflected by the 
Tiberian accents. In the Manual of Discipline from Qumran (1QS 
8.13-14), however, the introit ‘a voice calls’ is omitted and the 
teacher uses the verse to exhort the sectarians ‘to prepare a way 
in the wilderness’, i.e. establish a community there. This shows 
that the Masoretic interpretation of the syntax was also current 
at that period. The version found in Matt. 3.3 is apparently an 
exegetical reworking to support the call of John from the wilder- 
ness (Fishbane 1988, 367-68). Another case is Deut. 26.5. The 
interpretation in conformity with the accents ‘An Aramaean was 
seeking to destroy my father’ can be traced to the Second Temple 
period. Midrashic literature, however, indicates that there was 
also an ancient tradition of interpreting it ‘My father is an 
Aramaean about to perish’ (Goldschmidt 1960, 34ff.).*° It is likely 


* The Septuagint translation (cupiav améBadev 6 nathp wou ‘my father 


abandoned Syria’) seems to reflect a slightly different consonantal text. 
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that the exegetical tradition of the Masoretic accents has its 
origin in the teachings of mainstream Pharisaic Judaism. Within 
the accent system itself one can sometimes identify different 
layers of tradition. One example of this is the decalogue in Exod. 
20.13-16. The accentuation of this passage is unusual in that most 
words have two different accents. The explanation of this double 
accentuation is apparently that it reflects two layers of tradition. 
According to one layer of tradition, the four commandments are 
presented in four separate verses, whereas in another they form 
together one accentual unit.*° 

The Targums frequently reflect an interpretation of the text 
that corresponds to the divisions of the cantillation. In Deut. 26.5, 
for instance, the disjunctive accent on the first word of the clause 
748 Tak +N indicates that it is syntactically separated from the 
following word and so the two should be interpreted as subject 
and predicate rather than a noun and attributive adjective. The 
sense reflected by the accents, therefore, is ‘An Aramaean (i.e. 
Laban) was seeking to destroy my father’. This is a Midrashic 
interpretation, which is reflected by Targum Ongelos (7x8 729 
RAN 7 NTIIND NYA). 

We may say, therefore, that three layers of textual tradition 
became fixed and canonized, one written, i.e. the ketiv, and two 
oral, i.e. the gere and the cantillation tradition. It is not known 
whether there was a difference in the historical depth of the two 
oral layers of tradition. The accents, however, clearly relate more 


closely to the gere than the ketiv. When, for example, the qgere 


5° For the existence of different layers of accent systems see Menahem 
Cohen (1987). 
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contains words that are not written in the ketiv, these words have 
accents and, vice versa, words that are written but not read have 
no accents. When a word that occurs in the gere is omitted in the 
ketiv, some manuscripts write the accents, e.g. in Jer. 31.38, 
where the ketiv is oy 730 and the gere is D’xa Or 737 ‘behold the 
days are coming’, L writes the accents of the gere D’xa on a filler 


sign: 


L: 
Pe, ee i “ 
v YD TaN 
b i. “ I q | ; as 
This phenomenon of two oral traditions may be compared 
to the toleration of pluriformity in the oral reading traditions 
(qir@’at) of the Qur’an. As we have seen above, attempts were 
made to restrain this pluriformity, but it was not eliminated 
altogether and a limited diversity of reading traditions were 
legitimated. The most direct analogy to the different Quranic 
qird’at is the existence of reading traditions that were distinct 
from the Tiberian one, namely the Babylonian, Palestinian and 
various non-standard Tiberian traditions. One could, however, 
also regard the existence of distinct oral layers within the 
Tiberian tradition as a manifestation of the legitimation of a 


pluriformity of reading traditions. 
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1.0.7. THE REPRESENTATION OF THE QERE IN WRITTEN 
FORM 


As is well known, the Targums sometimes go beyond the oral 
reading reflected by the medieval Masoretic tradition and make 
further adjustments for purposes of exegesis or the resolution of 
perceived textual difficulties. One may regard them, therefore, as 
a further layer of tradition, refining the oral cantillated gere. It is 
of interest that some features of the oral gere and the adjustments 
of the Targums actually appear in the written text of some 
Qumran Hebrew Bible manuscripts.*! This may be compared to 
the situation in the early years of the transmission of the Qur’an. 
There are references to the existence of early codices of the 
Quran that deviated from the ‘Uthmanic text. Some of the 
readings attributed to these codices that differed from the 
‘Uthmanic text survived as oral reading traditions after the 
‘Uthmanic recension had become the standard written form of 
the text.°* Even in some medieval manuscripts of the Hebrew 
Bible, the reading of the gere was written in the text in place of 
the reading of the ketiv. These were predominantly manuscripts 
written for private use. Such manuscripts, which are mainly 
preserved in the Genizah in fragmentary form, often deviate from 


the traditional Masoretic tradition in other respects. Many, for 


5! For the reflection of the gere in the ketiv of 1QIsa* from Qumran see 
Kutscher (1979, 519-21). The correspondences between the adjust- 
ments of the Targum and the ketiv of Qumran manuscripts have been 
discussed by Gottlieb (2016). 


52 See Leemhuis (2017). 
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example, exhibit features of Non-Standard Tiberian vocalization 
or lack accents. An extreme case of such private medieval 
manuscripts is a corpus of Hebrew Bible manuscripts written by 
Karaite scribes in Arabic transcription (81.0.13.3.). These regu- 
larly represent the gere in the transcription rather than the ketiv. 
By contrast, monumental manuscripts, which were typically 
deposited in public institutions, preserved the traditional dis- 
tinction between the ketiv and the gere. 

Biblical manuscripts with Palestinian vocalization, which 
in general should be considered to be private texts, frequently 
have the gere form written in place of the ketiv (Revell 1977, 164- 
65). Manuscripts with Babylonian vocalization, most of which 
can be assumed to have been written in Iraq, correspond to the 
Tiberian consonantal text very closely and differ only in a few 
details. These differences are generally related to orthography 
and include, in some cases, the harmonization of the ketiv with 
the gere. Such small divergences between the ‘Easterners’ (Madin- 
ha’e) and the ‘Westerners’ (Ma‘arba’e) are mentioned in the 
Tiberian Masoretic notes and also in lists appended to Tiberian 


manuscripts. 


1.0.8. THE HISTORICAL DEPTH OF THE TIBERIAN READING 
TRADITION 


There are a number of indications that the Tiberian reading tra- 
dition, i.e. the gere of the Tiberian Masoretic Text, which came 
to be represented by the Tiberian vocalization sign system, had 


its roots in the Second Temple Period. 
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As has been remarked, the textual differences between the 
reading and the written text are referred to in Rabbinic literature. 
Furthermore, some of the Qumran scrolls from the Second 
Temple period have in a number of places the text of the Tiberian 
qgere.*? One may trace back the text of gere forms even further, 
into the period of literary growth of the biblical books. There is 
internal evidence for this in the distribution of qere and ketiv 
within the Masoretic text. This is found, for example, in the fact 
that the ketiv of the text of Chronicles often corresponds to the 
qere of its earlier biblical source. An example of this is the word 
mwi3a ‘surrounding pasture-lands’, which is used in association 
with the lists of Levitical cities in Josh. 21 and 1 Chron. 6. The 
Chronicler is clearly using the text of Josh. 21 as his literary 
source. In the original text in Joshua, the word is always written 
as a singular form but it is read in the reading tradition as a 
plural: 7w737. This reflects a later interpretation of an originally 
singular form as a plural (Barr 1984). This ‘later’ interpretation, 
however, is no later than the consonantal text of Chronicles, 
where it is written as a plural. Even if we do not attribute this 
interpretation to the author of the Chronicles passage, there are 
good grounds for arguing that the text of the reading tradition of 
Josh. 21 is as old as the consonantal text of 1 Chron. 6.** 


°8 This is found particularly in ‘popular’ texts such as 1 QIsa’; cf. Kutscher 
(1979, 519-21). 

4 For the antiquity of the reading tradition see the discussion in Barr 
(1968, 207-22) and Grabbe (1977, 179-97). Maimon Cohen (2007) 
argues that the gere variants listed in the Masoretic notes are linguistic 
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In Late Biblical Hebrew, certain verbs with a reflexive or 
non-agentive meaning appear as nif‘al in the past suffix 
conjugation form (perfect) whereas they appear as qal in Classical 
Biblical Hebrew. The intransitive form of the verb ‘to stumble’ 
(5w3), for example, appears in the nif“al 5w31 in the book of Daniel 
(Swan ‘and he will stumble’ Dan. 11.19) but in the gal form wa 
elsewhere. In the prefix conjugation (imperfect), however, the 
verb is vocalized as a nif‘al throughout the Bible. This is because 
the ketiv of the prefix conjugation (5w>) is ambiguous as to the 
verbal conjugation and could, in principle, be read as qal or nif‘al. 
The Tiberian reading tradition treats the verbal forms as nif‘al 
where this would be compatible with the consonantal text, but 
the occurrence of the gal form in the suffix conjugation in 
Classical Biblical Hebrew suggests that the verb was originally 
read as qal in all forms. This is clearly the case in the infinitive 
form of this verb i5w3i (Prov. 24.17), where the consonant text 
lacks the initial he of the nif‘al Own) and so must have repre- 
sented the gal, but it is nevertheless read as a nif‘al. The crucial 
point is that the replacement of the qal by the nif‘al is reflected 
by the consonantal text itself in Late Biblical Hebrew in the book 
of Daniel. In some cases, the evidence for the development of an 
original gal verb into a nif‘al form that is independent of the vo- 
calization is found in the Qumran manuscripts from the Second 
Temple period many centuries before the creation of the vocali- 
zation sign system. This applies, for example, to the verb wa: ‘to 


approach’. On account of the assimilation of the initial nun in this 


variants that date back to the time of the composition of the biblical 
books. 
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verb when in contact with the following consonant, the orthog- 
raphy of the prefix conjugation can only be read as qal (w3’), since 
a nif‘al reading would require the insertion of a nun in the conso- 
nantal text (wir). The orthography of the suffix conjugation form 
(w31), however, could be read as either gal or nif‘al, and it is the 
nif‘al reading that was adopted in the reading tradition (w33). In 
the Qumran text 4Q512 (40-41, 2) the infinitive of this verb ap- 
pears in the form wna, which is unambiguously a nif‘al (iw3374) 
(Ariel 2013, 947). Similar distinctions between the suffix conju- 
gation and prefix conjugation of passive forms are found, 
whereby the former is vocalized as pu‘al whereas the latter is vo- 
calized as nif‘al (e.g. s1 ‘was torn apart’ vs. 37°). Furthermore, 
the vocalization interprets certain verbs as pi‘el, which are likely 
to have been originally gal. The verb wn: ‘to drive out’, for exam- 
ple, is normally vocalized as pi‘el in the prefix and suffix conju- 
gations (AW 73, wn), in which the orthography is ambiguous be- 
tween a qal or pi‘el reading. In the participles, however, where 
the orthography of qal and pi‘el would be distinct, the original 
qal is preserved (w73, 1W173). The shifts of pu‘al to nif‘al and qal 
to pi‘el are developments that are attested in Post-biblical Hebrew 
already in Second Temple sources.°° 

Another case of correspondence of the ketiv of late books 


with that of the gere of earlier books is the word ‘Jerusalem’. The 


°° For these issues relating to the vocalization of verbal forms see 
Ginsberg (1934), Ben-Hayyim (1958, 237), Qimron (1986) and Fass- 
berg (2001). For further re-interpretations of the Masoretic orthography 
in the Samaritan reading tradition see Ben-Hayyim (2000, 338-339) 
and Schorch (2004). 
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regular ketiv or this word in the earlier books is nwi, whereas 
the gere is n>wi7” [jaRu:fo:;'la:jim] with the final syllable broken 
by a glide. In some of the late books, there are a few examples of 
the ketiv of this work spelt with a yod before the final mem, e.g. 
own (Esther 2.6). 

External evidence for the antiquity of the gere includes the 
fact that in many cases where there is a semantic difference be- 
tween the qere and the ketiv, the meaning of the qere is reflected 
by the Greek Septuagint. A clear example of this is the exegetical 
alteration in the reading tradition whereby an original expression 
of ‘seeing the face of God’ is changed into the theologically more 


acceptable ‘appearing before God’ by reading the verb as a nif‘al 


aoe wipe’ 


appear before the Lord, your God’. This change is clear where the 
verb is an infinitive and it lacks the expected initial he of the nif‘al 
form in the consonantal text, e.g. Exod. 34.24 *35-nx nied qnova 
This change in the reading tradition is reflected not only in the 
Targums but also already in the Septuagint (C. McCarthy 1981, 
197-202), the Pentateuch section of which is normally dated to 
the third century B.C.E. 

One example that demonstrates the conservative nature of 
the phonology of the Tiberian reading is the pronunciation of the 
pe in the word iit5x ‘his palace’ (Dan. 11.45). According to 
medieval sources, this was pronounced as an _ emphatic 
unaspirated stop, whereas the letter pe with dagesh in all other 


places in the reading tradition was pronounced as an aspirated 
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stop, i.e. a stop followed by a short flow of air before the onset 
of the voicing for the ensuing vowel (81.1.17.). The hard 
pronunciation of the pe is also mentioned by Jerome, who states 
that it is the only ‘Latin’ p in the entire Bible (p in Latin was 
regularly pronounced as an unaspirated stop).°° The hard 
pronunciation is also reflected by the Greek transcription Anadavw 
by the Church father Theodoretus (fifth century CE). Here the 
Hebrew letter is with Greek pi, which, like Latin p, was pronounced 
as unaspirated [p].°” The word is in origin a loan from Old Persian. 
The unaspirated pronunciation of the pe, which is 
uncharacteristic of Hebrew, evidently preserves a feature that 
existed in the pronunciation of the source language.** The fact 
that this feature, which conflicted with normal Hebrew 


pronunciation, should have been preserved from the original 


°° Notandum autem quod cum pe littera hebraeus sermo non habeat, 
sed pro ipsa utatur phe cuius uim graecum $ sonat—in isto tantum loco 
apud Hebraeos scribatur quidem phe sed legatur pe. ‘But it should be 
noted that while Hebrew speech does not have the letter pe (i.e., Latin 
P [p]), but instead of it uses phe, the force of which is approximated by 
the sound of Greek ¢ (i.e., [ph])—in that particular place (i.e., Dan. 
11.45) among the Hebrews phe (i.e., 5 [ph]) indeed is written but it is 
read as pe (i.e., Latin p [p])’. Translation by Ben Kantor. Cf. Sutcliffe 
(1948, 124-25). 

°7 Some Greek transcriptions represent the Hebrew pe with Greek phi 
(i.e. aspirated [p"]), e.g. edadavw (Theodotion, second century C.E.), 
edadavw / apadavw (Polychronios, fifth century C.E.). These could be 
interpreted as reflecting variant reading traditions. The Greek data were 


supplied by Ben Kantor. 
°8 Steiner (1993). 
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period of composition right down to the period of the Masoretes, 
centuries after contact of the transmitters of the tradition with 
the source language had ceased, demonstrates great conservatism 
in the Tiberian reading tradition. 

Another relevant issue in this context is the pronunciation 
of the letter w, which is read in the Tiberian reading tradition in 
two ways, distinguished in the vocalization by points, namely 
either as [J] (shin) or as [s] (sin), the latter being equivalent to 
the sound of the letter 0 (samekh). It is clear that the reading 
tradition of w differed from the original pronunciation of the 
letter in the pre-exilic period when Hebrew was first committed 
to writing, otherwise the letter 0 would regularly appear in the 
orthography where the reading tradition pronounces the sound 


[s].°° It is noteworthy, however, that roots and words that were 


°° This orthographic phenomenon can be interpreted in two ways. The 
pre-exilic v may have been pronounced as a single sound, presumably 
[§], in all contexts. Possible evidence for this is the fact that in the 
Samaritan reading tradition the letter is always pronounced [J], 
including where the Tiberian tradition has sin. This feature of the 
Samaritan reading tradition may have its roots in a type of 
pronunciation that existed side by side with the Tiberian type in the 
Second Temple Period. Alternatively, the letter w in the pre-exilic 
orthography may have been intended to represent two sounds, which, 
according to this interpretation, are normally thought to have been [f] 
and a lateral sibilant resembling the lateral s [1] of Modern South 
Arabian languages. In the Second Temple Period the lateral sibilant 
would have shifted to [s]. It should be taken into account, furthermore, 
that both of these alternative types of pronunciation of w may have 
existed in the pre-exilic period. The necessity to use a single letter to 
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regularly spelt with sin in pre-exilic books are occasionally spelt 


interchangeably with sin and samekh in later books, e.g. 
Ezra 4.5: 0990) ‘and they hire’ vs. 2 Chron. 24.12 onav 


The letters sin and samekh occasionally interchange in 


proper names in the late books, e.g. 
Ezra 4.11: snvwnms ‘Artaxerxes’ vs. Ezra 7.1 snownmKx 


Such cases of interchange between the written letters sin 
and samekh are sporadic and most likely unintentional deviations 
from the standard orthography that reflect the interference of 
contemporary pronunciation. 

In Rabbinic literature, the gere of sin is sometimes referred 
to as samekh and its ketiv as shin.® In these sources, the reading 
(gere) of the letter sin is identified with that of samekh. Inter- 
changes of orthography such as 0°920) and Db 2¥, therefore, con- 
stitute another case of the gere being datable to the Second 
Temple Period by orthographic variations internal to the 
consonantal text. 

In some manuscripts with Palestinian and Babylonian vo- 
calization, the letter sin is distinguished from shin by writing over 
sin a miniature 0 (samekh) and over shin a miniature w (shin) 
(Revell 1970a, 87; Kahle 1902, 11). In some manuscripts with 


Palestinian vocalization written in abbreviated form (known as 


represent two sounds arose from the fact the alphabet used to write 
Hebrew was in origin the one that was developed to represent 
Phoenician, in which the two sibilant sounds in question were not 
distinguished. 

°° Steiner (1996). 
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serugin) a letter samekh is written in place of sin (Revell 1977, 
66). 

There is some evidence that the placement of samekh over 
the letter w as a diacritical sign for sin was an ancient practice 
with roots in the period in which the ketiv was being stabilized, 
i.e. the Second Temple period. One persuasive case is the variant 
spellings of the following proper name in the books of Nehemiah 


and Ezra: 


Neh. 7.52. L: now, gere note: o’0w5Di, i.e. the gere is 
mowal. 


Ezra 2.50. L: 0°0°53, gere note 0°05), i.e. the gere is 0°D15). 


If we leave aside the difference between the ketiv and the 
qere regarding the medial vowel in this name, the spelling with 
the added shin in Neh. 7.52 n’owiai could be explained as the 
result of the fact that the spelling was originally o’w151 with a 
superscribed samekh over the w to indicate that it should be read 
as sin. The samekh was subsequently incorporated into the line of 
the text by scribal error.®! The reading of the first letter of the 
sequence ow as shin is likely to have been a later orthoepic 
measure to ensure that the two letters were read distinctly 
(81.0.11.). The form 0°0°)3 in Ezra 2.50 with samekh is presumably 
an orthographic variant of the original form 0°w’5: with sin. If 
this is the correct explanation, then this is further evidence for 
the equivalence of samekh and sin at an early period. 

It should be pointed out that in gere notes in the medieval 


manuscripts a sin of the ketiv is spelt w and not 0, e.g. 


°1 Cf. Honeyman (1944). 
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Ezra 4.23. L: xnwwnmix, gere note: nww, i.e. the gere is 
AVY. 


Ezra 10.37: L: 1wy, gere note: wy, i.e. the gere is "wy. 
Ezra 10.44. L: *xw3, gere note: 1NWi, i.e. the gere is 1NWi. 


In such cases, the focus of the gere note is not on the sin but 
rather on other letters in the ketiv. It may be for this reason that 
it has not been replaced by samekh in the note. Moreover, the 
purpose of the gere notes was to supply an appropriate 
orthography of the gere. Within the norms of the biblical 
orthography, w was an appropriate orthography of [s] and so 
there was no need to alter it. 

Another indicator that the roots of the Tiberian reading 
tradition were in the Second Temple period is its close 
relationship with the Babylonian reading tradition, which is 
reflected by manuscripts with Babylonian vocalization. This close 
relationship between two branches of tradition transmitted in 
different geographical locations is most easily explained through 
the comparative method of historical linguistics as the result of a 
common genetic connection in a single location at an earlier 
period. The most obvious place of origin would be Second 
Temple Palestine. Just as the written text of both the Babylonian 
tradition and the Tiberian tradition has its origins in a proto- 
Masoretic text of the Second Temple Period,” it is likely that 
there was a proto-Masoretic reading tradition, which likewise 


split into an eastern and western branch. This proto-Masoretic 


°2 For the phenomenon of the proto-Masoretic text-type in the Second 
Temple sources see Tov (2012). 
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reading tradition was clearly distinct from the Samaritan reading 
tradition, which itself exhibits some features that can be 
correlated with Second Temple sources, such as the long 
pronominal forms (attimma, -kimma).°? 

As remarked, there is evidence of great conservatism in 
some elements of the Tiberian reading tradition, such as the pe 
of i7788 (Dan. 11.45), but a comparison of the Tiberian and Bab- 
ylonian branches of the biblical reading tradition shows that in 
some features the Babylonian reading appears to be more linguis- 
tically conservative. This is shown by the fact the Babylonian 
tradition sometimes has parallels with earlier sources that are 
lacking in the Tiberian tradition. For example, the preservation 
of an /a/ vowel in unstressed closed syllables that is found in the 
transcriptions of the Septuagint, Origen and Jerome is a feature 
of Babylonian pronunciation, whereas this vowel is more widely 
attenuated to /i/ in the Tiberian tradition, e.g. Septuagint 
Mafoap ‘Mabsar’ (Tiberian: 1y1n, 1 Chron. 1.53),°* Origen’s Hex- 
apla AwuaAaua ‘for the battle’ (Tiberian: Apnynm> Psa. 18.40), 
Jerome: macne ‘cattle’ (Tiberian: m3pn),° Babylonian 73h 
[mav's*a:r].°’ Babylonian corresponds to Origen and Jerome and 


also to some Qumran texts in preserving the unstressed /o/ vowel 


°3 Morag (1971), Ben-Hayyim (2000). 

64 Sperber (1937, 191). 

6 Brgnno (1943, 387). 

° Siegfried (1884, 50), Sperber (1937, 192). 
°” Yeivin (1985, para. 41.46). 
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in prefix conjugation verbs where it is reduced to shewa in Tibe- 
rian, e.g. ‘isan [titbo'le:ni:] (Job 9.31, Tiberian: *1520n ‘you will 
plunge me’); cf. Origen teddpodov (= 148° Psa. 18.39), Jerome 
iezbuleni ‘he will honour me’ (Tiberian: *y)2r Gen. 30.20),”° and 
the frequent occurrence of vav in the Qumran manuscripts after 
the second radical of prefix conjugation verbs where Tiberian has 
shewa, e.g. Diop, Adiwpr, wdwp».7! 

Some features of the Tiberian reading that differ from Bab- 
ylonian may have developed under the influence of the vernacu- 
lar Aramaic of the Jews of Palestine. It is not clear whether this 
applies to the aforementioned features, but we can identify a pos- 
sible case of influence in the pronunciation of consonantal vav. 
We know from medieval sources that in the Tiberian reading tra- 
dition of Biblical Hebrew the default pronunciation of this letter 
was a labio-dental [v] (81.1.6.). In Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, 
vav appears to have had the same labio-dental pronunciation. 
This is shown by the interchange of vav and fricative bet in Jewish 
Palestinian Aramaic texts and Rabbinic Hebrew of sources of Pal- 
estinian provenance. The fact that fricative bet in these texts also 


sometimes shifts to pe due to devoicing shows that it must have 


68 Yeivin (1985, para. 16.36). 
°° Janssens (1982, 92). 
7° Siegfried (1884, 48), Sperber (1937, 158). 


7 Qimron (1986, 50; 2018, 195-196), Reymond (2014, 209-21). For 
the parallels between these Qumran forms and the medieval Babylonian 
tradition see Yeivin (1972). 
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been labio-dental and this implies that vav also was labio-den- 
tal.”* There is also evidence of the pronunciation of vav as a labio- 
dental in Mishnaic Hebrew, in that vav in some words corre- 
sponds to bet in Biblical Hebrew and vav and bet interchange in 
the orthography of some manuscripts, e.g. 


m1 ‘he has disfigured her’ (Sotah 1.7); cf. Biblical Hebrew 
533 (M. H. Segal 1927, 34-35) 


D'TNN ~ Oa ‘geese’ (Bar-Asher 2015, 61-62) 


The shift in the pronunciation of vav to a labio-dental in 
Aramaic and Hebrew in late antique Palestine is likely to be due 
to convergence with a shift of [w] to [v] in Greek at this period 
(Kantor and Khan forthcoming).” 

The Babylonian tradition itself appears to have undergone 
some change due to the influence of the local vernacular, which 
resulted in a number of features that differed from Tiberian due 
to their being innovative rather than conservative. One such fea- 
ture that is characteristic of the Babylonian pronunciation tradi- 


tion is the shift of holem to sere, which is reflected in the vocalized 


72 A, Ben-David (1960, 255), Kutscher (1976, 16-17), Sokoloff (1968, 
30), Epstein (1964, 1223-26). This pronunciation of vav can also be 
reconstructed in the Samaritan tradition of Hebrew (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 
33). 

73 Possible evidence for the embryonic merging of vav and fricative bet 
in Palestine is found already in some Qumran manuscripts, see Qimron 
(2018, 122) (I am grateful to Noam Mizrahi for drawing my attention 
to this). 
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manuscripts by an interchange of these two vowels.”* The Karaite 
scholar al-Qirgisani writing in the tenth century C.E. attributes 
this feature to influence from the language of the ‘Nabat’, i.e. the 
Aramaic speaking population of Iraq.”° The fronting of back vow- 
els is still a feature of modern vernacular Iranian dialects in west- 
ern Iran, including those spoken by Jews (Borjian 2012, 9, §D14). 

One aspect of Tiberian vocalization that several scholars 
have identified as an indicator of the antiquity of the reading tra- 
dition is the apparent historical layering of variant types of vo- 
calization of words with the same orthography across different 
Biblical books. These are differences in vocalization between 
words in late biblical books and corresponding words in earlier 
biblical books. In such cases, the vocalization found in the later 
books often corresponds to a type of vocalization that is charac- 
teristic of Rabbinic Hebrew or Aramaic, i.e. languages associated 
with the language situation in the Second Temple Period rather 
than the pre-exilic period. In two cases in Chronicles, for 
example, the nif‘al of the verb 75° is vocalized in an unusual way, 
with shureq rather than holem and dagesh in the middle radical: 
17711 ‘they were born’ (1 Chron. 3.5, 20.8). This morphological 
feature is not found in the vocalization of the earlier books but is 
found in some traditions of Rabbinic Hebrew.” The vocalization 


of these forms apparently reflects a dialectal form of morphology 


74 Yeivin (1985, para. 11.6). 

8 Cf. al-Qirqisani (Kitab al-’Anwar w-al-Mardaqib, ed. Nemoy 19339, vol. 
2: 140). 

7° Cf. Yalon (1964, 152-57) and the references cited in Morag (1974, 
310). 
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that was current in the time of the Chronicler. By implication, 
the vocalization of the earlier books must reflect a different, 
presumably slightly earlier tradition (Morag 1974). A further 
example is the difference in vocalization between 5%nx ‘feeble’ 
(Psa. 6.3) and o>baxn ‘the feeble’ (Neh. 3.34). The vocalization 
o>>axn in the late biblical book reflects the one that is used in 
Rabbinic sources (Boyarin 1988, 63-64). The dual of the noun 
Mp is vocalized n’p in Hab. 3.4, with the normal pattern of the 
dual, but n°? in Dan. 8 (verses 3, 6, 20), with the pattern of the 
stem of plural nouns, as is found in early vocalized manuscripts 
of the Mishnah (Kister 1992, 47, n.9; 1998, 246, n.9). The form 
‘aq ‘Arab(ian)’ occurs in pre-exilic sources, whereas the word 
has the vocalization 14», corresponding to that of Aramaic, in 
post-exilic sources (Nehemiah and Chronicles) (Steiner 2016, 
313). There is a difference in vocalization between 077177 (1 
Chron. 14.4) and o77 in the parallel passage in 2 Sam 5.14. The 
word 5an in the phrase 127n 54n ‘we have acted corruptly’ (Neh. 
1.7) is vocalized with the vocalic pattern of an infinitive con- 
struct in a context where the vocalic pattern of an infinitive ab- 
solute may have been expected in earlier books. In Dan. 11.20 
the construct of the noun 777 ‘glory’ is vocalized 777, rather than 
19, which is the vocalic pattern of the construct in earlier 
books.” 

Such differences in vocalization across pre-exilic and post- 


exilic books constitute strong evidence for the argument that 


”” These last three cases are noted by Jan Joosten, paper delivered at 
the conference The exegetical value of the Masora: Pointing and accen- 


tuation in historical perspective (Oxford, 7-8 November, 2016). 
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there is historical layering in the reading tradition reflected by 
the medieval vocalization. The variant types of morphophonol- 
ogy in the late books, which often correspond in form to Rabbinic 
Hebrew or Aramaic, would have become incorporated into the 
reading tradition of the late books at some point in the Second 
Temple Period, whereas the variants found in the earlier books 
must reflect an earlier stage in the development of the biblical 
reading tradition. Crucially the later types of morphophonology 
were not extended to the reading tradition of the earlier books. 
I would like to explore in greater detail the last point, i.e. 
the fact that the late morphophonology in the forms in question 
was not applied uniformly across the reading of all books. We 
have, in fact, already seen some counterexamples to this phenom- 
enon. Attention was drawn above to the phenomenon whereby 
innovations in verbal patterns that are characteristic of the Sec- 
ond Temple Period (i.e. shifts of intransitive gal to nif‘al and tran- 
sitive gal to pi‘el) were extended to the vocalism of the earlier 
books. There are also cases of exegetical harmonization whereby 
the vocalism of words in late books is extended to parallel 
phrases in earlier books that have an orthography reflecting a 
different meaning. An example of this is the word mw730 
‘surrounding pasture-lands’ in 1 Chron. 6. As remarked, the 
Chronicler is clearly using as his literary source the text of Josh. 
21, in which the word is written as a singular form but it is read 
in the reading tradition as a plural: 7W73n. This reflects a later 
interpretation of an originally singular form as a plural. This 


‘later’ interpretation is reflected also by the consonantal text of 
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Chronicles, where it is written as a plural. The later interpretation 


has been extended to the reading tradition of the earlier book. 


It should be taken into account that there are a number of 


other variations in Tiberian vocalization within the biblical cor- 


pus that cannot easily be correlated with chronological layer- 


ing.”® These include, for example: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(S) 


Variations in the use of dagesh in the same lexeme such as 
1 ‘let it go round’ (1 Sam 5.8) vs. 1° ‘it goes round’ (1 
Kings 7.15); injan ‘his wound’ (Isa. 53.5) vs. "man ‘my 
wound’ (Gen. 4.23) 


Variations in hatef vowels in the same lexeme, such as 117 
‘they consider’ (Isa. 13:17) vs. pawn ‘they conceive’ (Psa. 
35:20) 


Variation between hireq and segol in the same lexeme, as in 
73m ‘and he carried into exile’ (2 Kings 24.14) vs. 7237 ‘he 
carried into exile’ (Jer. 52.28), or at least in the same mor- 
pheme, as in 725x} ‘and I will be honoured’ (Isa. 49.5) vs. 
wax ‘I will be asked’ (Ezek. 36.37). 


Variations between qgibbus and short games as the reflex of 
a historical short *u in the same lexeme or in similar 
contexts, e.g. i773 (Psa. 150.2) vs. #13 ‘his greatness’ (Deut. 
11.2). 


Occasionally a hatef games occurs in a prefix conjugation 
verb (imperfect) before a pronominal suffix or a cohor- 


tative suffix rather than the normal vocalization with shewa 


78 Several of these were noted by Néldeke (1912). 
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in such contexts. This reflects the lack of complete 
reduction of the vowel that occurs after the second radical 
in forms without suffixes, e.g. 139nwx ‘I will plant it (m)’ 
(Ezek. 17.23), n>i2wxi ‘and I weighed’ (Ezra 8.25), -nvpoX 
Xi ‘let me glean’ (Ruth 2.7). 


(6) Variations between sere and patah in the stem of pi‘el verbal 
forms, e.g. 913 ‘[who] has brought up?’ (Isa. 49.21) vs. 573 
‘he made great’ (Josh. 4.14). 


(7) Variations between hireq and sere before gutturals in pi‘el 
verbs, e.g. 181 (Lam. 2.7, ‘he has spurned’) vs. jx ‘he has 
refused’ (Num. 22.13). 


The key question is whether the types of variation in 
Tiberian vocalization discussed above, diachronic and syn- 
chronic, have any semantic or exegetical significance. 

Some morphophonemic variations are exploited to express 
distinctions in meaning in various reading traditions of the 
Hebrew Bible. There are many examples of this in the Samaritan 
tradition of reading. Typically the pairs of variant patterns of a 
word in the Samaritan tradition consist of one member that is 
conservative and another member that is innovative by a process 
of analogy or assimilation to an Aramaic form, or two members 
that are originally morphophonemic alternants that have now 
become distinct in meaning.”? Many of these distinctions are 


between different grammatical categories of lexical items. 


”° See in particular Florentin (1996) for examples of this phenomenon. 
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Internal differences in vocalism have developed, for example, 


between wayyiqtol past forms and yiqtol non-past forms, e.g.°° 


wtarad ‘and she went down’ (Tiberian 151), by analogy 
with the pattern qatal vs. térad ‘she goes down’ (non-past, 
Tiberian 74m, T4n) 

A morphophonemic distinction is made in the Samaritan 


tradition between verbal and nominal participles, e.g. 
q-w-m ‘to rise’: qa’am (verbal, based on Aramaic) vs. gam 
(nominal) 
nif‘al form: niqqatal (past verbal, by analogy with imperfect 
yiqqatal) vs. niqtal (nominal) 
There are a number of cases of variants of a single lexeme 


with and without gemination of one of the consonants to express 


distinctions in meaning, e.g. 
adani ‘Lord’ (divine) vs. Adanni ‘master’ (human)*! 


A:sida ‘the stork’ (animal) (Tiberian monn Lev. 11.19) vs. 
assidak ‘your pious one’ (human) (Tiberian 770n Deut. 
33.8)” 

yamoen ‘Yamin’ (proper name) (Tiberian ,” Gen. 46.10) vs. 


yammon ‘right hand’ (Tiberian ;).°° 


8° The transcription system of Ben-Hayyim and Florentin is adopted 
here. 
81 Ben-Hayyim (1957a-77, vol. 4, 8-9, vol. 5, 194; 2000, 260). 


82 Florentin (1996, 231). 
83 Florentin (1996, 234). 
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wyabad ‘and he perished (past)’ (< *yaabad, Tiberian 
+81) vs. yabbad ‘he perishes (non-past)’ (< *ya’bad with 
assimilation of the /’/ to the /b/, Tiberian 718’), i.e. a pair 
of alternants such as Tiberian 11Wm (Isa. 13:17) vs. pawn 


(Psa. 35:20) has come to express a difference in meaning.™ 


‘a:ram ‘the cities’ (Tiberian opm) vs. ‘arram ‘cities’ 


(Tiberian o> y)* 


wama ‘and the cubit’ (Tiberian 79x71) vs. wamma ‘and a 


cubit’ (Tiberian 71x1)*° 


Most of the cases of synchronic variation listed in (1)-(7) 
above do not appear to have semantic or exegetical significance. 
Many of these types of variation in the Tiberian vocalization are 
not found, or only very marginally found, in the Babylonian 
tradition of vocalization, i.e. the other descendant of what I 
propose to identify as the proto-Masoretic reading tradition. This 
is either because the Babylonian tradition is more conservative 
of the proto-Masoretic reading of the particular feature in 
question whereas the Tiberian variation is a later development or 
the Babylonian tradition has levelled variation that has been 


preserved by the Tiberian tradition. In the list of features (1)-(7) 


84 Florentin (1996, 218). This particular minimal pair is not attested in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, but it can be inferred from the contrasting 
patterns used for the attested forms of the past and non-past, e.g. 
wyabadu 7738" ‘and they perished’ (Num. 16:33) vs. tabbad Jann ‘it 
becomes lost’ (Deut. 22:3). 
85 Ben-Hayyim (2000, 92). 
86 Ben-Hayyim (2000, 92). 
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above the Babylonian tradition lacks variation in features (3)- 
(7). In features (3)-(5) it is more conservative and in features (6)- 
(7) it has levelled earlier variation. These are presented as (3a)- 
(7a) below: 


(3a) nbam ‘and he carried into exile’ (2 Kings 24.14): Abin 
[his'lo:]°’ 
7530 ‘he carried into exile’ (Jer. 52.28): 751 [hix'lo:]®* 


Sa2x1 ‘and I will be honoured’ (Isa. 49.5): 35x} 
[w2ikko:'va:6]*° 


wry ‘I will be asked’ (Ezek. 36.37): wITK [?iddo:'ra:f] 


(4a) The Babylonian reading tradition normally preserves a his- 
torical short *u where in Tiberian it shifts to short /3/ 


(qames), e.g. 
i573 ‘his greatness’ (Deut. 11.2): 1573 [gud'lo:]”! 


naan ‘wisdom’ (Jer. 49.7): nan [huy'ma:]” 


87 Yeivin (1985, 302). The transcriptions of the examples with Babylo- 
nian vocalization are in some cases approximations, since there is un- 
certainty regarding the precise realization of some of the phonetic seg- 


ments in the Babylonian pronunciation. 
88 Yeivin (1985, 144). 

8° Yeivin (1985, 505). 

»® Yeivin (1985, 505). 

! Yeivin (1985, §37.12). 

» Yeivin (1985, §37.18). 
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yn2>wa ‘I was cast’ (Psa. 22.11): »n5>wn [huf'laryt*i:]? 


(5a) In the Babylonian reading tradition, it is the norm for the 
vowel of the prefix conjugation verbal stem to be preserved 


before suffixes,” e.g. 


warty ‘I will remember him’ (Jer. 31.20): i>tK 


[?izko'ra:nu:] 

*ba0n ‘you will plunge me’ (Job 9.31): *351vn [titbo'le:ni:] 
nwitn ‘and we will inquire’ (2 Chron. 18.6): awatn 
[wnidro'fo:] 

M21x ‘I will remember’ (Psa. 77.4): Matx [?izko'ro:] 

(6a) In the Babylonian reading tradition it is the norm for the 
vowel of the final syllable of the 3ms pi‘el to be patah,” e.g. 
643 Isa. 49.21 ‘he brought up’ OB 553 [wid'da:l] 
wpa Isa. 1.12 ‘he asked’ OB wpa [viq'qa:S] 

(7a) The Babylonian vocalization reflects a tradition in which it 
is the norm for the vowel to be sere before a guttural in the 
piel,” e.g. 
wn) ‘it will deny’ (Job 8.18): wrin [wxer'ha:f] 

121 ‘and he will serve as a priest’ (Exod. 40.13): Ad 


[wxe:'ha:n] 


°° Yeivin (1985, §24.1). 

* Yeivin (1985, §16.36, §16.45). 
°° Yeivin (1985, §20.01). 

° Yeivin (1985, §20.06). 
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sy ‘and it will graze’ (Exod. 22.4): 7ya1 [wve:'fa:r] 
4x3 ‘he has spurned’ (Lam. 2.7): “Ni [ne:'2a:r] 
psi ‘he renounced’ (Psa. 10.3): PN} [ne:'2a:s"] 


It is unlikely, therefore, that synchronic variations such as 
those listed in (3)-(7) had any semantic or exegetical significance 
in the proto-Masoretic reading tradition, since they are either a 
later development in the Tiberian tradition without clear 
semantic significance or were early features but were eliminated 
in the Babylonian tradition. They were simply cases of internal 
morphophonemic variation that is common across languages. 

The variations in the use of dagesh in the same lexeme in 
the specific examples cited under (1) above do not appear to have 
any semantic or exegetical significance. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that several examples of dagesh distinguishing the meaning 
of doublets of the same lexeme or homophonous words can be 
found in the Tiberian tradition and this has been developed fur- 
ther in the Babylonian tradition. There are, for example, a num- 
ber of homophonous pairs of words in the Tiberian tradition that 
are distinguished by dagesh. These include cases such 11x ‘pow- 
erful’ referring to God, used in the construct state in phrases such 
as py’ 11x ‘the Mighty One of Jacob’ (Gen. 49.24, Isa. 49.26, 
Isa. 60.16, Psa. 132.2, 5) vs. Wax ‘powerful’ used to refer to hu- 
mans (for further details see 81.3.1.3.). 

With regard to pairs of forms from the same lexeme exhib- 
iting a variation between a hatef vowel and silent shewa (as in 
jam? vs. awn’), in many such cases there appears to be a met- 


rical motivation for the variation, which will be discussed in 
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§1.2.5.4. We have seen, however, that in the Samaritan tradition 
such a variation has been exploited to distinguish meaning in 
pairs such as wyabad ‘and he perished (past)’ (< *ya’abad) vs. 
yabbad ‘he perishes (non-past)’ (< *ya’bad). There is, indeed, 
one isolated example of the exploitation of such variation to ex- 
press a semantic distinction in the Tiberian tradition, namely the 
difference in vocalization between the verb apy ‘he supplants’ 
(Jer. 9.3) and the proper name .py”. 

Returning now to the list of variant vocalizations from the 
late books, we should examine whether these had any semantic 
or exegetical significance. I should like to argue that there are 
indeed grounds for hypothesizing that many of the examples of 
such variations were motivated by an attempt to express a se- 
mantic distinction. It is relevant to note that these distinctions 
appear also in biblical manuscripts with Babylonian vocaliza- 
tion,” so they must be attributed to the proto-Masoretic reading 


tradition. Some examples of semantic distinctions are as follows: 


55x vs. o9aNT (Neh. 3.34) 

All cases of 55ax and its inflections are predicative, most with 
clear verbal inflection. o°)9nx7 is the only nominal form with 
nominal inflection (functioning as an attributive adjective): *w751 
Hoax on-3a->y maa ‘and those who spread a net upon the 
water will languish’ (Isa. 19.8), °38 55x ‘I am languishing’ (Psa. 
6.3), vs. oY5axA oA ‘the feeble Jews’ (Neh. 3:34). This dis- 


tinction in vocalism can be compared to the development of a 


°” Examples of such forms that are attested in the manuscripts can be 
found in Yeivin (1985, 608, 843, 956, 1050). 
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distinction in vocalism between verbal and nominal participles 


in the Samaritan tradition. 


aT vs. 7913/7713 

Here again, the formal distinction appears to reflect a distinction 
between verbal and nominal categories. The form 17711 is the only 
inflection of the nif‘al of 15 that has transparent verbal inflection 
in the biblical corpus: o*wiva io-3T511 TDN) ‘and these were born 
to him in Jerusalem’ (1 Chron. 3.5). Other attestations of the 
nif‘al of this verb are either in the singular form 7711, which is 
explicitly adjectival, or 714i: with patah but often used 
impersonally without agreement with a plural subject, so both 
may have been interpreted as adjectival, e.g. T11-nva) T9i3 yaAaN 
‘behold a son is born’ (1 Kings 13.2), #7911 WW THT a Pa TDR 
12na ‘These are the sons of David that were born to him in Heb- 
ron’ (1 Chron. 3.1). 


Tit vs. 7a? 

There may be a distinction also here between nominal and verbal 
participles. Targum Jonathan to o>wiva 1) on ninw nde (2 
Sam 5.14) clearly interprets 7157 as a verbal participle: nanw pox) 
powitra 7°) 17’>nNT ‘These are the names of the ones who were 
born to him in Jerusalem’. The form 1:7 is clearly used as a noun 
in some contexts, e.g. N77 71790 ‘the living child’ (noun) (1 Kings 
3:26); cf. Targum Jonathan: xn x72. Targum Jonathan to n>} 
Dowia -r7 WR od ninw (1 Chron. 14.4), the parallel to 2 
Sam 5.14, is Dowra aan m7 we nET nanw pdx ‘and these are 


the names of the ones who were born who were being 
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raised/were adolescents in Jerusalem’. This Targumic rendering 
of 1 Chron. 14.4 seems to reflect a nominal interpretation of the 
participle, presumably motivated by the added relative modifier 


phrase 17 1Wx, which would typically take a nominal antecedent. 


V1d Vs. VT 

The two forms of these apparently synonymous construct forms 
in the biblical corpus express a distinction between ‘divine glory’ 
(379) and ‘human glory’ (977), e.g. im29n 770 ‘the glory of His 
kingdom’ (God’s glory) (Psa. 145.12) vs. nian 777 ‘glory of the 
kingdom (human glory)’ (Dan. 11.20). As we have seen above, 
the practice of using gemination to express semantic distinction 
is often applied to separate the usage of the same lexeme in di- 
vine and human contexts, e.g. 718 (divine) vs. Vax (human) and 
examples cited above from the Samaritan and Babylonian tradi- 


tions. 


"aw vs. AW 

There is a distinction in meaning here between ‘desert nomad’ 
(-aqv) and ‘a gentilic term of an ethnic group’ (any): bw DAK 
‘anv ‘and no desert nomad/Arab will pitch his tent there’ (Isa. 
13.20) vs. ‘an99 DW) ‘Geshem the Arab’ (Neh. 2.19). One may 
compare this to the formal distinction in Arabic between ’a‘rabi 


‘nomad of the desert’ vs. ‘arabi ‘Arab, Arabian’ (ethnic term)’. 


DP Vs. OP 
The dual form 0:14? in Daniel chapter 8, which has a characteris- 


tically Rabbinic type of vocalization, has the meaning ‘horns’. 
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The form 0°39? in Hab. 3.4, which has the normal dual vocalic 
pattern, has the meaning ‘rays (of light)’. This is the only other 
place where the word occurs in the biblical corpus as a common 
noun without a suffix or not in construct. The difference in vo- 
calization, therefore, is likely to express a distinction in meaning 


between the two forms.”° 


2n vs. 04n 

The infinitive absolute form 54n immediately preceding the 
cognate verb occurs in Exod. 22.25 as an internal object with the 
meaning of ‘taking in pledge’: qv now Dann Dan-or ‘If ever you 
take your neighbour’s garment in pledge’ (Exod. 22.25). Here the 
infinitive absolute is an inner object of the verb. It is connected 
to the verb by a conjunctive accent, which is typical for infinitive 
absolute internal objects; cf. 11Wx aw literally: ‘I shall return a 
returning’ (Gen. 18.10). The construction 72 119an an (Neh. 1.7) 
differs prosodically from 5ann 5an (Exod. 22.25) in that the initial 
form 54n is separated from what follows by a disjunctive accent. 
The word 54n differs from 54n semantically, in that it is from a 
different, albeit homophonous, lexical root. Finally it differs from 
it syntactically according to the interpretation reflected by the 
early versions, which treat it as an adverbial noun rather than an 
inner object: LXX diaAvcet dieAvcayev ‘we have broken with a 
breaking [covenant]’, Vulgate: vanitate seducti sumus ‘we have 
been seduced by vanity’, rather than nominative active partici- 


ples, which are the common translation technique of Greek and 


°8 See the remarks of Yeivin (1985, 844, n.74). 
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Latin for inner objects, e.g. IPR ip : LXX xtapevos xtHTouat 
‘buying I shall buy’ (2 Sam 24.24). 


We may summarize the hypothesis developed above regarding 
the formation of the reading tradition as follows. The variations 
in vocalization in the late biblical books are very likely to have 
had their origin in the language situation of the Second Temple 
Period. The proto-Masoretic reading tradition of the late books 
was fixed in the Second Temple Period and the distinctive late 
forms of vocalization discussed above are likely to reflect features 
of contemporary vernacular speech. At the time when the proto- 
Masoretic reading was fixed for the late books, a reading 
tradition was already in existence for the earlier books. During 
the Second Temple period, some of the innovative features of the 
reading of the late books were extended to the earlier books (e.g. 
the reading of intransitive qal verbs as nif‘al and the transitive gal 
as piel). Some of the innovative features of the later period, 
however, were not retroverted into the reading of the same 
lexemes in the earlier books, but rather the corresponding earlier 
forms were retained. One factor, perhaps the key factor, that 
motivated this retention of some of these distinct forms in the 
reading of the biblical corpus was the desire to distinguish 
different aspects of meaning or the distinction between 
homophonous lexemes. There were other cases of variation 
across the proto-Masoretic reading tradition as a whole, some 
most likely the result of synchronic language variation. Some of 
these variations were exploited to distinguish meaning (in 


particular, gemination). A large proportion of the synchronic 
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variation, however, did not have any semantic or exegetical 
significance. Some of this type of variation that survived in the 
Tiberian tradition was eliminated by levelling in the Babylonian 
tradition. Moreover, some new variation with no semantic 
significance developed in the Tiberian and Babylonian reading 
traditions after the two branches split from the proto-Masoretic 
tradition. The use of gemination to distinguish meaning within 
lexemes and between homophonous lexemes was extended 
further after the Tiberian and Babylonian branches had divided, 
especially in the Babylonian branch (81.3.1.3.). 

The exploitation of diachronic or synchronic morphopho- 
nemic variation to express distinctions in meaning was a form of 
inner-biblical exegesis. It should be pointed out, however, that 
similar processes occur in living spoken languages.” One phe- 
nomenon that is directly analogous to the issue of diachronic var- 
iants discussed here is the phenomenon of doublets, which are 
found in many languages by a process of retaining older forms 
alongside new forms of the same lexeme with different meanings. 
An example from Neo-Aramaic is as follows. In the North-Eastern 
Neo-Aramaic dialects, a historical *¢ develops into /’/ or zero 
/‘O/. So in the Barwar dialect!” *Sagas ‘to trouble; to dandle (a 
child)’ developed into Saas, which is pronounced Sayas with a 
glide. The new form Sayas means specifically ‘to dandle, to rock 
(a child)’. The old form Sagas, however, is retained in the dialect 


with the meaning of ‘to trouble’. This is a strategy for reducing 


°° I have described some cases from Neo-Aramaic dialects in Khan 
(2018a). 


1 Khan (2008, 51-52, 207). 
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ambiguity in the meaning of a lexeme. Such a development is 
directly analogous to the hypothesized process described above 
whereby older forms were retained alongside new forms in the 
biblical reading tradition during the Second Temple as a strategy 
to reduce ambiguity and elucidate meaning in the biblical corpus. 


1.0.9. THE PRESTIGE OF THE TIBERIAN TRADITION 


Despite the fact that there are indications that the Tiberian pro- 
nunciation tradition had undergone linguistic change in the 
course of its transmission since splitting from the proto-Masoretic 
reading, in the Middle Ages the Tiberian reading tradition was 
regarded as the most prestigious and authoritative. The medieval 
sources justify this by the claim that the transmitters of the Tibe- 
rian tradition were able to preserve the original reading more 
accurately since they never left Palestine, unlike the diaspora 
communities.'*' In reality, as we have seen, the Tiberian reading 
did undergo change and was, in many cases, less conservative 
than the Babylonian tradition. It is likely that the authoritative- 
ness of the Tiberian tradition had its roots primarily in its associ- 
ation with the Palestinian Yeshiva ‘Academy’, the central body of 
Jewish communal authority in Palestine, which was based in Ti- 
berias from late antiquity until the Middle Ages. 

After the Bar-Kochba revolt in the second century C.E., 
rabbinic leadership moved to the Galilee. Rabbi Johanan (d. 279 
C.E.) established an academy in Tiberias. Subsequently, the 


101 Cf. the passages from al-Qirqisani discussed in Khan (1990c) and the 
introduction of the long version of the Masoretic treatise Hiddyat al- 
Qari’ (§II.L.0.3. in the edition in this volume). 
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Jewish patriarch (nasi) relocated from Sepphoris to Tiberias, 
which transformed Tiberias into the Jewish capital of Palestine. 
A large number of Jewish sages who were active in Palestine in 
the Talmudic period studied in Tiberias. The Palestinian Talmud 
and most of the Aggadic Midrashim were redacted in the city 
(Rozenfeld 2010, 120-26). After the Islamic conquest of the city 
in 636, it became the capital of the administrative district known 
as Jund al-Urdunn. The city flourished between the eighth and 
tenth centuries, as is witnessed by archaeological records of its 
urban expansion, incorporating the neighbouring town of Ham- 
mat (Avni 2014, 72-78). During the ninth and tenth centuries, 
Tiberias was a thriving centre also of Muslim scholarship (Gil 
1992, 329-30). 

The association of the Masoretes with the Palestinian Ye- 
shiva is reflected by the fact some of the Masoretes had direct 
connections to this academy. One of the known Masoretes was 
indeed the ‘head of the Academy’, namely Pinhas Rosh ha- 
Yeshiva (‘head of the Academy’), who lived in the ninth century. 
We also know of a certain >Ahiyyahu ha-Kohen he-Haver, whose 


epithet haver indicates that he was a ‘member of the Academy’.' 


102 See the Treatise on the Shewa edited by Levy (1936, 9), the document 
published by Mann (1969, 2:43-44) and Gil (1992, 179). The passage 
in the Treatise on the Shewa refers to the Tiberian pronunciation as a 
tradition that was received from ‘the men of the Great Assembly’ ("wx 
m>173n no33), which was the supreme legislative body in Palestine during 
the Second Temple Period. 
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The medieval sources describe how teachers from Tiberias 
would travel to various communities of the diaspora to give in- 
struction in the Tiberian reading and how people from the dias- 
pora communities would travel to Tiberias. We read, for example, 
in the introduction of the long version of the Masoretic treatise 
Hidayat al-Qari?:'°° 


‘The people in the communities of the exile would press 
any teacher who travelled (from Tiberias) to these distant 
lands to teach their children the reading of the Land of 
Israel and eagerly imbibed that from him, making him sit 
down so that they could assiduously learn it from him. 
Whoever came from the exile to the Land of Israel had a 
desire for the teaching of the reading of the Land of Israel 
that was equally ardent as that of those absent [i.e. those 
just mentioned who received teachers in diaspora lands] 
and for abstaining from his own (tradition of reading)’. 


Similarly, we read in a medieval Karaite commentary on 


Genesis in a passage concerning Gen. 49.21: 


The fact that he compared Naftali to ‘a hind let loose’ (77x 
mw, Gen. 49.21) is on account of what he foresaw by the 
help of prophecy, namely that he would be beautiful of 
voice, excellent in reading, excellent in speaking Hebrew. 
This is because from the inheritance of Naftali teachers and 
masters will go forth, such as Ben Asher and Ben Naftali. 
The Jews of the world follow the reading of these two 
teachers. This is the reading of Palestine, which has been 
disseminated throughout the corners of the world. The 
teachers of it have gone forth to the land of Iraq and other 


103 Edition in vol. 2 of this book, 8II.L.0.4. 
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places. They have taught people and written many copies 

(of manuscripts). He compared it (the inheritance of 

Naftali) here to a ‘hind let loose’, which is beloved and 

brought up in dwellings that bring ease to the heart, just 

as is the case with the teachers who were sent from the 

inheritance of Naftali to the lands of the exile to teach peo- 

ple the reading of Palestine. For that reason, he said ‘a hind 

let loose’. ... The superbly beautiful reading has its origin 

in the inheritance of Naftali, namely the town of Tiberias, 

which is uniquely renowned for this. For this reason, he 

said ‘which gives words of beauty’ (n5W-"9X8 jin, Gen. 

49.21), since the reading (of Tiberias) is the original one.'™ 

The prestige and authoritative nature of the Tiberian read- 
ing are reflected in various ways. 

Many manuscripts with Babylonian vocalization exhibit 
convergence with the Tiberian tradition of reading, eliminating 
thereby distinctly Babylonian features. In some manuscripts with 


Babylonian signs, there is almost total convergence with the 


104 TT Firk. Evr. Arab. II 4633, fol. 241r-241v: 1n ow n>-xa dna aSnam 
oxdo 7p mo5>x ta agap>x ta dips yon pa maxi maids pya aw and 
endl 721 Wwe 72 Onn poxnoxdsyr podyndsx n> nar nonin 7s ToT uxiapdx 
ondx oxwdx aRp om padyndsy pin pap pyan? timds 1n Doxydsx Sax 5x 
RT PRapdsx pkT92 8 wD NTI padpndsy 7x1 DoNvde pRox {TR} 7) NVOIIN 
Anannds ambw adr gta 7p xqdnoi wnadx Jorbx ianai oxide w>y1 
Sry) onpa Tox padyndd ira xno a>p>x 7p og amd ond nvadx 2p ANaTINdK 
Sxp T57> oxwdx ap oxidx indy midds peta 99°58 nal nom 7 (anya 
maav neta iniodnai nomi 7a mbyx yondsx raKa>sx poqpde1 ... am>w 7dK 
Syxdx in peapox TR Woods qnin Oxp 757> Axio 7 XINA TANyAdK . This 
extract was published by Mann (1935, 2:104—-5) with some mistakes in 


reading. The text above is the correct reading of the manuscript. 
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Tiberian pronunciation tradition and additional signs were even 
created to ensure a maximally close correspondence.'™ 

The same applied to Biblical manuscripts with Palestinian 
vocalization. Many of these represent a reading tradition that is 
very close to the Tiberian one. This is almost certainly due to 
convergence, which involved the creation of signs to express 
vowel quality distinctions that did not occur in the Palestinian 
pronunciation.’ It should be noted that the background and 
status of the Palestinian tradition of pronouncing the Hebrew 
Bible were different from the Tiberian and Babylonian. When the 
author of Hiddyat al-Qari’ refers to the reading of ‘the Land of 
Israel’, he is clearly referring to the Tiberian tradition, not the 
tradition of reading with Palestinian pronunciation. The term ‘the 
reading of Palestine’ (al-Sham) in the passage from the Karaite 
commentary on Genesis is likewise referring to the Tiberian 
tradition. The Karaite scholar al-Qirqisani (tenth century Iraq) 
discusses in his Kitab al-’Anwar the relative merits of the reading 
of Babylonia (‘Irdq) and the reading of Palestine (al-Sham).'”’ 
Here also what is intended is the Tiberian tradition. For 
al-Qirqisani the Palestinian tradition of reading was not relevant 
in his discussion of authority. This appears to reflect the fact that 
the Palestinian pronunciation was a popular tradition of reading, 
which had no authoritative roots. Al-Qirgisani’s focus on the 
Babylonian and Tiberian traditions reflects the fact that only 


these two traditions had claims to authority. It is likely that this 


105 Yeivin (1985, 77-87). 
106 Revell (1977), Chiesa (1978). 


107 See the passages from al-Qirgqisani discussed in Khan (1990c). 
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was due to the fact they were both descendants of the original 
proto-Masoretic reading. Al-Qirqisani maintains that of these 
two, the Tiberian is the most authoritative. 

The distinctive features of Palestinian pronunciation, 
which are particularly discernible in the non-biblical manuscripts 
with Palestinian pronunciation, have close parallels with what is 
known about the vowel system of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic.'°® 
Unlike Tiberian and Babylonian, the Palestinian biblical reading 
is unlikely to be a direct descendant of the proto-Masoretic 
reading, but rather it has its roots in other traditions of reading 
that were current in Palestine in antiquity. The Greek 
transcription in Origen’s Hexapla (the middle of the third century 
C.E.) reflects a reading that has even more evidence of influence 
from the Aramaic vernacular, especially in the pronominal 
suffixes, such as the 2ms suffix -akh, e.g. ceuay ‘your name’ 
(Tiberian nw Psa. 31.4).'° This is also a feature of the Samaritan 
tradition, e.g. yéedak ‘your hand’ (Tiberian: 77°).'"° Some of these 
features, such as the Aramaic type of pronominal suffixes, appear 
in medieval non-biblical texts with Palestinian vocalization. In 
the second half of the first millennium, however, it appears that 
the popular biblical reading converged to a greater extent with 
the prestigious Tiberian tradition. As a result, the Aramaic type 


of suffixes were eliminated in the biblical reading." 


108 Fassberg (1991, 28-57). 
109 Bronno (1943, 110, 196-200). 
1! Ben-Hayyim (2000, 228). 


11 Yahalom (1997, Introduction). 
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Various features deviating from the Tiberian reading trad- 
ition that are found in the earlier biblical traditions are rarely 
attested in the medieval biblical traditions but are found in non- 
biblical Hebrew texts. This applies, for example, to the forms of 
the 2ms suffixes without a final vowel in Origen and Jerome, and 
indeed in the consonantal text that is found already in the proto- 
Masoretic biblical manuscripts from Qumran (7-, n-), which is a 
feature that surfaces in some traditions of post-biblical Hebrew 
(Ben-Hayyim 1954, 27-32, 63; Kutscher 1979, 442-43; Fassberg 
1989), including biblical quotations within non-biblical Hebrew 
texts (Yahalom 1997, 24). The gutturals are clearly weakened in 
some biblical texts from Qumran and are omitted or interchanged 
in the orthography (Fassberg 2013, 665), but in the medieval 
biblical texts one does not find evidence of such systematic 
breakdown of distinctions. In non-biblical texts, on the other 
hand, there is evidence of such a weakening. In piyyutim, for 
example, » often rhymes with x, and likewise n rhymes with 7, 
reflecting a weakening of the pharyngeals to laryngeals (Yahalom 
1985, 173). In piyyut manuscripts with Palestinian vocalization 
segolate nouns ending in a guttural often have an ‘e’ vowel in the 
last syllable without a furtive patah (e.g. nb meleh ‘salt’, Tibe- 
rian: n22) (Yahalom 1997, 25), again reflecting the weakening of 
the guttural. 

Another indicator of the prestigious nature of the Tiberian 
reading tradition is the fact that the early traditions of Hebrew 
grammar that emerged in the tenth century, i.e. those of Saadya 


Gaon and the Karaite grammarians, were based on the Tiberian 
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reading.’ The grammarian Ibn Janah (eleventh century Spain) 
states that the Tiberians were ‘the most eloquent of the Hebrews 
in language and the most lucid’.'’* 

Finally, there is evidence in some sources of hypercorrec- 
tions in the production of the Tiberian reading. These reflect sit- 
uations in which a reader’s pronunciation of Hebrew differs from 
the standard Tiberian pronunciation, due to it belonging to a dif- 
ferent tradition''* or being influenced by a vernacular language, 
but the reader nevertheless attempts to pronounce words with 
the Tiberian pronunciation due to its prestige. In some cases, this 
results in producing distinctive features of Tiberian pronuncia- 
tion that are used in the incorrect context (see chapter 4 for de- 
tails). 


I.0.10. THE INTERNAL DIVERSITY OF THE TIBERIAN 
TRADITION 

There was not complete uniformity in any of the traditions of 

reading reflected by the vocalization systems. This applied also 


to the Tiberian school. We have seen (81.0.8.) that there are in- 


consistencies in the Tiberian vocalization across different parts of 


"2 Dotan (1997), Khan (2000b; 2000a). Some features of Babylonian 
pronunciation sporadically appear in the works of the eastern gram- 
marians such as Saadya (Dotan 1997, 39) and the Karaites (Vidro 2011, 
131-36). 

113 Kitab al-Luma‘ (ed. Derenbourg 1886, 29): xixd> prixtaydx nyax on 
NIN OTTNANI. 

™4 For examples of such hypercorrections in manuscripts reflecting a 
Tiberianized Babylonian tradition see Yeivin (1985, 185). 
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the Hebrew Bible. There were also various streams of tradition in 
the Tiberian Masoretic school that differed from one another in 
the reading and vocalization of particular words. The monumen- 
tal Hebrew Bible manuscript codices with Standard Tiberian vo- 
calization that have survived from the Middle Ages exhibit minor 
differences in vocalization of this nature. This applies even to 
manuscripts that were written by the same scribe.'!* Minor dif- 
ferences between vocalization practices of Masoretes and differ- 
ences in the vocalization of codices are referred to also in Maso- 
retic notes and Masoretic treatises. The tradition of vocalization 
reflected in the Standard Tiberian manuscripts was, however, far 
more uniform than other non-Tiberian traditions. This was the 
result of greater efforts of standardization of the Tiberian tradi- 
tion due to its greater authoritative status. The standardization 
process is reflected in particular by Masoretic treatises collating 
differences between Masoretes, the best known being the ‘Book 
of Differences’ (Kitab al-Khilaf) of Misha’el ben ‘Uzzi’el, who was 
active in Jerusalem at the end of the tenth or early eleventh cen- 


tury.."° This work concerned differences between the two 


"S Examples of this are manuscripts written by the scribe of L, Samuel 
ben Jacob, who has been identified as the scribe of several other early 
Bible manuscripts. These manuscripts exhibit minor differences in 
vocalization among themselves. See Phillips (2016; 2017; 2020). 

16 Lipschiitz (1964; 1965). A manuscript preserved in the Karaite syn- 
agogue in Cairo (known as C3) contains the inscription Dsry 72 Dxw77 718 
Sx many minal ya an wiap>w ating nxt npta 957 7a Aor 7a ‘I Misha’el 
ben ‘Uzziel ben Yoseph ben Hillel checked this holy Torah in the en- 
closure of ben Bakhtavaih, may God have mercy on him’ (Gottheil 1905 
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foremost Masoretic authorities at the end of the Masoretic period 
in the first half of the tenth century, Aharon ben Asher and Moshe 
ben Naftali. This lists disagreements between Ben Asher and Ben 
Naftali in 867 specific places and agreements of Ben Asher and 
Ben Naftali against another, usually unnamed, authority in 406 
places. Most of these relate to differences in very small details. 
The majority of the disagreements concern the minor ga‘ya (i.e. 
ga‘ya on a short vowel in a closed syllable) and shewa ga‘ya (i.e. 
ga‘ya written on shewa) (81.2.8.2.2., 81.2.9.). A few relate to 
spellings, divisions of words, and vocalization. Several of these 
are listed by Misha’el in the introduction as general differences 
rather than relating to specific passages. Ben Asher, for example, 
vocalized a preposition 5 or 2 with shewa when it was followed 
by yod with hireq (e.g. 5x1) ‘for Israel’), Ben Naftali, on the 
other hand, vocalized the first letter with hireq with no vowel on 
the yod (5x7v"). Whereas Ben Asher vocalized 72wv” ‘Issachar’, 
Ben Naftali vocalized this name 12w. Another Masorete, Moshe 
Mohe, vocalized it \2ww’. Ben Asher vocalized the kaf in all forms 
‘you will eat it’ (Ezek. 4.12), reflecting the reading of the shewa 
as mobile, whereas Ben Naftali read the shewa in all such cases 


as silent (81.2.5.7.5.). The purpose of the collation of differences 


no. 18; Penkower 1989). This is likely to be the Misha’el who was the 
author of Kitab al-Khilaf. The scholarly institution known as the enclo- 
sure of ben Bakhtavaih was founded by Yusuf ibn Bakhtavaih (also 
known as Yusuf ibn Nah) in Jerusalem at the end of the tenth century 
and was the hub of Karaite scholarship there in the first half of the 
eleventh century. 
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was to impose a degree of standardization on the Tiberian 
Masoretic tradition, which had developed into a number of 
heterogeneous sub-schools by the tenth century, of which those 
of Ben Asher and Ben Naftali were regarded as the most 
authoritative. The readings of Ben Asher in Kitab al-Khilaf 
conform very closely to the readings of the manuscript A, which 
was produced by Ben Asher, and also to L, which contains many 
erasures and corrections that made the correspondence closer 
than was originally the case. The Ben Naftali readings conform 
closely to C."!” 

At the close of the Masoretic period in the tenth century 
and the early eleventh century, the traditions of Ben Asher and 
Ben Naftali were considered to be equally authoritative. Misha’el 
ben ‘Uzzi’el does not give priority to Ben Asher or Ben Naftali in 
Kitab al-Khilaf. In his Masoretic treatise Hidayat al-Qari’, >Abit al- 
Faraj Hariin, likewise, does not give priority to either one of these 
two authorities. It is significant, however, that according to one 
passage in this treatise a reader should not mix the traditions 
according to personal assessment of correctness of the reading of 
individual words in each tradition. One should adopt either the 
tradition of Ben Asher in its entirety or that of Ben Naftali in its 
entirety: 

‘The reader, therefore, has two options. Either to read with 

the reading of Ben Naftali, in which case he must read all 


good and difficult forms that he (Ben Naftali) reads, or to 


"7 For differences between other Tiberian Masoretes see Digduge ha- 
Te‘amim (ed. Dotan 1967, 139-40), Levy (1936, 15-x5), Mann (1969, 
2:43-44), Lipschiitz (1965, 5), Yeivin (1981). 
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read with the reading of Ben Asher, which also is autho- 
ritative. If somebody reads what he deems to be the best 
reading of this one and of that one, he would (read) 


without any rule, because he deviates from the rationale 


of each of them.’!"® 


The lack of ranking of these Masoretic authorities was the 
practice among Masoretic scholars until the time of Maimonides, 
who declared Ben Asher to be the most reliable authority. David 
Qimhi (d. 1235), it seems, was the first who decided in favour of 
Ben Asher in the context of reported differences between Ben 
Asher and Ben Naftali (Lipschtitz 1965, 4). 

The fact that the Kitab al-Khilaf rarely mentions vowels and 
accents implies that their reading was virtually entirely fixed in 
a tradition over which there was consensus among Masoretic au- 
thorities. A passage in an anonymous Masoretic treatise discuss- 
ing the cantillation of the Tiberian accents indicates that the way 
the accents are read has been transmitted ‘from the hearts of the 
two masters (’al-’ustadhayin)’, i.e. Ben Asher and Ben Naftali, and 
they cannot be explained, i.e. their form is fixed by tradition and 
readers cannot exercise any personal initiative with regard to 


them: 


‘As for all the other accents, every one of them has a single 
melody that does not change for any reason, either 
lengthening or shortening, as is the case with pronouncing 


a vowel and shortening it. It is not possible to explain how 


"8 Long version of Hidayat al-Qari’, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§II.L.1.7.11. 
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they are read, because they are melodies transmitted from 


the hearts of the two masters.’!!? 


This passage makes it clear that the ultimate bases of au- 
thority of the reading were Ben Asher and Ben Naftali. This can 
be compared to the way reading traditions of the Qur’an (qirda’at) 
were anchored to the authority of particular scholars. 

Although readers had to adhere to the traditions of Ben 
Asher and Ben Naftali in most details of their reading without 
personal initiative, the masters themselves did, it seems, take 
some degree of personal initiative in fixing their traditions. This 
applies in particular to Ben Naftali, whose reading tradition ex- 
hibits more consistency in various features than the more con- 
servative tradition of Ben Asher. In some places, for example, Ben 
Naftali has introduced pausal forms where they are not found in 
the Ben Asher tradition, with the result that their distribution in 
his reading is more consistent than they are in that of Ben Asher 
(A. Ben-David 1957b). Ben Naftali, moreover, introduced various 
orthoepic measures into his tradition to ensure a greater accuracy 
of reading (81.0.11.). 

The focus on minor ga‘ya and shewa ga‘ya in the lists of 
Kitab al-Khilaf indicates that these details also formed part of the 
fixed sub-traditions of Ben Asher and Ben Naftali. The fixing of 
the vowels, accents, minor ga‘ya and shewa ga‘ya is reflected by 
the fact that there is only minimal variation in these features 


across the model Masoretic Tiberian Bible manuscripts. By the 


19 CUL T-S NS 301.21: tnd A> RAIN TNR 5D NAPA DAYUdR °PRA NONI 
xdi qon>sx 71 Panndsy 7) ToT pn is Son Nag ww aad ya Tam xd ATM 
pTanoxdsy arty 7 Spin panos XqNd NPN PD KANMWw 720. 
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end of the Masoretic period, however, not every detail had been 
completely fixed and there was some permitted variation in the 
sign system and also some variation in the oral reading. This ap- 
plied in particular to the writing of hatef signs on non-guttural 
consonants and the pronunciation of major ga‘ya (i.e. ga‘ya on 
long vowels) in the oral reading, as expressed by the following 


passages from Hidayat al-Qari’: 


The people responsible for this matter have agreed on the 
rule of combining shewa and a vowel (i.e. writing hatef 
signs) only under the four (guttural) letters. It is said, 
however, that some scribes wanted to remove uncertainty 
from places that may lead to error and have combined a 
vowel with shewa (under a non-guttural letter) ... because 
they thought that people would err in the reading ... This 
is an exception to their customary practice. What supports 
the claim that this is the view of only some of them with 
regard to letters not belonging to the group of the four 
(guttural letters) is that in most codices one does not find 
what has been presented as counterevidence (i.e. the 
combination shewa with a vowel under non-guttural 
letters), but all codices are uniform in the combination of 
shewa with a vowel under the four (guttural letters) 


letters.1?° 


2° Long version of Hiddyat al-Qdri’, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§II.L.2.12.6. Differences between scribes regarding the writing of hatef 
signs under non-guttural consonants is referred to also in in the earlier 
Masoretic treatise Diqduge ha-Te‘amim, which is attributed to Aharon 
ben Asher (ed. Dotan 1967, sec. 19). 
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The ga‘ya does not have a definite status in the reading of 
Scripture. One reader may omit it and another reader may 


sustain it.!! 


This is also reflected by the model Tiberian Masoretic Bible 
codices, which exhibit a greater degree of variation in the writing 
of hatef signs on non-guttural consonants (§1.2.5.5.) and the 
marking of major ga‘ya than in features that had been fixed, such 


as vowels, accents, minor ga‘ya and shewa ga‘ya. 


1.0.11. ORTHOEPY 


The variation in the marking of hatef signs on non-guttural con- 
sonants reflects the continual efforts that were made to refine the 
vocalization system to ensure accurate reading towards the end 
of the Masoretic period. By combining a vowel sign with a shewa 
sign, the shewa was unambiguously marked as vocalic, which 
removed potential ambiguity of the sign in the vocalization 
system and so reduced the risk of inaccurate reading (81.2.5.5.). 
Another measure to ensure correct reading of vowel length that 
is occasionally found in standard Tiberian manuscripts is the use 
of hatef signs in unstressed closed syllables to mark explicitly that 
the vowel is short. A few examples of this are found in L, e.g. 
nav Ina ‘on the magicians’ (Exod. 9.11), n’aqyn ‘the evening’ 
(Exod. 30.8), ptm ‘they are strong’ (2 Sam. 10.11), quay" ‘he 
brings trouble on you’ (Josh. 7.25) (§1.2.5.1.).1?? 


21 Long version of Hidayat al-Qari’, edition in this vol. 2 of this book, 
SILL.3.1. 


'22 The phenomenon in L is described by Dotan (1985). 
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It is important to distinguish these differences in notation 
with regard to the clarity of representation of the reading from 
the existence of genuine differences in the reading between 
Masoretes that are reflected in works such as Misha’el ben 
‘Uzzi’el’s Kitab al-Khilaf. 

I would like to focus here in particular on another deve- 
lopment that took place within the Tiberian tradition, namely an 
increasing effort to pronounce the reading with maximal clarity, 
a phenomenon that I shall call orthoepy. Such orthoepic 
measures are sometimes not discernible from the vocalized text 
and can only be reconstructed from external sources, in particular 
transcriptions and Masoretic treatises. 

The basic principle of orthoepy is to ensure that the distinct 
elements of the text are given their optimal realization, keeping 
them maximally distinct and avoiding slurring over them. These 
elements include letters, vowels, syllables and words. !° 

One orthoepic measure was to minimize the number of 
separate orthographic words that had no accent and so were at 
risk of being slurred over. The Tiberian tradition, in general, is 
more orthoepic in this respect than the Babylonian tradition 
through the Tiberian practice of placing conjunctive accents on 
orthographic words between disjunctive accents. In the 
Babylonian tradition, there are only disjunctive accents and the 
words between these are left without any accent (Shoshany 2003; 
2013). The vocalization of some words that have acquired 


conjunctive accents in the Tiberian tradition reflects their 


23 This phenomenon corresponds closely to the careful recitation of the 


Arabic Quran known as tajwid (Nelson 2001). 
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originally unstressed status. This applies to stressed construct 
forms such as AyNnw7 27 ‘the matter of the release’ (Deut. 15.2), 
and cases such as 1p" yika nx ‘the pride of Jacob’ (Psa. 47.5), 52 
wo-ns ‘all the brothers of a poor man’ (Prov. 19.7), where the 
object marker and the quantifier have the vocalization 
characteristic of their unstressed form (-nx and ~53) rather than 
of their stressed form (nx and 55).1”4 

There are still, however, a sizeable number of orthographic 
words in the Tiberian tradition that have no accent and are 
connected to the following word by the maqgef sign. The lists of 
differences in Kitab al-Khilaf, however, show that Ben Naftali in 
a number cases read a word with a conjunctive accent where Ben 
Asher read it with maqgef (A. Ben-David 1957b, 391-92), e.g. 


Lev. 24.16 


Ben Asher: ow-iapia, Ben Naftali: ow iapia ‘when he 
blasphemes the Name’ 


Gen. 39.6 
Ben Asher: 1877757, Ben Naftali: 18h 75° ‘beautiful in form’ 
Job 12.3 
Ben Asher: px77a-nxi, Ben Naftali: psx a-nxi ‘with whom is 
not?’ 
This and other features of Ben Naftali’s tradition, some of 


which are discussed below, indicates that he introduced more 


4 Cf. the long version of Hidayat al-Qdri’, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
SILL.3.2. 
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orthoepic innovations in the reading than Ben Asher, who was, 
in general, more conservative. 

The orthoepic measures taken to separate prosodically 
words connected by maqgef sometimes resulted in reading a word 
as prosodically separated even when the maqgef sign continued 
to be written. One clear example of this is the reading of the word 
“nn vocalized with patah and connected by magqgef to the 
following word, the first letter of which has dagesh, e.g. 1a7777) 
‘and what did he say’ (Jer. 23.35). It is clear that the patah in this 
particle originally developed due to its prosodic and syllabic 
bonding with the following word, and this is reflected by the 
maqgef. It continued, however, to be written as an ortho- 
graphically separate word. In order to ensure that the 
orthographic distinctness was expressed clearly in pronunciation 
one of two orthoepic strategies were followed, both of which are 
reflected by transcriptions of the Tiberian reading into Arabic 
script. The most common strategy was to lengthen the patah, e.g. 
ppyn-nn [mar-tt"is*'fa:aq] ‘Why do you cry?’ (Exod. 14.15). An- 
other strategy was to glottalize the patah vowel by pronouncing 
an [h] after the vowel, which separated syllabically from what 
followed, e.g. iaw-nn [mah-ffa'mo:] ‘What is his name?’ (Exod. 
3.13) (for further details see §1.2.8.1.2., §1.2.11.). 

Various orthoepic measures were taken to ensure that 
adjacent letters in contact were enunciated clearly and not 
slurred together. Here again, these measures were more 
developed in the tradition of Ben Naftali than in that of Ben 
Asher. According to Kitab al-Khilaf, Ben Naftali placed a dagesh 


in the first nun of the name 711 in the combination 733772 (ed. 
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Lipschiitz 1965, 73). This was a measure to prevent the 
coalescence of two identical letters across a word-boundary, by 
strengthening the second letter, which stood at the onset of a syl- 
lable. Another strategy to keep the articulation of adjacent iden- 
tical letters separate is seen in Ben Naftali’s reading of the name 
Issachar 12wv. In Ben Asher’s tradition the second and third 
letter of the name are pronounced as a geminate sin: 12Wv” 
[jisso:y9:9R]. The form 12vw” [jifso:yo:0R] of Ben Naftali looks, 
prima facie, to be a more archaic form, corresponding more 
closely to the ketiv and perhaps to proposed etymologies of the 
name such as 12w w” ‘there is hire’ or 13w w’x ‘man of hire’.'*° It 
is possible, however, that the pronunciation of the second letter 
of the name as shin was an intentional dissimilation as an 
orthoepic strategy to keep it distinct from the sin. A similar 
process seems to have taken place in the name o°9w193 in Neh. 
7.52. Here the first letter in the sequence ow is likely to have 
been a sin and this was dissimilated to shin by an orthoepic 
process to keep it distinct from the following identical sounding 
samekh (cf. the discussion of the form of this name in 8I.0.8.). 
Ben Naftali marked a dagesh in the qgof of the verb apy ‘he 
supplants’ (Jer. 9.3) (ed. Lipschiitz 1965, 15) as a orthoepic stra- 
tegy to ensure that the shewa on the preceding guttural was read 
as silent, and therefore not confused with the more common 
proper name apy ‘Jacob’. A related orthoepic measure that 
developed in the Tiberian tradition, which is not attributable to 


any specific subtradition, is what I call the extended dagesh forte 


125 See for example Skinner (1994, ad loc.). 
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reading. This involved pronouncing the dagesh lene of n52731 
letters at the beginning of syllables as dagesh forte (§1.3.1.11.3.). 
The extended dagesh forte reading arose by giving the dagesh sign 
its full value in all contexts. The primary motivation for this was 
most likely an attempt to make a maximally clear distinction 
between fricative and plosive forms of the n53732 letters. Another 
effect of strengthening the pronunciation of the dagesh was to 
mark a clear separation between syllables. 

The orthoepic features of the Tiberian reading have a 
variety of different historical depths. The orthoepic practices that 
we have examined so far appear to be developments that took 
place in the later stages of the transmission of the Tiberian 
reading, probably around the end of the Masoretic period in the 
tenth century. It is possible to identify some orthoepic measures, 
however, that have a greater time depth. One such case is the 
lengthening of the vowel of prefixes of the verbs 777 and 77n 
(§1.2.10.), e.g. man [tithje:] ‘it will be’ Jer. 7:34), mm [jirhje:] 
‘let him live’ (Neh 2:3). The lengthening of the vowel of the 
prefixes in the verbs 7°n and 7°n is likely to have been an ortho- 
epic measure taken to ensure that the initial guttural consonants 
were not weakened. If these consonants were weakened, the two 
verbs would not be formally distinguished. There is evidence that 
this particular orthoepic feature has deep historical roots that can 
be traced to the proto-Masoretic reading in Second Temple Pal- 
estine before the split of the Tiberian and Babylonian branches 
(see 81.2.10. for details). It arose as a measure to ensure that the 
gutturals were not weakened in these verbs at a period when gut- 


turals were vulnerable to weakening under the influence of 
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Greek. It would appear, therefore, that orthoepy was already a 
feature of the ancient reading and that care over the oral reading 
of the text went hand in hand with care over the copying of the 
written text at an ancient period, presumably within Temple cir- 
cles during the Second Temple period. 


1.0.12. THE CLOSE OF THE TIBERIAN MASORETIC PERIOD 


The activities of the Tiberian Masoretes came to an end in the 
tenth century after the generation of Aharon ben Asher and 
Moshe ben Naftali. The archaeological record shows that Tiberias 
was almost deserted in the second half of the eleventh century. 
This seems to have been due to the combined effect of 
devastating earthquakes in 1033 and 1068 and the political 
instability caused by the Seljuk raids into Palestine in the middle 
of the eleventh century. When the Crusaders invaded Palestine in 
1099, Tiberias was a half-ruined city (Avni 2014, 87-88; Gil 
1992, 397-418). The cessation of the activities of the Masoretes, 
however, occurred before this decline of the city in the tenth 
century, when, it seems, the city was still thriving. The key factor 
that brought about the end of the Masoretic school is likely to 
have been the removal of the Palestinian Yeshiva to Jerusalem, 
which can be dated to the middle of the tenth century.'*° 

The knowledge of the Tiberian reading tradition, which 
was the most prestigious form of pronunciation, rapidly fell into 
oblivion after this period. During the period in which the 
Tiberian Masoretes were active, the oral tradition of Tiberian 


reading was transmitted alongside the vocalization sign system. 


26 Gil (1992, 499-500), Wechsler (2013). 
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As we have seen, the sign system, indeed, was constantly being 
refined to represent the reading with maximal accuracy. This is 
clear, for example, in the many added hatef signs under non- 
guttural consonants in A, which was vocalized by Aharon ben 
Asher in the Masoretic period. The oral reading tradition was 
primary and the sign system was a mechanism of graphic 
notation. 

Bible codices, of course, also had the consonantal text 
(ketiv). In the Talmudic period, a practice developed of 
interpreting Scripture on two levels, one according to the 
consonantal text (ketiv) and one according to the way it was read 
(ere). It is reflected by the Talmudic dictum Dx wi xnpn> ox w 
niion> ‘The reading has authority and the traditional text has 
authority.’’”” Traces of this type of exegesis are found in medieval 
sources. It was a practice that was condemned by many medieval 
Karaites, who recognized the authority of only the reading 
tradition.'** This is reflected not only in their rejection of exegesis 
on the basis of the ketiv. They used vocalized codices rather than 
scrolls for liturgical reading.’”? Moreover, in many cases they 
dispensed with the Hebrew ketiv altogether and wrote biblical 


127 Naeh (1992; 1993), who argues that this exegetical technique was 
not practiced in the Rabbinic tradition before the Amoraic period. 

128 A vocal exponent of this was the Karaite al-Qirgisani, see Khan 
(1990c) and §1.0.13.3. Some medieval Karaite scholars did, however, 
accept the possibility of interpreting according to the ketiv where it 
conflicted with the gere, see al-Fasi, Kitab Jami‘ al-’Alfaz (ed. Skoss 
1936, vol. 1, 12-13), Hadassi (Bacher 1895a, 113) and Habib (2020). 


29 Allony (1979). 
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manuscripts that consisted of Arabic transcriptions of the reading 
tradition.'*° 

The Karaite grammarian ’Abi al-Faraj Hariin, who wrote 
his works in Jerusalem in the first half of the eleventh century, 
states in the introduction to his Masoretic treatise Hidayat al-Qari’ 
that his sources were earlier Masoretic treatises and the pupils of 
the writers of these earlier treatises.'*! This indicates that he had 
access to an oral tradition of instruction in the Tiberian reading 
that was still alive in his time in Jerusalem. Karaite scholars in 
Jerusalem in the eleventh century were, in many respects, the 
heirs of the Masoretic school. It was in Jerusalem in the early 
eleventh century that Misha’el ben ‘Uzzi’el, who was also a Kar- 
aite, composed his work Kitab al-Khilaf, which recorded differ- 
ences between the Masoretes Aharon ben Asher and Moshe ben 
Naftali (Penkower 1989). 

Already at this period, however, Hebrew grammarians out- 
side of Palestine were not able to gain direct access to the oral 
tradition of Tiberian reading. Ibn Janah writing in the first half 
of the eleventh century in Spain, for example, laments the fact 
that he was not able to verify the length of particular occurrences 


of games vowels in the Tiberian tradition: 


‘In such places [i.e. in the reading of the biblical text] and 


others like them, a person needs readers and teachers [of 


130 Khan (1992b). 
131 Edition in vol. 2 of this book, 8II.L.0.9. 
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the Tiberian tradition], which we lack in this country of 


ours 7132 


After the close of the Masoretic period and the death of the 
primary Masoretic authorities Ben Asher and Ben Naftali, the 
anchoring of the written vocalization signs to authoritative oral 
traditions was broken. The primary base of authority began to 
shift to the vocalization sign system, which was the textualization 
of these oral traditions. Only the oral reading of Masoretic au- 
thorities such as Ben Asher and Ben Naftali was independent of 
the vocalization vowel system. This is the import of the following 
passage in Hidayat al-Qari’: 

Indeed there is no doubt that when somebody takes a 

simple codex without accents or pointing, he stumbles in 

the reading ... apart from a few exceptional people that are 

found in some generations, such as Ben Asher and Ben 

Naftali in their time and those like them.’** 


As the orally transmitted Tiberian reading was lost and the 
primacy of its authority was transferred to the written sign 
system, the signs were read with reading traditions that differed 


from the Tiberian tradition. The incipient signs of this are found 


182, aObNOR ANNAN ANION 78 TROINDR TOW NTA RAW peRinds WI 7|a 
TI RIMLNp 7D [nN] OANINTY PTX, Kitab al-Luma‘, ed. Derenbourg (1886, 
322-23). Ibn Ezra states that ‘scholars of Egypt and [North] Africa’ 
(X”p1pRX1 OANA ’N2n) knew how to pronounce the Tiberian games 
correctly; cf. Sefer Sahot (ed. Lippmann 1827, 3b). This was presumably 
referring to his own time, i.e. the twelfth century. 


33 Long version of Hidayat al-Qari’, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§II.L.3.0. 
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in a variety of medieval manuscripts in which standard Tiberian 
vocalization is written under words with another vocalization 
system.'** These can be interpreted as reflecting the tolerance of 
two traditions of written vocalization alongside each other in a 
way that can be compared to the apparent tolerance of different 
written textual traditions alongside each other in some Qumran 
manuscripts, which has been alluded to above (8I.0.2.).!°° It is 
clear from the medieval sources that one of the traditions in such 
manuscripts, viz. the Tiberian, was more prestigious. 

One of the consequences of the shift of authority to the 
written vocalization and accent sign systems after the loss of the 
Masoretic authorities who were guarantors of the oral tradition 
was the increasing production and reliance on Bible codices that 
recorded the authoritative sign systems.'*° 

In most communities other than Yemen the oral traditions 
that came to be used to read the standard Tiberian vocalization 
were derived ultimately from the Palestinian pronunciation of 
Hebrew, with a five vowel system (without distinctions between 
qames and patah, on the one hand, and sere and segol, on the 
other) that was based on that of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic. As 


we have seen, the Palestinian pronunciation tradition had no 


134 Tn the Genizah Bible manuscript T-S A38.10, for example, the scribe 
has vocalized the text with both Babylonian and Tiberian signs. 

35 A similar situation is found in some early Qur’an manuscripts in 
which the vocalization records different reading traditions, distin- 
guishing them with different colours of ink (Dutton 1999; 2000). 

8° See Outhwaite (2018) for discussion of the commissioning and 


production of codices. 
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authoritative roots, but this was not relevant after the transition 
of the authority of the Tiberian tradition from the oral reading to 
the written sign system. It was the written sign system that now 
preserved the authoritative standard. This meant that the process 
whereby the Palestinian pronunciation was adapted to converge 
with the standard Tiberian pronunciation, which is reflected in 
manuscripts with Palestinian vocalization signs, now no longer 
took place. 

It is unlikely that the removal of the Palestinian Yeshiva 
from Tiberias was the only factor that brought about the loss of 
the oral Tiberian reading tradition. Another factor is likely to 
have been that it was transmitted by a very small number of elite 
practitioners. A related issue was that the conservative Tiberian 
tradition and its highly careful orthoepic features deviated in 
various ways from the spoken vernacular languages of the Jewish 
communities. The Palestinian pronunciation of Hebrew, by 
contrast, was very widely used and was closer to the vernacular. 
As remarked, the vowel system of the Palestinian pronunciation 
had its roots in that of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, which was 
the vernacular of the Jews in the early Islamic period. When the 
Jews of the region adopted Arabic as their vernacular, this 
rapidly had an impact on the Palestinian pronunciation tradition. 
In regions where the Arabic dialects did not have interdental 
fricatives (6 and 6), for example, there is evidence that already 
in the Middle Ages the Hebrew consonants tav and dalet came to 
be pronounced as stops (t and d) in all contexts (§1.4.2.) (Khan 
1997). 
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Developments in the transmission of the Qur’an in the tenth 
century may also have had an impact on the fate of the Tiberian 
reading tradition. At this period an official policy, endorsed by 
the ruling ‘Abbasid régime, was instigated by the scholar Ibn 
Mujahid (d. 324 A.H./936 C.E.) to reduce the number of reading 
traditions of the Qur’an.'*” Before the time of Ibn Mujahid, a very 
large number of reading traditions of the Qur’an existed. Many 
of these were transmitted by only a small number of readers. As 
a result of the activity of Ibn Mujahid, the traditions with 
restricted numbers of transmitters were eliminated in favour of 
seven canonical traditions that had wide levels of transmission. 
Some of the smaller traditions that were lost exhibited unusual 
features that deviated from normal Arabic usage. One example of 
such non-canonical readings (Sawddhdh) that is of particular 
interest in light of the discussion above concerning the orthoepic 
extension of dagesh forte to all contexts in Tiberian Hebrew 
(81.0.11.) is the practice of some Qur’an readers to geminate a 
consonant after a preceding vowelless consonant, e.g. ahs 
yakhttifu ‘it takes away’ (Q 2.20).'*8 This process of obsolescence 
of traditions with small numbers of transmitters and with 
features that deviated from normal Arabic usage, which took 
place in the Islamic world in the tenth century, could have 


influenced the transmission of the Hebrew Bible at that period, 


'87 Tbn Mujahid, Kitab al-Sab‘a fi al-Qira’at (ed. Cairo, 1972), Noldeke et 
al. (1938, 155-56). 

188 This is recorded in the collection of shawddhdh by Ibn Khalawayh (d. 
370/980), Mukhtasar fi Shawadhdh al-Qur’an min Kitab al-Badi‘ (ed. 
Bergstrasser, 1934, 3). 
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whereby the continuation of the Tiberian oral reading was 
disfavoured due to the small number of readers. 

After the loss of the orally transmitted Tiberian pronun- 
ciation and its textualization as a historical relic in the written 
signs, readers and teachers of the Hebrew Bible were obliged to 
interpret the sign system as it was received. Many features of the 
Tiberian pronunciation that are not discernible in the sign system 
fell into complete oblivion. These include the orthoepic features 
I have described above, such as the extended dagesh forte reading. 
In the later Middle Ages, the standard Tiberian sign system was 
a graphic fossil that reflected an extinct tradition that was 
different from the pronunciation traditions of the various 
communities. In some cases, however, the reading was adapted 
to the sign system. A conspicuous example of this is the 
development of Biblical reading in late medieval Ashkenaz. 

The distribution of vowel signs in manuscripts from medi- 
eval Ashkenaz dating to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
reflects a five-vowel system, in which no distinction is made 
between games and patah, nor between sere and segol.'*° This in- 
dicates that at that period the pronunciation of the Ashkenazi 
communities still had the original Palestinian five vowel system. 
By the middle of the fourteenth century, a new vowel system 
evolved in the Ashkenazi tradition of Hebrew, in which there was 
a distinction in pronunciation between games and patah and 
between sere and segol. One of the main causes of this change in 
the vowel system was the occurrence of vowel shifts in the dia- 


lects of German that were spoken by the Jews. In the twelfth 


139 Eldar (1978). 
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century, a number of German dialects, including Yiddish, 
developed a labio-velar pronunciation (in some [o] and in others 
[u]) of Middle High German [a:] as well as of [a] in an open 
syllable. This shift found its way into the Hebrew component of 
Yiddish. Since, however, words of Hebrew origin were 
assimilated into Yiddish at an earlier period, in which there were 
no quantitative distinctions (between long and short a), this shift 
only affected cases of [a] in an open syllable. In Hebrew words 
that met the criteria for the shift to [o] or [u], a lengthened [a] 
in open syllables mostly corresponded to historical qames, e.g., 
[poter] (= 7108) ‘released’, [boro] (=a) ‘he created’, [dvorim] 
(=0"327) ‘words’, and in a few cases also to historical patah, as 
in [noxem] (=01n3) ‘Nahum’, [kadoxes] (=nn7p) ‘fever’. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Yiddish began to develop a 
diphthongized articulation of long [e:] in an open syllable. The 
shift [e:] > [ei] or [ai] entered the Hebrew component of Yiddish 
as a reflection of sere (in an open syllable), as in [eyme] (= 77x) 
‘terror’, [breySis] (=mwsx a) ‘in the beginning’ and also as a 
reflection of segol (in an open syllable) in a small group of words 
that were pronounced in Yiddish as if they were vocalized with 
sere, e.g., [meylex] (= 790 ) ‘king’, [keyver] (= 27) ‘grave’, etc. 
The variations between [o] and [u], on the one hand, and [ei] 
and [ai], on the other, in Ashkenazi Hebrew were reflections of 
the local dialects of Yiddish. At approximately the same period 
as these vowel shifts took place in the vernacular dialects, the 
scribes in Ashkenaz began to make an association between the 


newly developed vowel distinctions and the Tiberian vowel signs. 
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What is of particular interest is that in the biblical reading tradi- 
tion mismatches between the sign system and the pronunciation 
were adjusted, e.g. patah was always read with the [a] quality, 
even where it was pronounced as [o] or [u] due to the sound shift 
of [a] in stressed open syllables in the Hebrew component of Yid- 
dish, e.g. [kadoxes] (=nn7p). The written sign system, therefore, 
had an impact on the biblical reading tradition, in that there was 
an attempt to assign a particular phonetic value to each sign.'*° 

This development of the Ashkenazi reading in the late 
Middle Ages reflects the primacy of the authority of the written 
sign system over the oral reading tradition. Such a phenomenon 
should be contrasted with the situation in the Masoretic period, 
when the oral Tiberian reading tradition of particular Masoretes 
had primary authority and the sign system underwent a constant 
adaptation to reflect it. 

We may identify a typological parallel here between the 
developments after the destruction of the Second Temple and 
those that occurred after the demise of the Tiberian Masoretic 
school. Before the destruction of the Temple, there was a 
stabilized proto-Masoretic text within a pluriformity of other 
textual traditions. After the destruction of the Temple the 
prestigious proto-Masoretic text gained general acceptance. The 
diversity reflected by the pluriform biblical manuscripts from 
Qumran was replaced by a uniform prestigious text that was read 
with a pluriformity of oral reading traditions, of which one, the 
Tiberian tradition, was regarded as the most prestigious. After 


the dispersal of the Tiberian school, the pluriform written 


140 Weinreich (1965), Eldar (2013). 
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vocalization sign systems reflecting the different oral reading 
traditions were gradually replaced by a uniform prestigious 
vocalization system that was read with a pluriformity of oral 
reading traditions. In both cases, there was a punctuation in 
Jewish society involving the loss of a central prestigious body 
that was responsible for the stabilization of the transmission of 
the Hebrew Bible. In the first century C.E., this was the des- 
truction of Temple. In the tenth century C.E., it was the loss of 
the Tiberian Masoretic school. In both cases, after the ongoing 
activity of stabilization ceased, the tradition reached completion 
and became fossilized. In both cases, the written tradition, of the 
text or of the vocalization system respectively, gained general 


acceptance. 


1.0.13. SOURCES FOR THE TIBERIAN PRONUNCIATION 
TRADITION 


The early model Tiberian Bible codices are an important starting 
point for the reconstruction of the Tiberian pronunciation 
tradition. Various additional sources, however, are crucial for 
establishing many aspects of pronunciation that are not 
discernible in these codices. In this section, we shall review these 
additional sources. 


I.0.13.1. Masoretic Treatises 


A number of important details relating to pronunciation can be 
found in a variety of treatises written by Tiberian Masoretes or 
by scholars close to their circle who had direct access to the 
Tiberian Masoretic tradition. 
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A number of early Masoretic treatises that are written in 
rhymed Hebrew and preserved mainly at the end of the medieval 
Tiberian Bible codices contain material relating to pronunciation. 
Many of these were published by Baer and Strack (1879). They 
relate to selected issues concerning vocalization and accents, 
particularly the shewa and ga‘ya. In some cases, they go beyond 
description and offer explanatory rules for differences based on 
their context of occurrence. Some of the Hebrew texts gathered 
by Baer and Strack, furthermore, concern topics relating to 
grammatical theory, such as the classification of consonants 
according to their points of articulation, or according to whether 
they are ‘radical’ or ‘servile’ letters, the distinction between 
construct and absolute forms, the distinction between contextual 
and pausal forms, and verbal tenses. 

Baer and Strack attributed the majority of the texts in their 
corpus to a Masoretic treatise known as Digduge ha-Te‘amim (see 
below for meaning) by the Masorete Aharon ben Asher (tenth 
century), although they did not clearly delineate the scope of the 
treatise. Dotan (1967) made a thorough study of such texts and 
concluded that the original treatise of Ben Asher contained 
twenty-six sections, which are reproduced in a fixed order in 
some manuscripts. Other sections, of unknown authorship, were 
subsequently added to these in various manuscripts. The work 
was not intended as a systematic collection of rules relating to 
the accents, but only as a treatment of selected details that were 
regarded as potentially problematic. This is reflected by the name 
of the work Diqduge ha-Te‘amim, which can be rendered ‘The Fine 


Details of the Accents’. The work also includes discussions of 
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some aspects of vocalization, in particular of the shewa. Dotan 
argues that Aharon ben Asher incorporated some of the material 
of Diqduge ha-Te‘amim from earlier Masoretic collections. This 
probably explains why the work is in Hebrew, since in the tenth 
century Masoretic treatises were generally written in Arabic. The 
source material for the work is likely to have been composed in 
the ninth century. 

A number of Arabic Masoretic treatises are extant that are 
datable to the tenth century. Most of these concern the biblical 
reading tradition and its phonological principles. In some cases, 
a number of the technical terms and even sections of the text 
itself are in Hebrew. These Hebrew elements may be regarded as 
vestiges from the earlier Hebrew tradition of Masoretic treatises. 
Some of the texts datable to the tenth century include treatises 
on vowels and the shewa, such as those identified by Allony as 
Kitab al-Musawwitat ‘The Book of Vowels’ (Allony 1963) and 
Seder ha-Simanim ‘The Order of Signs’ (Allony 1965). These two 
treatises offer explanations for the distinction between vowels 
based on factors such context and placement of stress, and 
develop many of the topics that are found in the Diqduge ha- 
Te‘amim. In some cases, the explanations for distinctions in 
vowels is correlated with semantic distinctions, which is a level 
of functional explanation not found in earlier texts. The 
functional concern of the work is also clear in the title of one of 
the extant sections of the text “lal al-musawwitat ‘the reasons for 
the vowels’ (Morag 2003, 251-52). An Arabic treatise devoted to 
the shewa that is datable to the tenth century was published by 
Levy (1936). This develops an analysis of the shewa based on a 
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theory of syllable structure. The treatise warns that mistakes in 
reading shewa can lead to the corruption of the form of words 
and, in general, has a pedagogical tone. This reflects the fact that 
the correct transmission of the Tiberian reading still depended on 
a tradition of teaching even after the details of the Tiberian Ma- 
sora had been committed to writing (Eldar 1994, 3-8; Khan 
2012, 3-4). 

Allony (1973) published a fragment of an Arabic treatise 
on consonants, which he attributed to ‘Eli ben Yehudah ha-Nazir. 
This also appears to be datable to the tenth century. The extant 
text is concerned mainly with the pronunciation of the letter resh. 
A remarkable feature of this text is the reference by the author to 
the fact that he undertook fieldwork in the streets of Tiberias to 
verify his analysis of the resh in Tiberian reading, on the grounds 
that resh had the same pronunciation in the local speech of the 
(Jewish) inhabitants of Tiberias: “I spent a long time sitting in 
the squares of Tiberias and its streets listening to the speech of 
the common people, investigating the language and its principles, 
seeing whether anything that I had established was overturned 
or any of my opinions proved to be false, in what was uttered 
with regard to Hebrew and Aramaic etc., that is the language of 
the Targum, for it resembles Hebrew ... and it turned out to be 
correct and accurate”. The interpretation of this is not completely 
clear. The Aramaic mentioned by the author could have been 
vernacular Aramaic that was still spoken in Tiberias at the time. 
The Hebrew must have been the recitation of Hebrew liturgy or 


the occurrence of a ‘Hebrew component’ (Hebrew words and 
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phrases) within vernacular speech. Drory (1988, 33-35) sug- 
gested that this report of fieldwork may have been an imitation 
of the topos in the medieval Arabic grammatical literature of 
verifying grammatical phenomena by carrying out fieldwork 
among the Bedouin Arabs, who were deemed to be speakers of 
‘pure Arabic’, the inhabitants of Tiberias being the corresponding 
tradents of pure Hebrew. A Hebrew treatise concerning the resh 
is found also in the corpus published by Baer and Strack (1879, 
§7), in which it is likewise stated that this pronunciation existed 
in the conversational speech of the common people (1wp xim 
9572) WIM DWINT 7D NIT NNW NW" ON NIP WIP? ox onwda 
hon ‘it is on their tongues, whether they read the Bible or 
converse in their conversation, in the mouths of men, women, 
and children’). 

The authorship of these works on Tiberian pronunciation 
cannot be established with certainty, although Allony, who 
published many of them, attributed them to various medieval 
scholars who are known from other sources. In most cases, there 
is no decisive evidence for these attributions and they should be 
treated with caution (Eldar 1986). It has been argued by Eldar 
(1988) that the treatise on the shewa published by Levy (1936) 
and Kitab al-Musawwitat ‘The Book of Vowels’ published by 
Allony (1963) are parts of the same work. 

An important work composed in the eleventh century was 
the Hidayat al-Qari’ ‘The Guide for the Reader’. This work was 
studied in detail by Eldar, who published sections of it (see, in 
particular, Eldar 1994 and the references cited there). It can be 


classified as a Masoretic treatise, although, unlike the treatises 
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discussed above, the Hiddyat al-Qari’ was composed several dec- 
ades after the time in which the final Tiberian Masoretic 
authorities, Ben Asher and Ben Naftali, were active. Its author 
was the Karaite grammarian ’Abi al-Faraj Hartin, who was based 
in Jerusalem in the first half of the eleventh century (Khan 2003). 
Although he did not have direct contact with the Masoretes of 
the tenth century, he did have access to teachers of the Tiberian 
reading tradition, who could still be found in Palestine in the 
eleventh century, in addition to the Masoretic treatises of earlier 
generations. >Abi al-Faraj produced the work in a long and a 
short version. The long version, which was composed first, 
contains more expansive theoretical discussions. The short 
version became more popular, as is reflected by the greater 
number of extant manuscripts. The work presents a systematic 
description of the consonants, vowels (including shewa), and 
accents. It was divided into three parts, part one being devoted 
to the consonants, part two to the vowels, and part three to the 
accents. The Hiddyat al-Qari’ was conveyed beyond the confines 
of Palestine to Yemen and to Europe. The long version was 
transmitted to Yemen, probably in the thirteenth century. Two 
abridgements were made of this in Yemen, one in Arabic (ed. 
Neubauer 1891) and one in Hebrew (ed. Derenbourg 1871). Each 
of these was known as Mahberet ha-Tijan ‘The Composition of the 
Crowns’, since they were copied at the beginning of Bible codices 
known as ‘crowns’ (Arabic tijan) (Eldar 1994, 15-16).’*! The 


short version of Hiddyat al-Qari’ found its way to central Europe 


‘4! Another derivative Arabic version was published in Ginbsburg’s 


(1885, 43-51) corpus of Masoretic material. 
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and two full Hebrew translations were made of it. One was made 
in Mainz and was given the title Horayat ha-Qore ‘Guide for the 
Reader’ in the manuscripts, the earliest being datable to the 
thirteenth century. The other translation was given the title 
Tokhen ‘Ezra ‘The Ruling of Ezra’ in a manuscript dated 1145 and 
the title Ta‘ame ha-Migra ‘The Accents of the Bible’ in a 
manuscript dated 1285-1287. Both copies were made in Italy. In 
the version entitled Ta‘ame ha-Migra the work is erroneously 
attributed to the Spanish grammarian Yehudah ibn Bal‘am (Busi 
1984; Eldar 1994, 16-18). 

The sections on the consonants and vowels in Hiddyat al- 
Qari’? are of great importance for the reconstruction of the 
Tiberian pronunciation tradition. This applies in particular to the 
original Arabic long and short versions. So far, no full edition of 
these is available. I have, therefore, included a critical edition of 
the sections on consonants and vowels of the Arabic versions of 
Hidayat al-Qari’ together with a facing English translation as a 
supplementary volume to this book. Eldar (2018) has recently 


published the section on the accents from the Arabic versions. 


1.0.13.2. Masoretic Notes 


The Masoretic notes in the margins of Bible codices occasionally 
contain information about the pronunciation of the reading tra- 
dition that supplements what is encoded in the vocalization sign 
system. This applies in particular to notes that relate to vowel 
length. The Masoretic note vn ‘short’, for example, occurs in 
places where there may be some doubt as to whether a vowel is 


long or short, as in: 
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L: 7421 ‘remember!’ (2 Chron. 6.42). Masoretic note: jon 5 
5°02 ‘the only form in the book in which the vowel is short’, 
i.e. it is an imperative with a short games and not a 3fs. past 


verbal form, which would have had a long qames. 


A: nian ‘ten thousands of’ (Deut. 33.17). Masoretic note: on 
‘short’, i.e. the hireq is short here, in contrast to cases with 
gaya, such as nia2q (Num. 10.36), in which the hireq is 


long. 


1.0.13.3. Karaite Transcriptions of the Hebrew Bible 


into Arabic Script 


In the tenth and eleventh centuries C.E., many Karaite scribes in 
the Middle East used Arabic script not only to write the Arabic 
language but also to transcribe Hebrew. Such Hebrew texts in 
Arabic transcription were predominantly Hebrew Bible texts. 
These were sometimes written as separate manuscripts contain- 
ing continuous Bible texts. Some manuscripts in Arabic script 
contain collections of Biblical verses for liturgical purposes. Ara- 
bic transcriptions of verses from the Hebrew Bible or individual 
Biblical Hebrew words were, in many cases, embedded within 
Karaite Arabic works, mainly of an exegetical nature, but also in 
works of other intellectual genres. Several Karaite Arabic works 
also contain Arabic transcriptions of extracts from Rabbinic He- 
brew texts (Tirosh-Becker 2011). The Karaites transcribed into 
Arabic script only texts with an oral reading tradition, as was the 
case with the Hebrew Bible and Rabbinic texts in the Middle 
Ages. The transcriptions reflect, in principle, these oral traditions. 


It is for this reason that the transcription of the Hebrew Bible 
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represents the gere (the orally transmitted reading tradition of 
the text) rather than the ketiv (the written tradition) (Khan 
1992b). 

Most of the known manuscripts containing Karaite tran- 
scriptions of Hebrew into Arabic script are found in the British 
Library (Khan 1993), the Firkovitch collections of the National 
Library of Russia in St. Petersburg (Harviainen 1993a), and in the 
Cairo Genizah collections (Khan 1990a). These manuscripts em- 
anate from Palestinian circles of Karaites or Karaites in Egypt 
who had migrated to Egypt from Palestine after the capture of 
Jerusalem by the Crusaders in 1099. The majority of them were 
written in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Most of the transcrip- 
tions of Biblical Hebrew reflect the Tiberian reading tradition. 
The transcriptions, therefore, are an important source for the re- 
construction of this reading tradition. The Karaites represented a 
movement within Judaism and were closely associated with the 
Tiberian Masoretes (81.0.4.). The tradition of Biblical Hebrew re- 
flected by their texts is not a separate communal tradition com- 
parable, for example, to that of the Samaritans. 

The Karaite Hebrew grammarians of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries were, in general, concerned with the reading tradition 
(qere) reflected by the Tiberian vocalization signs and showed 
little concern for the orthography of the written text (ketiv) (Khan 
2000b; 2003; 2013b). The Karaite al-Qirqisani, in his discussions 
of the bases of authority for the Hebrew Bible, contended that 
the ultimate authoritative source was the reading tradition of the 
people of Palestine (by which he meant Tiberias), rather than the 


written form of the text with orthographic inconsistencies. One 
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of his justifications was that the reading tradition had been 
transmitted by the whole community (umma) since the time of 
the prophets whereas the written orthography had been 
transmitted on the authority of small circles of scribes, which is, 
therefore, more liable to corruption or wilful change (Khan 
1990c). The Arabic transcription texts can be understood most 
easily as a reflection of the priority that the Karaites gave to the 


reading tradition. 


I.0.13.4. Grammatical and Lexicographical Texts 


Some of the early works on Hebrew grammar were written by 
scholars who had knowledge of the pronunciation of Hebrew in 
the Tiberian reading tradition. All these were written in the 
Middle East in the tenth and eleventh centuries at the end of the 
Masoretic period. As has been remarked, the grammarians of 
Spain did not have direct access to the Tiberian reading tradition, 
despite their extensive discussion of vocalization and phonology 
in a number of their works. 

The grammatical works written by grammarians with a 
knowledge of the Tiberian reading tradition can be classified into 
the works of Saadya Gaon and the works of Karaites. 

The grammatical writings of Saadya contain elements 
taken from the Masoretic tradition (Dotan 1997). After leaving 
Egypt, Saadya spent a few years in Tiberias studying with the 
Masoretes. According to Dotan, he composed his main grammar 
book (Kitab Fasih Lughat al-‘Ibrdniyyin ‘The Book of the Eloquence 
of the Language of the Hebrews, also known as Kutub al-Lugha 
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‘Books of the Language’) while he was in Tiberias during the sec- 
ond decade of the tenth century. The surviving sections of the 
work include not only treatments of grammatical inflection and 
word structure, but also several chapters relating to the Tiberian 
reading tradition. The material for some of these has clearly been 
incorporated from the Masoretic tradition and direct parallels can 
be found in the extant Masoretic treatises, such as Diqduge ha- 
Te‘amim (Dotan 1997, 34-36). Dotan, indeed, suggests that one 
of the missing chapters may have been concerned specifically 
with accents. We may say that Saadya’s grammar book is not a 
product of collaboration with the Masoretes or a complementary 
expansion of the scope of Masoretic teaching, but rather was in- 
tended to stand apart from the Masoretic tradition. 

The grammatical texts written by the Karaites, on the other 
hand, reflect a closer association with Masoretic activities, in that 
they were intended to complement the Masoretic treatises rather 
than incorporate elements from them. Several grammatical 
works have come down to us that were written by Karaite schol- 
ars who had direct access to the Tiberian reading tradition. These 
can be divided into works reflecting the early Karaite grammati- 
cal tradition and those written by the grammarian °Abi al-Faraj 
Hariin together with texts dependent on °Abii al-Faraj’s works. 
The main source for the early Karaite grammatical tradition is 
the grammatical commentary on the Bible of ’Abii Ya‘qiib Yusuf 
ibn Nah, known as the Diqduq, which was composed in Jerusalem 
the second half of the tenth century. ?Abi al-Faraj’s works are 
datable to the first half the eleventh century and were, likewise, 
written in Jerusalem (Khan 2003). The Diqduq of Ibn Nth 
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contains some discussion of pronunciation and accents, but this 
is usually related to some issue regarding linguistic form. The 
Diqduq was intended, it seems, to complement such treatises as 
Diqduge ha-Te‘amim, the exclusive concern of which was 
pronunciation and accents. 

>Abii al-Faraj Hariin ibn Faraj wrote several works on the 
Hebrew language. The largest of these is a comprehensive work 
on Hebrew morphology and syntax consisting of eight parts 
entitled al-Kitab al-Mushtamil ‘ald al-’Ustl wa-l-Fusil fi al-Lugha 
al-‘Ibraniyya ‘The Comprehensive Book of General Principles and 
Particular Rules of the Hebrew Language’ (Bacher 1895b; Khan 
2003). >Abi al-Faraj subsequently wrote a short version of this 
entitled al-Kitab al-Kafi fi al-Lugha al-Tbrdniyya ‘The Sufficient 
Book concerning the Hebrew Language’, the entire text of which 
has been edited with an English translation (Khan, Gallego, and 
Olszowy-Schlanger 2003). The works of >Abi al-Faraj were 
radically different from the Diqduq of Ibn Nth in their approach. 
There was, nevertheless, a certain degree of continuity of 
grammatical thought from the teachings of the earlier Karaite 
grammarians in the works of ?Abi al-Faraj, which can be found 
especially in some of his theories of morphological structure. This 
continuity can be identified also in the scope of his grammatical 
works and their complementarity to the Masoretic treatises. The 
subject matter of al-Kitab al-Mushtamil and his other grammatical 
works includes mainly the description of morphology and syntax. 
There is no systematic description of pronunciation or the 
accents. As we have seen, >Abii al-Faraj devoted a separate work 
to this topic, viz. the Hidayat al-Qari’ ‘The Guide for the Reader’. 
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This was intended by him to complement his work on grammar. 
It was conceived as a continuity of earlier Masoretic treatises on 
pronunciation and accents, which were among his sources, as 
Abii al-Faraj states in his introduction to the work. Thus the 
composition of Hiddyat al-Qari by ?Abii al-Faraj separately from 
his grammatical works may be explained as a continuation of the 
complementarity between grammatical and Masoretic treatises 
that existed among the Karaite grammarians of the previous 
generation (Khan 2014). 

A number of valuable observations about the Tiberian 
pronunciation tradition are found in the extensive 
lexicographical work written in Palestine in the tenth century by 
the Karaite scholar David ben Abraham al-Fasi known as Kitab 
Jami‘ al-’Alfaz ‘Book of the collection of words’ (ed. Skoss 1936). 


I.0.13.5. Commentaries on Sefer Yesira 


Sefer Yesira is a mystical work of cosmology and cosmogony that 
came to form part of the literature of the Qabbalah. It describes 
God’s creation of the world by means of the ten cosmic numbers 
(sefirot) and the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
(Gruenwald 1971). Scholars differ widely regarding the date of 
its composition. Gershom Scholem (1965, 158-204) believed it 
was written in Palestine in the Tannaitic period (second to third 
centuries C.E.) with some post-Talmudic additions, whereas 
Bravmann (1934, 29) and Allony (1972; 1982b; 1982a) argued 
that it was composed in the eighth or ninth century, due to the 
fact that it contains features that he identified as the result of 


influence from Arabic grammatical thought in the Islamic period. 
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The fact that Sefer Yesira is already referred to in the Baraita d- 
Shmuel and the poems of Eleazar ha-Kallir (c. sixth century) 
(Scholem 2007, 330) suggests that such passages are later addi- 
tions to the original work. Weinstock (1972) argues that a variety 
of historical layers can be identified in the text, ranging from the 
Tannaitic period until the tenth century C.E. Hayman (2004, 5) 
also identifies layers in the text, but is reluctant to accept the 
early dating of Weinstock. 

The work is extant in two main versions, one short and one 
long, without major divergences in ideas between them. On 
account of its focus on letters of the Hebrew alphabet, the work 
is of some importance for the history of the Hebrew language. It 
contains, for example, a classification of the letters according to 
their places of articulation in the mouth. It is not accurate, how- 
ever, to identify the work as the first composition on Hebrew 
grammar and orthography, as was proposed by Mordell (1914). 
The inclusion of the letter resh together with n52732 in a list of 
the letters that have hard and soft realizations has been inter- 
preted as reflecting a Babylonian rather than Tiberian tradition 
of pronunciation (Morag 1960). Numerous commentaries were 
written on work from the tenth century onwards, which made 
expositions of its laconic and enigmatic text. It is in some of these 
commentaries that one can find information about the Tiberian 
reading tradition. The two extant commentaries that are relevant 
in this respect are those of Saadya Gaon and Dunash ibn Tamim, 
both written in the tenth century in Arabic. Saadya wrote a phil- 


osophical commentary on the long version of Sefer Yesira in 931 
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when he was Gaon in Iraq (ed. Lambert 1891). As has been re- 
marked, Saadya was familiar with the Tiberian reading tradition 
and makes reference to it in several places in this commentary. 
>Abii Sahl Dunash ibn Tamim made a commentary on the short 
version in 955/6 in Kairouan. Fragments of the Arabic original 
have been discovered in the Genizah (Vajda 1954; 1963). Several 
later revisions were made, mainly in Hebrew (e.g. ed. Grossberg 
1902). The commentary is apparently based on the lectures of 
Dunash’s teacher, Isaac Israeli, who is said to have known the 


Tiberian reading tradition. 


I.0.13.6. Non-Standard Tiberian Systems of 


Vocalization 


There are a variety of extant medieval manuscripts of the Hebrew 
Bible that are vocalized with Tiberian signs but do not follow the 
standard Tiberian system of vocalization. These manuscripts 
exhibit numerous differences among themselves, though certain 
tendencies are observable. Some of the differences from the 
standard Tiberian vocalization can be interpreted as reflecting 
stages of development different from the one exhibited by the 
standard system, some more primitive and some more advanced, 
in particular in the use of the dagesh, rafe, shewa and hatef 
signs.'*? Other differences from standard Tiberian reflect a 
different pronunciation tradition, the most conspicuous feature 
being the interchange of segol and sere, on the one hand, and 
patah and qames, on the other. Manuscripts exhibiting such 


interchanges have been interpreted as reflecting the Palestinian 


1 See Khan (1991, 856; 2017b). 
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pronunciation tradition, since similar interchanges are found in 
manuscripts with Palestinian vocalization. The interchanges are, 
however, inconsistent across the extant manuscripts and they 
appear to reflect a variety of types of pronunciation with minor 
differences. 

The Non-Standard Tiberian type of vocalization has been 
found in biblical manuscripts written in medieval Europe, in both 
Ashkenaz and Italy.'4? The best known European biblical 
manuscript of this type is Codex Reuchlinianus, written in Karls- 
ruhe in 1105 CE.* A range of manuscripts with Non-Standard 
Tiberian vocalization that were written in the Middle East were 
discovered in the Cairo Genizah by Kahle (1930, vol. 2), who 
published descriptions of some of them. Descriptions of other 
Genizah fragments were subsequently made by other scholars, in 
particular Diez Macho (1956; 1963; 1971), Murtonen (1961) and 
Revell (1969). Further work has been carried out by Blapp (2017; 
2018) and Arrant (2020) on the Bible fragments with Non-Stand- 
ard Tiberian vocalization from the Genizah at the University of 
Cambridge. 

The wide distribution of the non-standard type of Tiberian 
vocalization in many medieval manuscripts written in Europe led 


Kahle to believe that it must have been associated with a major 


43 See Sperber (1956-1959). Additional manuscripts of this type from 
Italy are described by Pilocane (2004). 

44 Cod. Reuchlin 3 of the Badische Landesbibliothek in Karlsruhe; cf. 
Sperber (1956-1959), Morag (1959). This type of vocalization is also 
found in liturgical manuscripts from medieval Ashkenaz (Eldar 1978) 
and some manuscripts of the Mishnah (Heijmans 2013b). 
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stream of Masoretic tradition that is traceable in the Masoretic 
sources. A common feature of the manuscripts is the vocalization 
with hireq before yod in contexts such as 5x1") where standard 
Tiberian generally has shewa followed by yod with hireq (x79). 
As we have seen, this is recorded in Masoretic treatises as a dis- 
tinctive practice of Ben Naftali. For this reason, Kahle held that 
this vocalization type was associated with the tradition of Ben 
Naftali.’*° In reality, however, the manuscripts with Non-Stand- 
ard Tiberian vocalization contain numerous features that are not 
attributed to Ben Naftali or Ben Asher in the Masoretic lists, such 
as the extended use of dagesh and rafe and the interchange of 
qames and patah, on the one hand, and segol and sere, on the 
other. The attribution of the system to the Ben Naftali school was 
subsequently followed by Prijs (1957). Diez Macho (1956; 1963) 
maintained that the vocalization had its roots in the Ben Naftali 
school but had undergone further development, and so he terms 
it ‘Pseudo-Ben Naftali’. Morag (1959) argues against the attribu- 
tion of the system to the Ben Naftali school and terms it ‘Fuller 
Palestinian’. Dotan (2007, 645) believed that the vocalization 
was a continuation of the Palestinian vocalization. Allony (1964) 
termed the vocalization ‘Palestino-Tiberian’ on account of the 
fact that in many cases, as remarked, they reflect a Palestinian 
type of pronunciation. It is known that this type of pronunciation 
existed in medieval Ashkenaz before the fourteenth century. The 


term Palestino-Tiberian has been widely accepted (Eldar 1978; 


“5 He was following in this respect the identification by Delitzsch of the 
non-standard features of the Codex Reuchlinianus with the Ben Naftali 
tradition; see Baer and Delitzsch (1890, ix) and Ginsburg (1897, 640). 
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Heijmans 2013b). Yeivin (1980; 1983), however, preferred the 
term ‘Extended Tiberian,’ on account of the fact that the vocali- 
zation system in many of the manuscripts extends some of the 
principles found in the standard Tiberian vocalization, such as 
the use of the dagesh, rafe and hatef signs. It is this development 
of principles of standard Tiberian vocalization as well as the 
reflection of these principles in a less advanced stage of 
development in the corpus of Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts 
that will be of particular interest to us in this book. I shall refer 
to the various vocalization systems of this type by the generic 
term Non-Standard Tiberian, following Blapp (2017, 2018) and 
Arrant (2020). 

Despite the wide attestation of the Non-Standard Tiberian 
system of vocalization in manuscripts written in the Middle East 
that are preserved in the Genizah and in manuscripts written 
Europe in the High Middle Ages, in both Ashkenaz and Italy,’*° it 
never had the same status as the standard Tiberian system and it 
eventually fell into disuse. The existence of large numbers of 
manuscripts with Non-Standard Tiberian vocalization indicates 
that during the Masoretic period and for a period of time 
immediately following it, a pluriformity of Tiberian vocalization 
existed. Within this pluriformity the standard Tiberian system 
was regarded as the most prestigious, due to its association with 
the oral traditions of the Masoretic authorities, but there was no 
systematic attempt to replace the Non-Standard Tiberian sign 


systems. Indeed many of the manuscripts with Non-Standard 


M6 See Sperber (1956-1959). Additional manuscripts of this type from 
Italy are described by Pilocane (2004). 
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Tiberian vocalization have a monumental codicological form 
(Arrant 2020). It was only after the primary base of authority 
passed from the oral traditions of the Masoretes to the written 
vocalization that textualized these traditions that the standard 
Tiberian vocalization gradually began to replace the Non-Stand- 
ard Tiberian sign systems, and indeed also other non-Tiberian 


sign systems. 


I.0.13.7. The Tiberian Reading Tradition in 


Babylonian Vocalization 


As remarked (81.0.9.), due to the prestige of the Tiberian reading 
tradition, there was a tendency for other reading traditions to 
converge with it. As a result, non-Tiberian systems of 
vocalization were sometimes used in manuscripts to represent the 
Tiberian tradition. The vocalization in such manuscripts cast 
light on several aspects of Tiberian pronunciation. Of particular 
importance are manuscripts that represent the Tiberian tradition 
with a system of Babylonian signs known as ‘compound 
Babylonian vocalization’. The ‘compound system’ of Babylonian 
vocalization distinguished between long and short vowels, in that 
it marked short vowels in open and closed syllables by the use of 
different signs from those used to indicate long vowels. This sys- 
tem, therefore, is helpful for the reconstruction of vowel length. 
The longest and best known extant manuscript that represents 
the Tiberian reading with this compound system of Babylonian 
signs is the manuscript I Firkovitch Evr. I B 3 of the National 
Library of Russia, which is generally known as Codex Babyloni- 


cus Petropolitanus. This was published in facsimile by Strack 
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(1876) and is a major source for the reconstruction of Tiberian 


pronunciation (see, for example, A. Ben-David 1957a). 


1.0.13.8. Tiberian Signs Used to Represent Other 


Languages 


In the Middle Ages, Tiberian vocalization signs were used in 
manuscripts written in a variety of Jewish languages other than 
the canonical biblical languages of Hebrew and Aramaic. Those 
emanating from the medieval Middle East include manuscripts in 
Judaeo-Arabic (Blau and Hopkins 1985; Khan 1992a; 2010; 
2017a), Judaeo-Persian (Shaked 1985, 35-37) and Judaeo-Greek 
(de Lange 1996). Of particular importance in this context are the 
medieval vocalized Judaeo-Arabic manuscripts, since many of 
these reflect the use of the vocalization signs with the phonetic 
and syllabic value that they had in the Tiberian reading tradition. 
This indicates that they were written when the Tiberian 
pronunciation was still a living tradition. Many of these vocalized 
Judaeo-Arabic manuscripts have been preserved in the Cairo 
Genizah. The vowel signs in vocalized Judaeo-Arabic manu- 
scripts from the later Middle Ages, by contrast, do not reflect the 
Tiberian pronunciation, since by that period it had fallen into 


oblivion. 


I.1. CONSONANTS 


1.1.1. ?ALEF 428 (8) 
Glottal plosive [?] 
Consonantal ’alef occurs in the following contexts: 


In the onset of a syllable at the beginning of a word, e.g. 
79x [2o:'ma:ar] ‘he said’ (Gen. 3.16), o7>x [?elo:'hi:im] 
‘God’ (Gen. 1.1). 


In the onset of a syllable in the middle of a word after a 
silent shewa, e.g. wxa [vayiv'2a:af] ‘and it became foul’ 
(Exod. 7.21). 


In the onset of a syllable in the middle of a word after a 
vowel, a hatef vowel or vocalic shewa, e.g. 387327 [jo:'vi:?u:] 
‘they bring’ (Exod. 16.5), Juxx [P2a2azzer*'yo:] ‘I gird you’ 
(Isa. 45.5) 8 [mo'20:06] ‘very’ (Gen. 1.31). 


In the coda of a syllable in the middle of a word, e.g. 70x" 
[vayyze?'so:or*] ‘and he tied’ (Gen. 46.29). 


In the Standard Tiberian tradition consonantal ’alef in the 
middle of a word between vowels is marked with dagesh in four 


places: 
(i) #4872 ‘and they brought to him’ (Gen. 43.26) 
(ii) 139 121 ‘and they brought to us’ (Ezra 8.18) 


(iii) om) | 1N°an ‘you shall bring bread’ (Lev. 23.17) 


© Geoffrey Khan, CC BY 4.0 https: //doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0163.01 
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(iv) 387.8 ‘they were not seen’ (Job 33.21) 


These four cases are specified in Masoretic treatises and Maso- 
retic notes. They are referred to, for example, in the Masoretic 
treatise Hidayat al-Qari’:' 
It has been said that dagesh is placed in ’alef in some 
specific places in Scripture, namely in the following four 
cases: ANIAA NR 19 wan ‘and they brought him the present’ 
(Gen. 43.26), wa>x-T 129 1874 ‘and they brought to us by 


the hand of our God’ (Ezra 8.18), | wean oy nawinn ‘from 
you dwellings you shall bring’ (Lev. 23.17), x9 rningy 1av1 
ax ‘and his bones, which were not seen, are laid bare’ (Job 
33.21). 


Some examples of references to the four places in Masoretic 


notes include the following: 


wD TaN ond ivan DYnawinn pro gwd. pwst padr 3 
xd pmayy iwi ans ws tm 1d we oT AWE anna aR 
INT 


There are three occurrences of ’alef with dagesh in a 
particular lexical item (viz. derivatives of the root x11 ‘to 
come’), these being in the verses ond |;wan op Nawinn 
o’nw niin ‘You shall bring from your dwellings two loaves 
of bread to be waved’ (Lev. 23.17), “Wx ANAT NY 1 Na 
ova ‘they brought to him the present which they had in 
their hand’ (Gen. 43.26), 319 1872" ‘they brought to us’ (Ezra 
8.18), and one (case of ’alef with dagesh) in another word, 


' Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 8II.L.1.3.2. 
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(in the verse) 187 8? rningy 19W1 ‘and his bones which were 
not seen stick out’ (Job 33.21).” 

spa pwst pads 777 

One of four ’alefs with dagesh in Scripture.* 


These show that the occurrence of dagesh in ’alef in these 
specific places was fixed in the Tiberian tradition. In some of the 
early Standard Tiberian codices, however, dagesh is marked in 
-alef also elsewhere in addition to these canonical four places. 
This applies even to L, where it occurs in the following two addi- 


tional places:* 
L: — Ruth 2.10: °33x) ‘and P (A: °23x1) 


L: Ruth 2.11: yrax *drym ‘and you left your father’ (A: *arym 
TAN) 


These two additional occurrences of dagesh in ’alef in L are 
not referred to in the Masoretic notes, which indicates that they 
were not canonical in the Tiberian tradition. In the manuscript C 
there are numerous additional cases of ’alef marked with dagesh, 
none of which are referred to in the Masoretic notes (Yeivin 
1980, 285), e.g. 


C: Hag. 1.1: 5xm>xw ‘Shealtiel’ (L [BHS]: Sxnbxw) 


? Ginsburg (1880, 85), source: Masora magna in British Library, Harley 
1528 (fourteenth century, Spain). 

3 Ginsburg (1905, 2), source: Masora magna in the Second Rabbinic 
Bible (Venice 1516-17, Bomberg) to Lev. 23.17, Job 33.21 and Ezra 
8.18. 


*T am grateful to Ben Kantor for drawing these to my attention. 
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C: Jer. 38.12: *xia ‘rags’ (L [BHS]: *8i3) 


C: Isa. 51.19: Pnxip ‘the things that befall you’ (L [BHS]: 

PARI) 

Ginsburg (1905, 2) draws attention to the existence of some 
Masoretic notes in European manuscripts that refer to a greater 
number of instances of dagesh in ’alef than the canonical four. 
These must reflect the awareness of a greater extent of marking 
the dagesh in some manuscripts. 

In manuscripts with Non-Standard Tiberian vocalization, 
the marking of dagesh in consonantal ’alef is very frequent. In the 
Codex Reuchlinianus this is the general rule with only a minority 
of exceptions. In the single verse Isa. 37.33, for instance, we find: 
7Ax ‘he said’ (L [BHS]: 71x), 5x ‘to’ (L [BHS]: 5x), 71x ‘Assyria’ 
(L [BHS]: 71x) (Morag 1959, 218). There is frequent marking of 
dagesh in °alef also in manuscripts with Non-Standard Tiberian 
manuscripts written in the Middle East. In some of the Genizah 
fragments described by Blapp (2017), for example, the marking 
is as regular as in Codex Reuchlinianus. The following are a few 
selected examples from T-S A12.1 (Blapp 2017, 83): 


ins (T-S A12.1 | L [BHS]: jax Prov. 29.15 ‘his mother’) 
mWwe (T-S A12.1 | L [BHS]: 19qWx Prov. 29.18 ‘happy is 
he’) 

px (T-S A12.1 | L [BHS]: px Prov. 29.20 ‘he who is hasty’) 
ixd> (T-S A12.1 | L [BHS]: iko5 Prov. 29.14 ‘his throne’) 


iw? (T-S A12.1 | L [BHS]: wv Prov. 29.16 ‘they will see’) 
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pxa (T-S A12.1 | L [BHS]: pxa Prov. 29.18 ‘where there is 


not’) 


The motivation to mark the dagesh in the four canonical 
places in the Standard Tiberian tradition was, it seems, to ensure 
that the consonantal ’alef was pronounced correctly and was not 
slurred over (Yeivin 1978, 1980, 285). The forms #9 18°" (Gen. 
43.26), 13 wa (Ezra 8.18) and on |ixan (Lev. 23.17) are dis- 
tinguished from other instances of similar forms of this verb in 
the biblical corpus by having a conjunctive accent followed by a 
word with an accent on the initial syllable. This is the context in 
which dehiq occurs when the final vowel of the first word is games 
or segol, in which there is a fast reading and compression of the 
syllable between the two accents (81.1.2.8.1.2.). They also exhibit 
the sequence of two adjacent high vowels [i:—u:] separated by 
-alef. It is likely, therefore, that the consonantal ’alef was consid- 
ered to be particularly in danger of being slurred over in such a 
context. Another common feature of these three cases is the oc- 
currence of the sonorant consonant lamed at the beginning of the 
second word. The alef in 1x9 (Job 33.21) was evidently consid- 
ered to be in danger of losing its pronunciation and being read as 
a glide between the two high [u:] vowels. 

The greater number of occurrences of dagesh in alef in 
some of the model Tiberian codices, especially C, reflects the ex- 
tension of this principle to other cases of consonantal ’alef that 
were considered to be at risk of being misread. Still further ex- 
tension of this practice is found in some manuscripts with Non- 
Standard Tiberian vocalization, in which the marking of dagesh 


has become virtually regular. 
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The question arises as to whether this dagesh in ’alef marked 
gemination or not. Some modern scholars have interpreted it as 
a sign to distinguish the consonantal realization of the ’alef from 
cases where it does not have consonantal realization (e.g. Morag 
1959, 218-19, 1960, 208 n.6, 1963, 5-6). It would, therefore, be 
equivalent to a mappigq on the letter he, which distinguishes final 
consonantal he from final he that is a vowel letter, rather than a 
marker of gemination. A statement in Hiddayat al-Qari’ appears to 


support this interpretation: 


If it were said: Surely the dagesh in some of the four letters 

of this place (i.e. the letters ynnx), namely in the ’alef in 

the four passages that you have just mentioned, disproves 

your statement that dagesh is not put on the letters of this 

place of articulation, the response would be: If one exam- 

ines carefully the so-called dagesh in the ’alef in these four 

passages, one sees that it is not dagesh, since the speaker 

strives to introduce heaviness into it, but it is not made 

heavy.°® 

There is, however, evidence for the gemination of the ’alef 
in some early Karaite sources. Yusuf ibn Nuh, a Karaite scholar 
active in the second half of the tenth century, in his grammatical 
commentary known as the Diqduq compares the dagesh in the 
forms 1) 187271 (Gen. 43.26) and 119 a3 (Ezra 8.18) to the dagesh 
that occurs in other forms due to the preceding stress: 

ia onan (Job 13.9): ... The dagesh that occurs in the lamed 


has arisen due to the fact that the stress lengthens (the 


syllable beginning with) the tay, resulting in ia nan ‘you 


° Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3.5. 
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deceive him’. This conforms to what we have stated before, 

with regard to the occurrence of dagesh in some places 

when the stress lengthens what precedes, for example -5x 

7AX? AWA ‘to Moses saying’ (Exod. 6.10), x5 1x ‘and 

they said “No” (Gen. 19.2), 119 1731 (Ezra 8.18) and 38°21 

1 (Gen. 43.26). The word 1x72” is like 1onan, in that the 

stress and the dagesh occur within the same word.°® 

This passage implies that the dagesh in the ’alef indicates 
gemination in the same way as the dagesh in 3nan. Ibn Nth 
makes the following statement about the form 1x9 (Job 33.21): 


The imperative of this is 48, like nD and naw.’ 


In Ibn Nuh’s system of grammar, the imperative form is the 
morphological base of derivations. This statement indicates that 
ix has the morphological base 485 and that this has the same 
pattern as n> and 7a, which are the bases of the forms 70>) ‘it 
is covered’ (Ecc. 6.4), 15v1 ‘and they stick out’ (Job 33.21) with 
medial gemination. 

In a Karaite transcription of 1x3 89 (Job 33.21) into Arabic 
script, an Arabic shadda sign is written over the 7alif that tran- 
scribes the ’alef with the dagesh: 


© pln 78 oyedR TA AIX 73 117 ONDN 71D ypITON waTdR1 ... sa onan 
N17] OYUN TA? RA TI WIT yeRdy pyr a Say? nx gop xn MN 12 5nANn 
aR? AWA Sx 2 ADAP 1 agra ay) awa ND ANN ARN INVA DNA HAN 
pyods TA Wk8 RAI WIT DR TINNIbS 7Nd25x ° , Digdug (ed. Khan 2000b, 
369). 


7 maw no? Sn ANI MINK, Digdug (ed. Khan 2000b, 399). 
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g\y (BL Or 2552 fol. 51r, 1 | L [BHS]: 89 Job. 33.21 ‘they 


were [not] seen’) 


This manuscript, which is datable to the tenth or eleventh 
century, elsewhere uses the shadda sign only to mark dagesh forte. 
This is clear evidence, therefore, that the ’alef was being read as 
geminate. 

The interpretation of the dagesh in ’alef as a marker of gem- 
ination rather than a mappig is reflected also by a statement in a 


Hebrew Masoretic treatise: 


Moreover, three of the four (i.e. the four letters ynnx) have 

a single fixed type (of pronunciation), which is less than 

all the (other) letters, (namely) nyn are deprived of taking 

dagesh.® 

The implication of the passage is that ’alef, unlike the other 
guttural letters, does indeed take dagesh. 

Returning to the passage from Hidayat al-Qari’ cited above, 
a close reading of this reveals that the author is not saying that 
the point in the ’alef is simply a mappiq indicating consonantal 


realization. Rather the reader ‘strives to introduce heaviness into 


8 awataya nya apm nenixn dan ayiap ond tnx 777 ,avaaad ya wow Ty1 
owind (Baer and Strack 1879, 5). 
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it, but it is not made heavy’, i.e. the reader intends to read it asa 
dagesh forte, but the muscular tension normally associated with 
dagesh forte is not achieved due to its articulation in the larynx. 
The articulation of the ’alef could, nevertheless, have been held 
for a longer duration. 

In some manuscripts with Babylonian vocalization, the 
dagesh sign is marked on consonantal ’alef in a wide variety of 
words (Yeivin 1985, 265-66). It is significant that mappiq on final 
he is represented by a different sign (Yeivin 1985, 335-36), sug- 
gesting that the dagesh in the ’alef did not have the function 
simply of mappiq but rather indicated gemination. 

In some of the reading traditions that have continued down 
to modern times in Jewish communities in the Middle East, the 
?alef with dagesh in the four canonical places is indeed still read 
as a geminate ’alef, e.g. Aleppo (Katz 1981, 16), Baghdad (Morag 
1977, 14), Yemen (Morag 1963, 5-6). Transcriptions of the 
Aleppo tradition, following Katz (1981, 16) are as follows: 


Gen. 43.26: [,vajja'Bi?'2u] 
Ezra 8.18: [v’ja'Bi:? ?2u] 
Lev. 23.17: [ta'Bi?'?u] 
Job 33.21: ['ru?'?u] 


These traditions of reading the ’alefs need not be inter- 
preted as late interpretations of the point in the ’alef, as Morag 
(1977, 14) argues, but rather continuities of medieval traditions. 

In sum, the weight of evidence suggests that the dagesh 


point in ’alef in the four canonical places in the Standard Tiberian 
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tradition indicated gemination of the ’alef, and so should be tran- 
scribed [vaqyo:'viti??u:], [t"o:'vii2?u:], [Ru?'?u:]. The gemination 
was an orthoepic strategy that involved pronouncing the ’alef 
with additional effort to ensure that it was not slurred over. 
Within the Tiberian Masoretic tradition there are a number 
of pairs of identical lexical words, many of them in parallel pas- 
sages, one of which has preserved the consonantal ’alef whilst the 


other has lost it both in the ketiv and in the qere,’ e.g. 
oain (Gen. 25.24) — onixn (Gen. 38.27) ‘twins’ 
mai (Gen. 46.13) — 7xii (1 Chron. 7.1) ‘and Puah’!° 


‘IM (2 Sam. 22.40) — *m41xmM (Psa. 18.40) ‘you did gird 


> 


me 
‘Ahan (1 Chron. 11.39) — Mayan (2 Sam. 23.37) ‘of 
Beeroth’ 

niwid (2 Kg. 19.25) — nixwid (Isa. 37.26) ‘to cause to crash 
into ruins’ 

3971 (Jer. 8.11) — 185771 Jer. 6.14) ‘and they have healed’ 
In some biblical scrolls from Qumran, an ’alef that is pro- 


nounced consonantal in the Tiberian Masoretic tradition is omit- 


ted in the orthography, indicating that it had lost its consonantal 


° These are listed in the Masora, e.g. Ginsburg (1880, §16a). 
1° Tn the Non-Standard Tiberian manuscript BL Add MS 21161, fol. 250v 


this word is vocalized Ax151, which appears to be a hybrid form of 7151 


and Axia}. 
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pronunciation. This is particularly common in the scroll 1QIsa’, 


but is found also occasionally elsewhere, e.g."? 
Twn (1QIsa* 3.17 | L [BHS]: 7qWyn Isa. 3.12 ‘your guides’) 
oad) (1QIsa* 11.14 | L [BHS]: o°50x3 Isa. 13.4 ‘gathered 
[mpl]’) 
om (1QIsa* 12.23 | L [BHS]: ix9ni Isa. 14.21 ‘and [the 
surface of the world] will be filled’) 


iawn (1QIsa* 19.3 | L [BHS]: inwe) Isa. 24.6 ‘[and its 
inhabitants] pay the penalty’) 


o>v (1QIsa* 33.11 | L [BHS]: 0x90 Isa. 40.11 ‘lambs’) 
inin (1QIsa* 29.25 | L [BHS]: inixn Isa. 36.16 ‘his fig tree’) 


van (1QIsa* 13.19 | L [BHS]: ketiv wan gere ’x727 Isa. 16.3 


‘give [fs advice]!’) 

12 (4Q141 f1i.12 | L [BHS]: 1x3 Deut. 32.17 ‘they came’) 
25x (4Q138 f1.13 | L [BHS]:ax"7x% Deut. 11.6 ‘Eliab’) 

nmi (4Q78 f10-12.7 | L [BHS]: nixi Joel 1.19 ‘pastures of’) 
pin (4Q79 f1-2.9 | L [BHS]: paxn Hos. 2.2 ‘the earth’) 


In living reading traditions that have survived down to 
modern times in Jewish communities in the Middle East a conso- 
nantal ’alef is general pronounced, but is sometimes elided, espe- 


cially between vowels, e.g. 


'! Data supplied by Aaron Hornkohl. 
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Aleppo 
ha'ele (Katz 1981, 15 | L [BHS]: n>xa Gen. 48.1 ‘these’) 
Baghdad 
wearba'?1m (Morag 1977, 13 | L [BHS]: o-pats} Gen. 47.28 
‘and forty’) 
Yemen 
b°o'hi:w (Morag 1963, 3 | L [BHS]: rnxa Isa. 19.2 ‘against 
his brother’) 
Morocco 
isra'il (Akun 2010, 65 | L [BHS]: 5x7w Exod. 14.30 ‘Israel’) 


The variants within the Masoretic tradition and the loss of 
-alef in the Qumran scrolls and modern living traditions reflect 
the vulnerability of consonantal ’alef to weakening in reading tra- 
ditions, which would have motivated orthoepic measures being 
taken to ensure their correct reading. 

In the model Standard Tiberian manuscripts ’alef that does 
not have a consonantal realization is sometimes marked with a 


rafe sign, e.g. 
L: We ‘my head’ (Psa. 40.13) 
L: 187 89 ‘we do not fear’ (Hos. 10.3) 


It is regularly marked in L on ’alef between two vowels that 


is not read as consonantal, e.g. 
L: ona (Psa. 116.6) ‘the simple’ 


L:  o'R45Y (Psa. 104.12) ‘branches’ 
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L: — o&ax51 (1 Chron. 12.9) ‘and like gazelles’ 


These words are listed in the Masora as cases where “alef 
is written but not read’.”” 

In some manuscripts with Non-Standard Tiberian vocaliza- 
tion the marking of rafe on non-consonantal ’alef is very frequent, 
e.g. 

Codex Reuchlinianus: 


Rwn (Morag 1959, 218 | L [BHS]: xwn Isa. 23.1 ‘oracle’) 
89° (Morag 1959, 221 | L [BHS]: Xia? Isa. 37.33 ‘(does not) 
come’) 

Genizah manuscripts 
nas (T-S All.1 | L [BHS]: nay Job 39.9 ‘will it be 
willing’) (Blapp 2017, 59) 
Riv (T-S A12.1 | L [BHS]: xxiv Prov. 29.24 ‘he who hates’) 
(Blapp 2017, 99) 


851 (T-S A12.1 | L [BHS]: 8 Prov. 29.24 ‘and not’) (Blapp 
2017, 99) 


In Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts, ’alefs that are non- 
consonantal in the Standard Tiberian tradition are occasionally 
marked with dagesh. In some cases where the ’alef occurs word- 
internally, it is possible that these reflect consonantal readings of 
the ’alef, e.g. 


o’x59 (BL Add MS 21161, fol. 160v | L [BHS]: 0°85 Psa. 
104.12 ‘branches’) 


Ginsburg (1880, §13). 
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oxpaw (Codex Reuchlianus | L [BHS]: 5&pnavr Jer. 40.14 


‘Ishmael’) 


It is sporadically, however, marked on a word-final 7alef, 


which must have been read as non-consonantal, e.g. 


xi (T-S NS 248.2, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: xi Gen. 13.9 


‘please’) 


xw (T-S NS 248.2, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: kw Gen. 13.10 
‘and he lifted’) 


xvn (T-S NS 248.2, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: xy°m Gen. 15.1 
‘(do not] be afraid’) 


In a few model Tiberian codices a rafe is marked on an ’alef 


in the word 5x1 where it would be expected to be consonantal, 
e.g. 
C: 5g ra, L [BHS]: 5xtva ‘in Israel’ (1 Sam. 3.11) 


Yeivin (1978, 226) suggests that this phenomenon in the 
model manuscripts may indicate that in this proper name the alef 
was not pronounced as consonantal, i.e. [jisr*s:'e:el].'° 

The marking of rafe on consonantal alef is attested sporad- 
ically also in manuscripts with Non-Standard Tiberian vocaliza- 


tion, e.g. 


558 (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2017, 99 | L [BHS]: *2ix Prov. 30.2 
T) 


13 A possible parallel to this elision of the ’alef can be identified in the 
proper name ONT [do:miyerel] ‘Daniel’ < *dani-?él. Yeivin notes that in 


both names the °alef is followed by the letter lamed. 
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‘gpa (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2017, 174 | L [BHS]: ‘x77 Psa. 

69.4 ‘with my crying’) 

In Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts that otherwise use 
dagesh extensively in consonantal ’alef, the ’alef in the word >x1w 
is often marked with rafe (Pilocane 2004, 28). 

In Biblical manuscripts with Palestinian vocalization, both 
the dagesh sign (A) and the rafe sign (3) are found marked on 
consonantal ’alef, e.g. 


Dagesh: 


[1]kw (Bod. Heb. e 30 ff. 48-49 | L [BHS]: 18 Isa. 6.11 ‘they 
lie waste’) (Kahle 1901, 278; Revell 1970a, 77) 


Rafe: 


[1]831 (Bod. Heb. e 30 ff. 48-49 | L [BHS]: 185) Isa. 45.20 
‘and come’) (Kahle 1901, 287; Revell 1970a, 77-78) 


It is unlikely that in these cases the marking of the rafe re- 
flects the loss of consonantal value of the ’alef. The sign is likely 
to be intended to signal that the ’alef is consonantal but ungemi- 
nated. 


In L one encounters vocalizations such as the following: 
Num. 26.7: 7321890 (BHS: ‘321x77) ‘the Reubenite’ (B: 
aN, S:7301NI) 

Josh. 12.6: +3218) (BHS: *121872) ‘to the Reubenite’ (A: 
4331879) 

2 Kings 10.33: 13218971 (BHS: °321877)) ‘and the Reubenite’ 
(A: 72238971) 
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Job 31.7: 018” (BHS: Dix) ‘blemish’ (A: Dix”) 
Dan. 1.4: D&A (BHS: nix”) ‘blemish’ (gere note: 017) 


The way these words appear in BHS, which does not mark 
rafe, would lead one to believe that the ’alef in L is a consonantal 
-alef between two vowels. In the manuscripts the ’alef is marked 
with rafe and in manuscripts other than L there is only one vo- 
calization sign, either qibbus before the ’alef or a shureq dot on 
the vay, indicating that the ’alef did not have a consonantal real- 
ization. The vocalization in L adds a qibbus sign on the letter pre- 
ceding the ’alef. This is, therefore, a double marking of the u 
vowel that follows the consonant. The words should be read 
[ho:gu:ve:'ni:], [mu:um],'* as shown by other model manuscripts, 
and also by the gere note in Dan. 1.4. The double marking and 
qere note were strategies to ensure that the u vowel was pro- 


nounced immediately after the consonant. 


1.1.2. BET ma (3) 
Bet with dagesh (4): voiced bilabial stop [b] 
Bet without dagesh (4): voiced labio-dental fricative [v] 


A bet without dagesh is frequently, but not regularly, marked by 
the rafe sign in the model Standard Tiberian codices. 
According to Hidayat al-Qari’, the Tiberians called this 


letter by the name °1.'° This form of the name is also found in 


\ The second [u] is an epenthetic, which is inserted after the long vowel 
in CVVC syllables (§1.2.4.). 


'S Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.1.2. 
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other Masoretic treatises, sometimes vocalized ’1,'° and the later 
recensions of Hiddyat al-Qari’.'’ It is referred to in Masoretic 
treatises also as x1.'° Both of these spellings represent the Arabic 
name of the letter, viz. ba’, which is pronounced bé due to ’imdla 
in Arabic dialects (N6ldeke 1910, 131). This form of the name is 
found in some versions of Sefer Yesira.'° 

It is stated in Hiddyat al-Qari’ that the bet with dagesh is 


20 In the Karaite 


pronounced by closing the lips firmly. 
transcriptions it is represented by Arabic bd’ (Khan 1990a, 4, 
2013). 

According to Hidayat al-Qari’, bet with rafe is pronounced 
by closing the lips lightly. Taken by itself, this could be a 
description of a bilabial articulation of bet rafe. This is not 
confirmed, however, by other sources. The light closure of the 
lips would have accompanied a labio-dental articulation, and no 
doubt it is this secondary feature that the author refers to.” 
Elsewhere in the Hiddyat al-Qari’ it is stated that bet rafe and 


consonantal vav have the same pronunciation: 


16 Allony and Yeivin eds. (1985, 96), Baer and Strack (1879, 7, §6) 


7 Arabic version of Mahberet ha-Tijan (ed. Neubauer 1891, 10), Hebrew 
version of Mahberet ha-Tijan (ed. J. Derenbourg 1871, 36). 


'8 E.g. Hidayat al-Qari’? Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§ILL.1.1.1., 8II.L.1.1.2.; the treatise on the shewa edited by Levy (1936, 
49). 

19 Eg. ed. Hayman (2004, 51). 


?° Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3.9. Eldar (1980, 
fols. 10b-11a, lines 84-88). 


71 Cf. Eldar’s (1980) commentary to this passage, n.75. 
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‘Every [consonantal] vav at the end of a word is 
pronounced, according to the Palestinians, with [the 


pronunciation of] bet rafe.’” 


This feature is alluded to also in a Masoretic treatise on the 


shewa: 


‘Know that every vav which is prefixed to the beginning of 
a word and has shewa is read with (the pronunciation of) 
bet. ... Imean, it is pronounced as if it were the letter bet, 


as in ... 1981 “and he shall say.” 


In some Karaite transcriptions into Arabic script, a fricative 


bet is occasionally transcribed by Arabic waw and, vice versa, a 


Hebrew consonantal vav is sometimes transcribed by Arabic ba’. 


This is a reflection of the fact that the two sounds were the same, 


e.g. in the manuscript BL Or 2548: 


mujhe (BL Or 2548 fol. 3r, 10 | L [BHS]: paw Isa. 5.4 
‘grapes’) 
e929 (BL Or 2548 fol. 42r, 3 | L [BHS]: >ip1 Isa. 40.31 ‘those 


who are hoping for’) 


We know from David ben Abraham al-Fasi that in Palestine 


consonantal vay in these circumstances was pronounced as a 


?? Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.7.7. Eldar (1984b, 


Hebrew section, 10). 


23 FIND NDR... $ID RIP gw ANN AV|YD diy 7) TRI 1N1 5 78 DopR 


7AX} ... Tapa ma mn dnn (ed. Levy 1936, 13). 
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labio-dental (see the description of vav 81.1.6. for details). It 
follows, therefore, that bet rafe was a voiced labio-dental. 

In a few sporadic cases bet rafe is represented by Arabic fa’ 
in the Karaite transcriptions, e.g. 


Sapls (Genizah MS 12, Khan 1990a, 151 | L [BHS]: airs 


Num. 19.6 ‘and hyssop’) 


The transcription with fa@ reflects the perception that this 
Arabic sound was close acoustically to the voiced labio-dental 
[v]. It is common in transcriptions of Hebrew in medieval Muslim 


sources, e.g. 
l\ ¢ (al-Birtini, Chronology of Nations, ed. Sachau 1878, 
277 | naqWw ‘desert’) 
ails) (al-Biriini, Chronology of Nations, ed. Sachau 1878, 
187-192 | 7329 ‘moon’) 


| sl (Ibn Khaldiin, Schreiner 1886, 253 | 77127 ‘Deborah’) 

There are a few isolated occurrences of pe in place of 
fricative bet in biblical manuscripts from Qumran, which could 
be taken as evidence that the labio-dental pronunciation existed 
already in the Second Temple period, e.g.”* 

mp2 (4Q6 fla.3 | L [BHS]: niza Gen. 34.1 ‘[to visit the] 

daughters [of the land]’) 


4 Data supplied by Aaron Hornkohl. 
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Woy (4Q78 f10-12.7 | L [BHS]: wap Joel 1.17 ‘[seeds of 


grain] have shrivelled’) 


Similar interchanges of fricative bet with pe are attested in 
Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, alongside interchanges with vay, e.g. 
moa; ‘the Nabatean’, nna: ‘the Nabatean’, *xmivi ‘the Nabateans’ 
(Dalman 1894, 74). 

Hidayat al-Qari’ describes the stop [b] as one of the primary 


letters ?usil) and the [v] as an additional secondary letter (far9.?° 


1.1.3. GIMEL 573 (2) 
Gimel with dagesh (3): voiced velar stop [g] 
Gimel without dagesh (3): voiced uvular fricative [s] 


A gimel without dagesh is frequently, but not regularly, marked 
by the rafe sign in the model Standard Tiberian codices. 

In Hiddayat al-Qari’? the name of this letter is spelt 5x13, 
which appears to reflect a different pronunciation from that of 
the normal Hebrew form of the name 57°3, with stress on the final 
syllable.?° In the Hebrew Mahberet ha-Tijan, a later recension of 


Hidayat al-Qari’, the name has the form 03.?” 


5 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.2. 

7° The spelling 5xnx is used by Abi al-Faraj Hariin also in his 
grammatical text al-Kitab al-Kafi (ed. Khan, Gallego and Olszowy- 
Schlanger 2003, e.g. §1.25.35., §1.25.40., 81.28.2., §1.28.11., 81.28.12.) 
and by the anonymous Karaite author of the grammatical text Kitab al- 
‘Uqud (ed. Vidro 2013, 27, 317). 

7 Rd. Derenbourg (1871, 36). 
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Gimel with dagesh was a stop, which, according to Hiddyat 
al-Qar’, was articulated with the middle of the tongue.*® The 
Karaite transcriptions represent it by Arabic jim or, occasionally, 
by kaf,”° e.g. 


ches (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 63r, 3 | L [BHS]: 91937 Gen. 


21.8 ‘to be weaned’) 


yxS (BL Or 2554 fol. 11r, 7 | L [BHS]: 7ia3 Ruth 2.1 

‘mighty’) 

These Arabic letters were pronounced respectively as a 
voiced palatal plosive [}] and an unvoiced velar plosive [k"]. This 
is the pronunciation described by the early Arabic grammarians 
Sibawayhi and al-Khalil (eighth century C.E.). Ibn Sina in the 
eleventh century describes jim as pronounced slightly further 
forward.*° The Karaite transcriptions usually render gimel with 
dagesh by Arabic jim due to the latter being a voiced consonantal 
plosive close to the place of articulation of [g]. It was preferred 
to kaf, which differed from jim in being not only voiceless but 
also aspirated. It was a general principle of the transcriptions that 
voiced sounds were transcribed by one that was voiced but of a 
slightly different place of articulation rather than by an unvoiced 


letter of the same place of articulation. 


78 x055x voi, Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3.7.; 
Eldar (1980, fols. 10a-10b, lines 61-73). 


2° Khan (1990, 4, 2013). 
30 Roman (1983, 101-6, 218) 
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Gimel without dagesh, on the other hand, was a fricative 
articulated further back, on ‘the posterior third of the tongue, 
which is adjacent to the pharynx, opposite the (soft) palate.” In 
the Karaite transcriptions, fricative gimel is transcribed by Arabic 
ghayn, which was pronounced as a uvular fricative in the Middle 
Ages according to the descriptions of the Arabic grammarians.** 

Hidayat al-Qari’ describes the stop [g] as primary (asl) and 


the fricative [K] as secondary (far‘).°? 


1.1.4. DALET ny7 (7) 
Dalet with dagesh (7): voiced post-dental stop [d] 
Dalet without dagesh (7): voiced post-dental fricative [6] 


A dalet without dagesh is frequently, but not regularly, marked by 
the rafe sign in the model Standard Tiberian codices. 

According to Hidayat al-Qari’, the Tiberians called this let- 
ter dal, which is the name of the corresponding Arabic letter.** 


3) sands oxtip oipdndx > xan jx055x nbn, Long version of Hiddyat al- 
Qari’, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3.6.; ed. Eldar (1980, fol. 
10a, lines 58-59). 

32 Roman (1983, 218). 

33 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3.6.; Eldar (1980, 
fols. 8b, 10a, 254, n.58). Watson (2007, 43-44) considers the uvular 
fricative [s] in Modern Arabic dialects to be the emphatic counterpart 
of the dorsal [g], involving a primary dorsal and non-primary ‘guttural’ 
feature. 


34 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.1.2. 
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This term is found also in some versions of Sefer Yesira (57),°° and 
in the later recensions of Hidayat al-Qari’, e.g. Arabic Mahberet 
ha-Tijan (ox75x),°° Hebrew Mahberet ha-Tijan (57).°” 

Hidayat al-Qari’ states that the letter was articulated with 
‘the extremity of the tongue in combination with the flesh of the 
teeth’, i.e. the gums.** Likewise, Saadya describes the place of 
articulation of dalet as being adjacent to the inside of the upper 
teeth.*° When the letter had dagesh, the tongue was pressed firmly 
against the gums. When it was without dagesh, the tongue was 
pressed lightly against the gums. Both forms of the letter were 
articulated in the same place. The term ‘end of the tongue’ could 
include both the tip and the blade. Most versions of Sefer Yesira 
state that dalet was articulated with ‘the beginning of the 
tongue’,*° but this is equally vague. The Spanish grammarian Ibn 


Janah (eleventh century) specifies that it was articulated with the 


°° E.g. ed. Gruenwald (1971, 156), ed. Hayman (2004, 54). 


36 Ed. Neubauer (1891, 12). 
37 Ed. Derenbourg (1871, 36). 


38 traDNDdR OND yn [ROH AV, Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§II.L.1.3.7.; ed. Eldar (1980, fol. 10b, ed. Eldar, 1980-81, lines 67-69). 


° sAxdyr 10 757 10 TNIONDR Tin XTX ... 13507 51; Saadya, Commentary 
on Sefer Yesira (ed. Lambert 1891, 75). 


* nwbn wroia (ed. Gruenwald 1971, 147; ed. Hayman 2004, 92-98). 
According to Morag (1960), however, the phonetic descriptions in Sefer 
Yesira reflect the pronunciation of Hebrew in Babylonia, so it must be 
used with caution when reconstructing the Tiberian pronunciation 


tradition. 
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blade of the tongue and not the tip.*? This corresponds to the 
description in one version of Sefer Yesira, where it is stated that 
the letters ni>o7 were articulated with the ‘middle’ of the 
tongue.” It is easier, however, to interpret Hiddyat al-Qari’ as 
referring to the contact between the tongue tip and the gums. An 
articulation with the blade of the tongue with the gums would 
have involved contact with the teeth. 

Hidayat al-Qari’ describes the stop [d] as primary (asl) and 
the fricative [6] as secondary (far).* 

The medieval scholar Isaac Israeli (ninth-tenth centuries 
C.E.), who had an expert knowledge of the Tiberian reading 
tradition, is said to have pronounced fricative dalet with a 
secondary ‘emphatic’ articulation (i.e. pharyngealized with 
retraction of the tongue root and increased muscular pressure) in 
two words, viz. 13758 ‘his palace’ (Dan. 11.45) and 1277?) ‘and they 
have bent’ (Jer. 9.2). This was apparently due to the fact that the 
pe and the resh in these words were pronounced emphatic (see 
81.1.1.17., §1.1.20.) and the emphasis spread to the dalet. The ev- 
idence for this is found in a commentary to Sefer Yesira by Dunash 
ibn Tamim, who was a physician in court of the Fatimids in Kair- 
ouan, North Africa, in the tenth century C.E. He was the pupil of 
Isaac Israeli, who also worked as a physician in Kairouan: 


4 x50 nooRDdW To voIk In ND OT RDdDR NdoK 17 0 TVR THT ND ‘This 
end (of the tongue) is not the tip of the tongue but what is slightly 
posterior to the tip’; Kitab al-Luma‘ (ed. Derenbourg 1886, 28). 

® mwanwn nwdn xn dy nado, Sefer Yesira (ed. Hayman 2004, 93). 


8 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.2., Eldar (1980, 
fol. 8b, 254, n.58). 
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The Arabs have sounds that the Hebrews do not have, 
namely the dad of >> (qadib) and the d@ of nrvy (‘adim). 
The meaning of qgadib is ‘rod’ or ‘sceptre’. It is written with 
sade with a dot above it. It is a distinct sound, which 
resembles dalet rafe. The meaning of ‘adim is ‘huge’. It is 
written with tet with a dot above it. It is a distinct sound, 
which resembles dalet rafe. ... Our master Yishaq, the son 
of our master Shlomo, of blessed memory, (i.e. Isaac Is- 
raeli) used to say that in the language of the Hebrews 
among the Tiberians there were (the sounds of) dd’ and 
ddd and he used to read 12058 "nx yor (Dan. 11.45, L: pon 
i75x "nx ‘He will pitch the tents of his palace’*), in which 
he used to pronounce dd@ although dalet was written. He 
used to read onw> nx 1998 (Jer. 9.2, L [BHS]: -nx 129771 
biiw> ‘they bent their tongue’), in which he pronounced 
dad, although dalet was written. The reason for all this was 
that he was an expert in the reading of the Tiberians.*° 


Early in the history of Arabic, the distinction between the 


pronunciation of dad (u+) and da’ (4) broke down. In modern 


“4 BHS erroneously reads L as "7X. 


4 on Nom) Dep yA TNA Om opr oysy mxynal oPRw nan ovaiyn Sys wn 
Di AAYY a2 Man xT Abyndn ATP TNA ANN ww 1K vAW Dep 7D .oPvY 
man sem adyndn atipn nea anan owy Dy 7D) wana ndd mand ant xn 
Set andw x00 72 pny? gaa0 am... aa ndc mand naw xn on Any 11D 
Tim WVaR OAR yO N SNp MATT NOT OMT esx DM apn wba wD TWIK 
TRY TOVN Mm onwd nx way Xp mm .ndt anda xm wnwha kon TON 
Mav A ALP! pa DAW pA AND Ard nda anda xm inwa, cited by 
Mann (1931, 670, n.106). Cf. Schreiner (1886, 221), Dukes (1845, 9, 
93), Grossberg (1902, 24). 
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vernacular dialects, the two have merged either to an emphatic 
stop d (mainly in urban dialects) or to an emphatic interdental d 
(mainly in Bedouin dialects) (Versteegh 2011). In medieval Ju- 
daeo-Arabic, a sade with an upper dot (8) was used to represented 
Classical Arabic dad (U=) and a tet was used to represent Classical 
Arabic dd’ (4). As a result of their merger in the spoken language 
already in the Middle Ages, however, there was frequent confu- 
sion in the orthography of Judaeo-Arabic texts, in which a his- 
torical dad and a historical da were both represented by either & 
or 0 interchangeably.*° The representation of a Hebrew dalet in 
the passage by both ¥ and v and the statement attributed to Isaac 
Israeli that ‘in the language of the Hebrews among the Tiberians 
there were (the sounds of) da’ and dad’ should be interpreted in 
this light. A single emphatic sound was no doubt intended, pre- 
sumably the emphatic interdental d [6*], given the fact that the 
author in the passage states that these two emphatic Arabic let- 
ters resemble dalet rafe. 

>Abiti al-Faraj Hariin in his al-Kitab al-Kafi refers to the phar- 
yngealization of dalet in the words ii75x (Dan. 11.45) and ntv9 
‘topaz’ (Exod. 28.17): 


‘Indeed, in Arabic there are letters that are pronounced 
with sounds that are not found in Hebrew, such as jim, dad 
and others. Some teachers, however, when reading *2n8 
iiTax ‘the tents of his palace’ (Dan. 11.45) and A108 DIX 
‘sardius, topaz’ (Exod. 28.17) pronounce the dalet in them 


like Arabic dad or g@ and these words sound like jig8x and 


4© See the discussion by Wagner (2010, 28-32). 
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ngvs. This, however, does not increase the number of let- 
ters, since the dalet has the same form, although the read- 


ing of it differs.*” 


In some modern reading traditions, dalet is pharyngealized 
when in contact with an emphatic consonant. In the Moroccan 
reading tradition, for example, this is documented by Akun 


(2010) as occurring after emphatic [r‘], e.g. 


jar'd‘u (Akun 2010, 72 | L [BHS]: 117? Exod. 15.5 ‘they 


went down’) 


11.5. HExa (A) 
Glottal fricative [h] 


The name of the letter is normally spelt x7 or 9, vocalized with 
sere, in the Masoretic treatises. 

A dot in a final he indicates that the letter was to be 
pronounced as a consonant and was not merely a vowel letter 
(mater lectionis) for a final vowel, e.g. 79 [lo:oh] ‘to her’, but 7397 
[malk"s:] ‘queen’. This dot is known as mappigq (7°5n), meaning 
literally ‘bringing out, pronouncing’. In medieval sources, such as 
the Masoretic treatises, the term sometimes is vocalized as 


mappegq (pA, 778),*8 which is an Aramaic haf‘el participle from 


*” Ed. Khan, Gallego and Olszowy-Schlanger (2003, §1.24.2): °p 52 
TRBONI OR IND gTaydx> 0% XD OTD 7D NAD pIVINdS AINNdK 1 -ATdK 
87D ORTON IDR TVA DINTITAS AN NID NTS PASS pyr pd TRI ROA 
eta 757 ov ALVA LAX pINDND TIN ynDTA TIN 71D NOON 18 TRYOR 399 
ANIPoOX NSN TNT TINT RATT ON TON TR TANDN TTY 7D. 


48 E.g. CUL T-S D1.2. 
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the root n-p-q ‘to come out’. This is the earlier form of the term, 
mappiq being a later Hebraization. Some manuscripts of Maso- 
retic treatises vocalize the term mappaq (p8n).*° In Hiddyat al- 
Qari’ the consonantal pronunciation of he was referred to as ‘ap- 
pearance’ (duhir).°° 

The mappig is in principle marked in consonantal he only at 
the end of a word since in vocalized texts it is only in this context 
that there would be ambiguity of reading, e.g. at'y [jal'do:oh] 
‘her child’ as opposed to At'7 [jal'do:] ‘girl’. At the beginning or 
in the middle of a word, a consonantal pronunciation in the onset 
of a syllable is indicated by a vowel sign on the letter or a follow- 
ing vowel letter, e.g. 7ixn ‘the light’ (Gen. 1.3), 72m ‘it will go’ 
(Psa. 85.14), iin ‘his giving birth to’ (Gen. 5.4) or by a shewa 
sign in a syllable coda, e.g. 5xn75 [p"adah'?e:el] ‘Pedahel’ (Num. 
34.28). A word-medial he that does not have a vocalization sign 
or is not followed by a vowel letter must be read as a vowel letter, 
e.g. Taym75 [p"ado:'s‘u:ur*] ‘Pedahzur’ (Num. 1.10; despite the 
normal English spelling of the latter, the he is not pronounced 
according to the Tiberian reading tradition).°' In some 
manuscripts, however, consonantal he is marked with mappiq 
within a word. This is found in particular in words of unusual 
form in which consonantal he is pointed with shewa, e.g. L and S 
mawna [bohfam'mo:] ‘when it lies desolate’ (Lev. 26.43), S 5x75 


*° E.g. MS S27, fols. 1r-1v, Hiddyat al-Qari’, short version, edition in vol. 
2 of this book, §II.S.2.0. 


°° Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3.4.; Eldar (1980, 
fol. 9b, line 31). 


>! Ofer (2013). 
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[p"adah'?e:el] ‘Pedahel’ (Num. 34.28).° In such contexts, the 
consonantal he was evidently felt to be at particular risk of being 
read incorrectly. 

In the manuscript A the dot of the mappiq in word-final he 
is often placed low in the letter, as in Prov. 5.19 shown below, 


and is occasionally written under the letter:°* 


Mappigq is frequently written under final consonantal he in 
manuscripts with Non-Standard Tiberian (Non-Standard Tibe- 


rian) vocalization, e.g. 

Genizah manuscripts 
myx" (T-S A11.1, Blapp 2017, 51 | L [BHS]: Ay 3 Job 39.16 
‘her labour’) 
79 (T-S A11.1, Blapp 2017, 51 | L [BHS]: m9 Job 39.17 ‘to 
her’) 
nx (T-S A11.1, Blapp 2017, 51 | L [BHS]: ai>x Job 40.2 
‘god’) 
In Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts from the Genizah, 


the mappiq is occasionally written in the lower half of the letter 
(Blapp 2017, 112, 128). 


» Yeivin (1980, 285). 
°° Yeivin (1968, 49-50). 
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European manuscripts 


manpa (Codex Reuchlinianus | L [BHS]: Aaqpa Isa. 19.14 
‘within her’) 

mM (Codex Reuchlinianus | L [BHS]: mnk Isa. 19.17 ‘her 
[obj.]’) 

19343 (Codex Reuchlinianus | L [BHS]: 77153 Isa. 19.19 ‘its 
boundary’) 

M332 (BL Add 21161 | L [BHS]: 7232 Amos 2.9 ‘like the 
height’) 


Mappigq in the form of a dot under a final consonantal he is 


also found in some manuscripts with Palestinian vocalization, 


e.g. 


mardi m4 (T-S 12.197, Kahle 1927, II, 80; Revell 1970a, 95 
| L [BHS]: 73101 Ama Jer. 2.7 ‘its fruits and its good things’) 


In Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts, a mappiq is occa- 


sionally written on a word-internal or even a word-initial conso- 


nantal he with a vocalization sign. In such cases, it is written 


within the letter, e.g. 


Genizah manuscripts 


nrjai (T-S A13.35, Blapp 2017, 191 | L [BHS]: Aina: Psa. 
74.15 ‘streams’) 

nnbynai (T-S A5.12, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: mabynm Deut. 
22.4 ‘and you ignore’) 

yar (CUL Or 1080.A4.18, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: rm Num. 
28.19 ‘they shall be’) 
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mia (T-S NS 284.85, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: nn Exod. 3.21 
‘this’) 
European manuscripts 


mya (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 219 | L [BHS]: 
nvm 1 Kings 2.2 ‘and you will be’) 


Mappig in Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts is sporadi- 
cally marked even where the he has the function of a mater lec- 
tionis. 

nun (T-S NS 68.22, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: nwyn Deut. 

28.12 ‘work of’) 


man} (T-S AS 8.123, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: nami Lev. 24.21 


‘and he who strikes’) 


It is significant that in A and in Non-Standard Tiberian 
manuscripts that mark mappiq under the he, when a dot is marked 
within consonantal ’alef, it is, by contrast, always written within 
the letter. Moreover, whereas the Masora refers to the dot in ’alef 
in the four canonical places (81.I.1.1.) as dagesh, the term dagesh 
is never used to refer to the mappig. The Masoretic notes and 
treatises generally refer to cases of mappiq in statements contain- 


ing the participle mappeq ‘to pronounce’ such as 
a ppan tmiatn ya pon 


‘Unique words in which one pronounces he’ (Ginsburg 
1880, §36) 


This demonstrates that the mappiq does not represent gem- 


ination. Moreover, he is not geminated in any other context. 
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On some occasions in Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts, 


a final consonantal he is marked with a shewa sign, e.g. 

Genizah manuscripts 
mx (T-S A11.1, Blapp 2017, 47 | L [BHS]: nibs Job 39.17 
‘God’) 
way (T-S A11.1, Blapp 2017, 48 | L [BHS]: mar Job 39.27 
‘it mounts’) 


European manuscripts 


73° (Codex Reuchlinianus | L [BHS]: m3 Isa. 13.10 ‘[does 
not] give light’) 


When word-final he acts as a vowel letter, it is sometimes, 
though not regularly, marked with rafe in the model Tiberian 


manuscripts, e.g. 

L: 795°") ‘she was not able’ (Exod. 2.3) 
L: Atm ‘he saw’ (Isa. 1.1) 

L: 0 ‘apostasy’ (Isa. 1.5) 


Rafe is written more regularly in some Non-Standard Tibe- 


rian manuscripts, e.g. 

Genizah manuscripts: 
Aawx (T-S A1l.1, Blapp 2017, 56 | L [BHS]: nawx Job 
39.23 ‘quiver’) 
Aan (T-S A11.1, Blapp 2017, 59 | L [BHS]: nanyn Job 
39.25 ‘battle’) 
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wa (T-S A11.1, Blapp 2017, 59 | L [BHS]: n tw Job 40.20 
‘the field’) 


European manuscripts 


23.8 ‘to war’) 


A’yyp (Codex Reuchlinianus | L [BHS]: ny-yvp 1 Sam. 23.8 

‘Keilah’) 

Aw (BL Add 21161 | L [BHS]: niw Amos 2.10 ‘year’) 

Some Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts mark a rafe sign 
on he in contexts where it is consonantal in the Standard Tiberian 
tradition, e.g. 

815 (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2017, 174 | L [BHS]: x17 Psa. 68.36 

‘he’) 

“Sywia (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2017, 174 | L [BHS]: * win Psa. 

69.2 ‘save me!’) 

Aapna (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2017, 175 | L [BHS]: Ai>npna 

Psa. 68.27 ‘in the congregation’) 

anf (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2017, 175 | L [BHS]: Atm Psa. 

68.28 ‘Judah’) 

Here the rafe should, it seems, be interpreted as signalling 
that the letter is consonantal but not geminated. 

The Masora identifies a number of cases where a word-final 


he that would be expected to be consonantal is not pronounced: 


Amin ql 7 pan XO” WIN 
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‘One of eighteen cases in which he is not pronounced at the 
end of the word’ (Ginsburg 1880, §37) 


This list includes cases where the he has the meaning of a 3fs 


suffix. In some cases, a rafe is marked over the he in L, e.g. 


Ls myanmi ‘and she daubed it (fs)’ (Exod. 2.3) 
L: Aydin ‘its being founded’ (Exod. 9.18) 

L: nny ‘its (fs) iniquity’ (Num. 15.31) 

IL: mtx ‘its (fs) side’ (1 Sam. 20.20) 


Another Masoretic note lists pairs of words ending in he, in 
one member of which it is pronounced consonantal and in the 
other it is not: 

AmIn 02/7 pan Xo M/A ’paA IN par N” yA IN 


‘One of eleven pairs, in one of which he is pronounced and 
the other he is not pronounced at the end of the word’ 
(Ginsburg 1880, §38) 


Some words in this list exhibit what are clearly variant re- 
alizations of the 3fs suffix. In some cases where the he is a vowel 


letter a rafe is marked over the he in L, e.g. 
L: — mqvwi ‘and its (fs) hair’ (Lev. 13.20) 
L: Aww ‘and its (fs) hair’ (Lev. 13.4) 

L: — mdinsi ‘and her hire’ (Isa. 23.18) 

L: — 432nx9 ‘to her hire’ (Isa. 23.17) 


Examples of such 3fs suffixes without consonantal realiza- 
tion could be interpreted as the phonetic weakening of a final 


consonantal he that has become fixed in the reading tradition. 
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Alternatively, it may be morphological variation, reflecting dif- 
ferent dialectal forms at an earlier period, which has become 
fixed. 

There is ample evidence from the Dead Sea scrolls of the 
vulnerability of consonantal he to weakening in the Second Tem- 
ple period. The cases of weakening that are discernible in the 


orthography are between vowels, e.g. 
o-Ank (406 f1.10 | L [BHS]: na nx Gen 48.6 ‘after them’) 
o> (8Q4 f1.35 | L [BHS]: o7>x Deut. 11.16 ‘gods’) 
ny (4Q51 9e-i.9 | L [BHS]: nigpnd 1 Sam 10.8 ‘to offer 
[sacrifices]’) 
wi (1QIsa? 10.11 | L [BHS]: ini Isa. 10.24 ‘his staff’) 
ominwn (1QIsa* 22.26 | L [BHS]: yynwnn Isa. 28.20 ‘Lis too 
short] to stretch out’) 
nina (1QIsa* 24.18 | L [BHS]: nidnqn Isa. 30.10 ‘illusions’) 
yw) (1QIsa* 47.26 | L [BHS]: yw) Isa. 58.4 ‘to make 
heard’) 
niyaina (1QIsa? 51.9 | L [BHS]: ninAna Isa. 63.13 ‘through 
the depths’) 


Weakening of consonantal he occurs also in modern read- 
ing traditions. This includes the weakening of final he written 


with mappiq in the vocalized text, e.g. 


4 Data supplied by Aaron Hornkohl. 
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Aleppo 
leBad'da: (Katz 1981, 13 | L [BHS]: 9729 Exod. 22.26 ‘by 
itself [fs.]’) 
missob'fa (Katz 1981, 13 | L [BHS]: myawn Ruth 2.18 ‘from 
her satisfaction’) 

Morocco 
sara'ta (Akun 2010, 67 | L [BHS]: Anqy 1 Sam. 1.6, ‘her 
rival wife’) 
falu'ta (Akun 2010, 67 | L [BHS]: Anoy 1 Sam. 1.7 ‘her go- 
ing up) 

Kerala 
hafa'ba: (Forsstro6m 2013, 461 | L [BHS]: mawn Gen. 50.20 
‘he meant it [fs.]) 


In the Babylonian reading tradition, a mappiq occurs in a 
3fs verbal object suffix attached to a 3fs suffix conjugation form 
and after an energic nun (Yeivin 1985, 336). In both these con- 
texts the suffix is regularly non-consonantal in the Tiberian tra- 


dition. The Babylonian mappiq is a small superscribed he:°° 


Anbawi [wfikkal'la:tt"s:h] (Ambawi Ezek. 14.15 ‘and you 
will make it (f) childless’) 


Anoyn [wyerfas'sa:tt*s:h] (nmov2 1 Sam 1.6 ‘and she 
provoked her’) 


°° Data supplied by Shai Heijmans. 
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Ayp>a> [jivls:'tannozh] (nav>z Isa. 28.4 ‘he will swallow it 

(f)”) 

This is most easily interpreted as reflecting the fact that the 
Babylonian and Tiberian traditions here have different morpho- 
logical forms of the 3fs suffix. The occasional occurrence of a 
non-consonantal variant of the 3fs suffix in the Tiberian tradition 
in other contexts, therefore, could also be the result of morpho- 


logical variation. 


1.1.6. VAavn (i) 
Labio-dental [v] and labio-velar semi-vowel [w] 


In Hidayat al-Qari’? the name of this letter is spelt 181, which 
represents, it seems, the corresponding Arabic name (waw).°° 
According to Hiddayat al-Qari’, the place of articulation was 
the lips.°” This could be referring to a bilabial [w] or labio-dental 
[v] pronunciation. It is, however, explicitly stated by David ben 
Abraham al-Fasi (tenth century C.E.), the Palestinian Karaite 
lexicographer, that in Palestine consonantal vav both with and 
without dagesh was pronounced as a labio-dental. He makes this 
observation in the entry in his dictionary, Kitab Jami‘ al-’Alfaz 


(‘The book of the collection of words’) on the name 718: 


mi yin (Gen. 46.13): name of a man. The accent is on the 
vay and it is read rafe. The pronunciation of the vay in it is 


like the way the Palestinians (pronounce the letter in 


rest 


°° E.g. short version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.S.2.2. 


°” Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3.9. 
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20.18, etc.), AI ‘it watered’ (Isa. 55.10). Some of the 
teachers have made a mistake by reading it (like the vav 
in) nm ‘spirit’ and nin} ‘soothing’. This is because when- 
ever the accent is on the letter before a vay, its 
pronunciation is light, between the lips, as in nn ‘spirit’ 
and nin ‘soothing’, ywin Joshua’, »119 ‘to sway’ (Jud. 9.9, 
etc.), vinw ‘to hear’, yT ‘to know’, mi ‘Noah’, nh ‘brain’. Its 
pronunciation (i.e. the vav of 715), like every (consonantal) 
vay in our (reading tradition), both light (i.e with rafe) and 
with dagesh, is between the upper teeth and the lower lip. 
Examples with dagesh are: vip xy’ ‘their speech went out’ 
(Psa. 19.5), oiy ‘he commanded them’ (Gen. 50.12, etc.), 
mY WW ‘as he commanded’ (Gen. 7.9, etc.), mix Wx ‘that 
he commands’ (Gen. 18.19, etc.). Examples with light (vav) 
are: mn>p njn ‘disaster upon disaster’ (Ezek. 7.26), mn 
q2n2 DD ‘(you) be for them a king’ (Neh. 6.6), "ixw? nM 
‘and Saul was refreshed’ (1 Sam. 16.23), 1p 1warx> ‘those 
who wait for me will not be put to shame’ (Isa. 49.23). 
Now, 751 yin (Gen. 46.13) is like this.°° 


Al-Fasi makes the point here that consonantal vav in all 
contexts is pronounced as a labio-dental [v]. The only exception 


is constituted by words that contain a vav followed by a guttural 


°8 Kitab Jami‘ al-’Alfaz, ed. Skoss (1936, vol. 2, 451-452): Dox mip yin 
m7 aT aA OA paxwde ond pbx mB §31 | ANP Mx va ANd Dn 


ands 79 7nddx pay 52 ps ToT nin nn Sra ap tos podyndsry pps vd 7p1 
nA ni yt? yinw yi pyri nina nq Onn pnawdx pa aan ANd py Aap 7x 
mawbxi Muxpiadx jRioxdx pa wits qa2ndx gw m 52 jmda ainda 
ADINONA YN TY? WR TY WRI DIY DIP XY? OA WTR] YR NDDOON 
mar yin pos Ton wip wa xd digw> nim 799 ond nin nin by nin Snn. 
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with a furtive patah such as ni and nin}, where it is pronounced 
‘light, between the lips’. This must be referring to a bilabial glide 
between the vowel and the following patah ['ru:wah], 
[ni:'ho:wah]. 

It is stated in the Masoretic treatises that consonantal vav 
had the same pronunciation as bet rafe, e.g. 


Every vav at the end of a word is pronounced according to 
the Palestinians as a bet rafe. (Hiddyat al-Qari’)*° 

Know that every vay that is prefixed to the beginning of a 
word and has shewa is read with (the pronunciation of) bet. 
... [mean it is pronounced as if it were the letter bet, as in 


... 7x1 ‘and he shall say.’ (Treatise on the Shewa) 


Al-Fasi indicates that the vav in the name 715 (Gen. 46.13) 
was pronounced like other cases of consonantal vay, i.e. as labio- 
dental [v]. He says, however, that some teachers mistakenly read 
it as a bilabial [w]. This implies that there were different tradi- 
tions of pronouncing the vav in this context. Misha’el ben ‘Uzzi’el 
(tenth-eleventh century) makes the following observation about 


the pronunciation of vav in this word in his Kitab al-Khilaf: 


As for the word 715) (Gen. 46.13), there is a consensus that 


it has a vav that (is pronounced) in the way it is read in 


°° Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.7.7. 


60 FIND IND cupR ... 8D NIP RW ANnm Av|YD Six 7) TRI 1x1 5D Tx DOR 
7x)... Tapa ma sn dnn (ed. Levy 1936, 12). 
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Iraq, not like bet rafe, as in words such as 03» ‘poor’ and 
so forth (in the pronunciation) of the Palestinians. *°! 


The consensus referred to here is between the foremost Ti- 
berian Masoretic authorities Ben Asher and Ben Naftali. They 
pronounced the vay in this word in the Babylonian fashion, i.e. 
as a bilabial [w], not like the labio-dental pronunciation of a bet 
rafe. This was presumably conditioned by the preceding [u:] 
vowel: [furwo:]. 

In Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts, there are sporadic 
cases of fricative bet being written where Standard Tiberian or- 
thography has a consonantal vav, which reflects their identical 


phonetic realization, e.g. 
inaxjya1 (T-S A5.7, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: imyani Deut. 
33.26 ‘and in his majesty’) 
ndann (T-S A21.125, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: nnn Gen. 
2.11 ‘Havilah’) 
aw (T-S AS 44.35, Outhwaite 2020 | L [BHS]: xyw Lam. 2.15 
‘emptiness’) 
In Karaite transcriptions into Arabic script, a vav is gener- 
ally transcribed by Arabic waw. It is sometimes, however, tran- 


scribed by the Arabic letter ba’. Arabic b@ is used elsewhere to 


transcribe both plosive bet [b] and fricative bet [v]. The occa- 


61 s9t58 7258 NaWI XD PRipoRa RIP? Nyy 112.993 RTD RA MAT N|D NONI 
paxwhd xovx oy Sn yr, Kitab al-Khilaf (ed. Lipschiitz, 1965, p.3). 
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sional use of ba to transcribe vav indicates that scribes were con- 

fusing the labio-dental realization [v] of vav with that of bet rafe. 

It is attested as a transcription of medial and final vay, e.g. 
g-ellé (Genizah MS 1, Khan 1990a, 45 | L [BHS]: 1p 


Num. 20.3 ‘we had expired’) 


~ 5208 (Genizah MS 1, Khan 1990a, 45 | L [BHS]: nivan 


Num. 15.22 ‘the commandments’) 


ogg (BL Or 2548 fol. 42r, 3 | L [BHS]: *ip1 Isa. 40.31 ‘those 


who are hoping for’) 


olsle (Genizah MS 1, Khan 1990a, 45 | L [BHS]: r73a 


TOT 


Num. 19.19 ‘his clothes’) 


Examples are attested in manuscripts of the transcription of 


consonantal vav with b@ when preceded by long [u:], e.g. 


Sl sai [vafiqqu:'va:aj] (BL Or 2551 fol. 67r, 9 | L [BHS]: 
ipwi Psa. 102.10 ‘and my drinks’) 


This corresponds to al-Fasi’s description of the vav in this 
context in the word mp» as a labio-dental [fu:'vo:], but not the 
bilabial pronunciation [fu:'wo:] that is ascribed by Misha’el ben 
‘Uzzi’el to Ben Asher and Ben Naftali. 

There is even one documented case of b@ transcribing a 


glide before a furtive patah: 
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es ['‘no:vaf] (Genizah MS 13, Khan 1990a, 155 | L [BHS]: 
vin Psa. 109.10 ‘and wander’) 


This does not correspond to al-Fasi’s description of a bila- 
bial [w] in this context. 

The medieval sources, therefore, reflect a variety of differ- 
ent distributions of the labio-dental [v] pronunciation of conso- 


nant vav. These are summarized below: 


Default | After pretonic [u:] | Glide after [u:]/[o:] 
Misha’el [v] [w] ? 
al-Fasi [v] [v] [w] 
Transcriptions | [v] [v] [v] 


It should be pointed out that the transcription in which the 


form «+ ['no:va‘] is attested is a liturgical florilegium of biblical 
verses and exhibits several other deviations from Standard 
Tiberian reading. 

We learn from the passage in the Treatise on the Shewa cited 
above that an initial conjunctive vav with a shewa was pro- 
nounced as a labio-dental like bet rafe, e.g. 7x) [vo?o:'maraR] 
‘and he will say’. How was conjunctive vav pronounced when it 
has the form 3, i.e. before the labial consonants 2 and 4 or before 
a silent shewa? This is described in a further passage from the 
Treatise on the Shewa: 


When the vav is next to these three letters, namely 9/3, it 
should not be pronounced in this way (i.e. like bet) and it 
is not pointed with shewa, but rather with one point in the 
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body of the vay, as in nn: ‘and he will build’ (Josh. 6.26, 
he will create’ (Isa. 4.5), nai ‘and the discernment of’ (Isa. 
29.14), 734 ‘and clean’ (Job 11.4), 151 ‘and lest’ (Deut. 4.9, 
etc.), 7353 ‘and he will turn’ (Deut. 31.20, etc.), vii ‘and 
Put’ (Gen. 10.6), 751 ‘and the mouth of’ (Exod. 39.23, etc.), 
Dini ‘and beans’ (2 Sam. 17.28), *m51 ‘and breathe’ (Ezek. 
37.9), J2m ‘and king’ (Gen. 14.2, etc.), minym (cf. AMIDA 
‘her royal office’ Esther 1.19), Swim ‘and the ruler’ (Gen. 
45.8, etc.), iypm ‘and his staff’? (Hos. 4.12), Symi ‘and from 
upon’ (1 Sam. 6.5, etc.), yi ‘and he acted treacherously’ 
(cf. bya Josh. 22.20). Nothing of this category is found that 
is pointed or read n3n1, bwin, or vinI, because these three 
letters are different from the other letters in this respect. 
When they read them (i.e. these words), it is not 
pronounced bet; I mean, the vav in them is not pronounced 
bet, as the aforementioned cases that have shewa. Rather, 
you read their vavs as if you are pronouncing ix, as if you 
are saying 7328, NAX, J2AX 7IDX. You should read all of 
them in this way. You need not read with a pure 7alef, for 
an ’alef does not appear in them, but I have only compared 
it (to ’alef) by way of approximation. ... And if the second 
letter of the words has shewa, then it is always pointed and 
read with a point in the body of the vay and it is not read 
as bet, I mean with shewa, rather it is read as a pure vav, as 
in 191 ‘and regarding Levi’ (Deut. 33.8), ynwi ‘and hear’ 
(Exod. 23.21, etc.), 1271 ‘and the matter of (Num. 23.3), 


177 
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Np) ‘and call’ (Ruth 4.11, etc.), 1171 ‘and have dominion 


over’ (Gen. 1.28, etc.), and other cases. °” 


According to this passage, the onset of the syllable repre- 
sented by conjunction 3 was not ’alef. It would be inappropriate, 
therefore, to transcribe it as [?u:]. This, moreover, would be a 
heavy CVV syllable, with a consonantal onset and long vowel in 
the rhyme. This would be an unexpected syllabic structure for a 
particle that has shewa in other contexts, when compared to the 
syllable structure of particles such as 2 and 9. These latter parti- 
cles have a short vowel in an open syllable, represented by shewa 
(i.e. [ba], [la], see §1.2.5.1.) or a short vowel in a closed syllable 
when followed by a silent shewa, e.g. Oxinw) [lifmu:'2e:el] ‘to 
Samuel’. It would be more appropriate to interpret the syllable 
structure of conjunctive vav 1 as [wu], with a voiced labio-velar 
approximant [w] as onset. Such a voiced onset would resemble 
the vowel nucleus [u] in acoustic and articulatory properties, and 


therefore would be difficult to distinguish from a long [u:]. 


62 sxtasnon ws Pn my xd max Aa om aang andnds a7 Wx TRI NTR 
npar goa ngjar Amar ona yx 91375 TIN AVP 5a NIWA vVpIN NDI ITIION 
xT TIP Ov Dy Dy pm Swi miadAn TIM1 -ND1 111 VII 731 7|1 731 
Aan AN NS ATA RD vrai xd1 Swat xd qa NIP? Xd1 vpP ow AnaADK 015K 
yORX 8M NID? Nd oupsR aa oN RONAN RTRINTAID FANNON Rod na>RIA 
OipN JI8D INA RAIN TINT NANNINI SIpN ba gwa tds Towdse “apn XN 11 
pnd A>xa xqpn ar oi gad. gpm Oxnndsx xT yp 7IDX TIAN NIN TIN 
yA cINADS AND’ IND TNT... TI DapNdxa To ndnn gain qx xmM| pa xd 
5a gwa yx gaa gop? xdv gids 41°) Apa gp opr nd29 xwa niandxr 
Ramp TH xapi aT paws dds Topo pn 1x12 Kp (CUL Or 1080.13.3.2, 


fol. lr-1v and Levy ed., 1936, 12). See on this passage Posegay (2019). 
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The Karaite transcriptions, indeed, represent the conjunc- 
tion 3 with an initial Arabic waw and not an Arabic alif. In some 
transcriptions, word-initial 1 is represented by Arabic waw vocal- 


ized with a Hebrew qibbus, e.g. 


(Sse 9 (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 65r, 3 | L [BHS]: *733'1 Gen. 


21.23 ‘to my posterity’) 


Jl35 (BL Or 2539 MS B, fol. 124v, 9 | L [BHS]: bam Num. 


17.25 ‘so that you may make an end’) 


Elsewhere in the manuscripts long [u:] is transcribed with 


a shureq point in waw, e.g. 
s3j>-1 (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 77r, 7 | L [BHS]: 12hy Gen. 
24.60 ‘our sister’) 
Ue (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 113v, 5 | L [BHS]: pinn- 


Deut. 23.11 ‘from outside’) 


ge) (BL Or 2539 MS B, fol. 122v, 11 | L [BHS]: 13m Num. 


16.26 ‘you touch’) 


This applies even to cases where the orthography in the 


Hebrew ketiv is defective and the Tiberian codices have a qibbus, 


e.g. 
3 Ei 3 (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 63r, 2 | L [BHS]: :v3p1 Gen. 


21.7 ‘in his old age’) 
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g25+1% (BL Or 2539 MS B, fol. 119r, 1 | L [BHS]: 2a 
Num. 9.11 ‘they shall eat it’) 


This suggests that the vocalization with qibbus reflects a 
consonantal + short vowel [wu]. In one manuscript an Arabic 


damma vowel is written on the waw rather than a qibbus, e.g. 


lé§ (BL Or 2554 fol. 80r, 12 | L [BHS]: -nim Cant. 7.7 ‘and 


what’) 


peel os (BL Or 2554 fol. 54r, 4 | L [BHS]: ar7a731 Cant. 2.15 


‘and our vineyards’) 


ws (BL Or 2554 fol. 94v, 7 | L [BHS]: -nnt; Cant 8.14 
‘and be like!’) 


In one manuscript, an initial conjunctive } is transcribed by 
Arabic waw vocalized with a Hebrew shewa. This most likely 


represents a consonantal onset followed by a short vowel, e.g. 


Aine y (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 73v, 9 | L [BHS]: 85071 Gen. 


24.32 ‘and fodder’) 


el4y (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 74r, 1 | L [BHS]: bri Gen. 
24.32 ‘and water’) 


In one manuscript an Arabic fatha sign is marked over the 


waw that transcribes conjunctive }, e.g. 
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cs*9 (BL Or 2552 fol. 99v, 5 | L [BHS]: *91 Ecc. 2.19 ‘and 
who’) 


This reflects a variant reading tradition in which the con- 
junctive vav is read [va] even before a labial. This may be what 
the vocalization with shewa in the manuscript BL Or 2539 MS A 
was intended to represent. In Standard Tiberian pronunciation 
[wu] reflects the shift of the short vowel to a rounded quality by 
assimilation to the labial environment. One may compare tradi- 
tions of reading such as [vami:] (L [BHS]: 7791) to cases in Origen’s 
Hexapla such as the following, where the Greek transcription has 


ova or ove where the Standard Tiberian tradition has 1:°° 


ovadov (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 377; Psa. 46.11 
‘and know! (mp)’) 


ovaAcwvt (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: *3iw) Psa. 
35.28 ‘and my tongue’) 


ovapyu (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: opy7i Psa. 28.9 
‘and shepherd (ms) them!’) 


oveBpoB (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 1531 Psa. 49.7 
‘and in the multitude of (cstr.)’) 


Similar forms are occasionally found in the Babylonian tra- 
dition, e.g. 

awash (Yeivin 1985, 1152 | L [BHS]: Siva Mal. 2.6 ‘and 

in uprightness’) 


°° Data supplied by Ben Kantor. 


4 Data supplied by Shai Heijmans. 
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The normal vocalization of vav in the Babylonian tradition 


in such contexts, however, is with hireq, e.g. 


nninn (Yevin 1985, 338 | L [BHS]: anim Prov. 15.16 ‘and 

trouble’) 

psywoai (Yevin 1985, 342 | L [BHS]: oyywon Isa. 50.1 

‘and for your transgressions’) 

wom (Yevin 1985, 352 | L [BHS]: yiqwan Ecc. 2.21 ‘and 

with skill’) 

There is an exceptional case of hireq in L after conjunctive 
vav in this context, where } is expected: 
L [BHS]: 72xvwi (Gen. 32.18 ‘and he will ask you’ | S: 7>xw1) 

When word-initial conjunctive 1 is followed by a consonant 
with silent shewa, it sometimes takes minor ga‘ya in the Tiberian 
tradition. Minor ga‘ya lengthened the duration of a short vowel 
in a closed syllable slightly (represented in IPA as a half-long 
vowel, cf. §1.2.8.2.2.). When this is the case, some transcriptions 
represent the lengthened syllable with two Arabic waws. This 
must be interpreted as representing a consonantal onset followed 


by a lengthened vowel [u"] vowel, i.e. [wu’], e.g. 
2 ghelg) 49 (BL Or 2540, fol. 8v, 4 | L [BHS]: iryny Exod. 
3.8 ‘and to bring him up’) 


& eos (BL Or 2546, fol. 85v, 8 | L [BHS]: 3375) Num. 


32.11 ‘and to Jacob’) 
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OajalY gy (BL Or 2544 fol. 158r, 4 | L [BHS]: Aged; Exod. 
8.4 ‘and to Aaron’) 


The same transcription is found when a word-initial 
conjunctive 1 is lengthened by a phonetic ga‘ya (81.1.2.5.8.4.), 


which causes a following shewa to be read as vocalic, e.g. 


(2449 (BL Or 2555 fol. 96r, 5 | L [BHS]: nnwi Ecc. 9.7 ‘and 


wee 


drink!’) 


In some model Tiberian codices a vav before a following 
[u:] is written with a dot. This could be interpreted as an attempt 


to represent a labio-velar onset [w] rather than [Vv], e.g.°° 
L, A: 13NmwW) (Deut. 29.25 ‘and they worshipped’) 

L, B: 330 (Exod. 35.26 ‘they span’) 

C:  39n Ver. 50.5 ‘let us join’) 


In some manuscripts, consonantal vay, before [u:] and also 


in other contexts, is marked with a rafe, e.g.°° 
C: wm (Isa. 46.5 ‘and you make equal’) 
L: ‘71 (Psa. 90.17 ‘and let it be’) 


In manuscripts with Non-Standard Tiberian vocalization, 
these two strategies for marking consonantal vav have been ex- 


tended to other contexts. The placement of a dot in consonantal 


6 Yeivin (1980, 285-286). 
66 Yeivin (1980, 286). 
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vav is found in such manuscripts in word-initial, word-medial and 


word-final position, e.g. 
Genizah manuscripts 


pixi (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2017, 162 | L [BHS]: piwi Psa. 
69.35 ‘and earth’) 


py (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2017, 162 | L [BHS]: oy) Psa. 69.29 
‘and with’) 


‘Hipn (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2017, 162 | L [BHS]: -fiph Psa. 
71.5 ‘my hope’). 


yop (T-S All1.1, Blapp 2017, 51 | L [BHS]: roy Job 39.23 
‘upon him’) 
European manuscripts 


vox (ASCNON B.I.1v, Pilocane 2004, 27 | L [BHS]: 15x 
Num. 27.11 ‘to him’) 


In such contexts, the vav would have been pronounced as a 
labio-dental according to the Standard Tiberian tradition. More- 
over, in some cases, a vowel sign is written under it, which shows 
it must be consonantal, e.g. paxi. Comparison with the strategies 
for marking consonantal vav in the Babylonian and Palestinian 
traditions, however, suggest that the dot in the vav should be in- 
terpreted as a shureq vowel sign. Its purpose in the Non-Standard 
Tiberian manuscripts was to ensure that the letter was read as a 
separate segment from the adjacent vowel, although it was only 
an approximating representation of its pronunciation, i.e. pre- 


sumably a labio-dental. 
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In Babylonian vocalization, consonantal vav is sometimes 
vocalized with a sign that can only be interpreted as a shureq 


vowel, e.g.°” 


2x (OB, Yeivin 1985, 267 | L [BHS]: vax Deut. 27.16 ‘his 
father’) 


pind (LB, Yeivin 1985, 267 | L [BHS]: rindi Job 21.33 ‘and 


before him’) 


‘x5 (OB, Yeivin 1985, 267 | L [BHS]: 135 Prov. 26.3 ‘for the 
back’) 


According to the Misha’el ben ‘Uzzi’el in the passage cited 
above, the Iraqis, i.e. the Jews of Babylonia, pronounced conso- 
nantal vav as a bilabial, so a shureq was more appropriate as a 
representation of its pronunciation than in the Tiberian tradition. 
In manuscripts with Palestinian vocalization, the vowel sign of 


holem occasionally represents consonantal vay, e.g. 


tinnwn (Bod. Heb. d 44, ff. 1-4, Dietrich 1968, 25* | L 
[BHS]: Hunaw 2 Kings 2.15 ‘and they bowed before him’) 


*nyiw (T-S 20.53, Murtonen 1958, 75, Allony and Diez 
Macho 1958, 259 | L [BHS]: *myiw Psa. 30.3 ‘I cried’) 


The holem sign here, as with the Tiberian shureq, must be 
regarded as an approximating representation of the labio-dental 
pronunciation of Palestinian consonantal vav. 

In Gen. 46.13 L has a dot in the second vav of 7151. Some 


early codices do not have the dot, e.g. S: 7151. In B a dot appears 


°” Data supplied by Shai Heijmans. 
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to have been written and then erased.® The name occurs also in 
Num. 26.23 where L and other early codices have 7i5? without the 
dot. It is likely that the dot in the vocalization of L in Gen. 46.13 
should be identified as shureq to mark the consonantal pronuncia- 
tion of the letter rather than a dagesh and the reading [fu:'wo:] was 
intended, as in other manuscripts.©° The Babylonian vocalization 
of mp1 (L, Gen. 46.13) is m5) (Yeivin 1985, 764), with a shureq 
over the vav and no vocalization on the pe. This could be com- 
pared to Tiberian vocalizations such as nm, which al-Fasi claims 
contained a bilabial glide: [Ru:wah]. Babylonian mp is likely to 
have been intended to represent [fu:'wo:]. 

In Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts, rafe is marked on 
consonantal vav in a wider range of contexts than in the Standard 
Tiberian codices. It is found on vav in word-initial and word-me- 


dial position, e.g. 


03) (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2017, 99 | L [BHS]: oy Ruth 1.12 ‘and 


also’) 


nipn (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2017, 99 | L [BHS]: mipn Prov. 
29.20 ‘hope’) 


ST i alee I aS SR Tae) CE ies OL RRS Li] 


68 A trace of dot is visible and the parchment has been scraped. 


°° In later sources the dot in the word is referred to as a dagesh. Jedidiah 
Norzi (seventeenth century) in his work Minhat Shai (Mantua, 1742-44 
ad loc. Gen. 46.13) refers to it as dagesh and notes that there were 
differences of opinion about its presence in the name in Gen. 46.13 in 


the sources available to him. 
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The function of the rafe here is to mark the letter as conso- 
nantal but ungeminated. 
Occasionally a rafe sign is used to mark consonantal un- 


geminated vav in Palestinian vocalization, e.g. 
3p (T-S 12.195, Kahle 1930, 83 | L [BHS]: ‘W Psa. 53.2 
‘iniquity’ ) 
In Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts, a consonantal vav is 
indicated by a shewa sign, often written within the letter. The 


shewa makes it clear that the letter closes a syllable and so is to 


be read as a consonant, e.g. 
Genizah manuscripts 
p5y (T-S A13.18, Blapp 2017, 125 | L [BHS]: roy Psa. 89.46 
‘on him’) 
pia (T-S A13.18, Blapp 2017, 125 | L [BHS]: 1539 Psa. 91.4 
‘his wings’) 
European manuscripts 
vox (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 219 | L [BHS]: 
vw Isa. 6.1 ‘and his train’) 
rar (BL Add 21161 | L [BHS]: rf Hos. 14.1 ‘and his 
pregnant women’) 
The distinction in the Middle Ages between the pronuncia- 
tion of vav as a labio-dental in Palestine and its pronunciation as 
bilabial in Iraq is continued in modern reading traditions. In 


reading traditions of the Levant, such as Aleppo, consonantal vav 


is pronounced as a labio-dental, e.g. 
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haj'jav (Aleppo, Katz 1981,4 | L [BHS]: 1*n Gen. 47.28 ‘his 
life’) 

veyam'hu’ jiy'dal (Aleppo, Katz 1981,9 | L [BHS]: xia-on 
Sa” Gen. 48.19 ‘and he also will be great’) 


In the Samaritan reading tradition, consonantal vav has 
shifted to [b] (except in the case of conjunctive vav), reflecting 
its merger with fricative bet [v] and the consequent shift of fric- 
ative bet [v] to plosive bet [b] (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 33-34), e.g.”° 


babiyyima (Samaritan, Ben-Hayyim 2000, 33-34 | L [BHS]: 
on Exod. 26.32 ‘their hooks’) 


isab (Samaritan, Ben-Hayyim 2000, 33-34 | L [BHS]: wy 
Gen. 25.25 ‘Esau’) 


The occurrence of pe in place of consonantal vav in a bibli- 
cal manuscript from Qumran could be taken as evidence that the 
labio-dental pronunciation already existed in the Second Temple 


period:” 


apy) ctx TAY (4Q111 3.8 | L [BHS]: apy) nim may Lam. 
1.17 ‘The Lord commanded Jacob’) 


The pre-Masoretic transcriptions into Greek and Latin, 
however, reflect a pronunciation of the consonantal vav as a bi- 
labial [w]. In Greek this is represented by ov or v and in Latin by 


u, e.g.” 


7° Here and elsewhere the transcription system of Ben-Hayyim is used 
for the Samaritan tradition. 


7! Data supplied by Aaron Hornkohl. 


” Data supplied by Ben Kantor. 
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Septuagint (third century B.C.E.) 
Ovxdv (Géttingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: }py1 Gen. 36.27 
‘Akan’) 
Edav (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: 71m Gen. 4.1 ‘Eve’) 
Hexapla of Origen (c. 185-254 C.E.) 


ovadwp (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 11 Psa. 49.12 
‘and generation’) 

Byyjovabw (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: imia Psa. 
46.4 ‘at its swelling’) 


Jerome (346-420 C.E.) 
uaiomer (Jerome, Epistula LXXIII.55.18, ed. Hilberg | L 
[BHS]: 77281 Gen. 4.15 ‘and he said’) 


illaue (Jerome, Hebraicae Quaestiones in Libro Geneseos, ed. 
de Lagarde et al., 6.5, 6, 12 | L [BHS]: m5” Gen. 29.34 ‘[my 
husband] will join himself [to me]’) 

In medieval Greek transcriptions, on the other hand, con- 


sonantal vav is represented by §, which reflects [v], e.g. 
Nikolaos of Otranto (1155/60-1235) 


Beé0 (Kantor forthcoming | L [BHS]: nx} Gen. 1.1 ‘and 


(direct object marker)’) 
Biytowepov (Kantor forthcoming | L [BHS]: x Ex. 32.4 
‘and they said’) 


In modern Iraqi reading traditions, such as Baghdad (Morag 
1977, 8) and Kurdistan (Sabar 2013), vav is pronounced as a bi- 


labial [w]. The same applies to the Yemenite reading tradition, 
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which was closely related historically with Babylonia in the Mid- 
dle Ages (Morag 1963; Ya?akov 2015), e.g. 


w*jid'gu (Baghdad, Morag 1977,8 | L [BHS]: 1377) Gen. 48.16 


‘and let them increase’) 


wajofat* (Yemen, Morag 1963,42 | L [BHS]: bavi Isa. 2.4 
‘and He will judge’) 


1.1.7. ZAYIN 7 (1) 
Voiced alveolar sibilant [z] 


According to Hidayat al-Qari’, the Tiberians called this letter zay 
(xt), which is the name of the corresponding Arabic letter.”* A 
shortened form of the name, zay, was also used in Jewish 
Palestinian Aramaic (Sokoloff 1992, 175) and Syriac (Payne 
Smith 1879, 1116). 

Hidayat al-Qari’ states that the place of the articulation of 
the letter is the teeth.”* This evidently refers to the movement of 
the teeth accompanying the pronunciation of the sibilants. The 
author does not mention the action of the tongue, which was the 
main articulator.” The Sefer Yesira describes zayin as being 


articulated between the teeth with a ‘resting tongue’, or a ‘flat 


73 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.1.2. 


74 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 8II.L.1.3.8. Eldar (1980, 
fol. 10b, line 77). 


”° Cf. Eldar (1980, n.70). 
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tongue’ according to some versions.”° In both these passages, the 
intention may have been that the tongue tip was not engaged in 
the articulation of the letter, i.e. it was articulated with the blade. 

Hidayat al-Qari’? mentions that there is a variant form of 
zayin which is called zay makrukh, but the author says he knows 


nothing about it. 


It is said that there are some who attribute a particular 
feature to zayin and call it z@y makrikh. I have not, 
however, been able to identify their purpose in using the 
term makrukh, so that I could have described it.”” 


It has been stated previously that I do not know anything 
that I can report about the zay makrikh. I have only 
mentioned it so that it be known that letters have different 


attributes.’® 


The term makrukh was used to refer to an emphatic, i.e. 
pharyngealized, form of resh (§1.1.20.). It appears, therefore, that 


76 wr wai Pw 7a ‘between the teeth and with a resting tongue’, pw52 
nAniww1 na1aw ‘with a resting and flat tongue’ (ed. Gruenwald 1971, 147; 
ed. Hayman 2004, 92-98). 


77 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.2. 


”8 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.9.8. Cf. also Eldar 
(1984a, 32). The Yemenite orthoepic treatise known as the Hebrew 
Mahberet ha-Tijan, which was based on the long version of the Hiddya, 
contains a similar statement: 1P>xx yrv ipxi man k4p37/71 od w 731 ‘They 
(i.e. the Jews of Palestine) have a zayin called makruikh, but it is 
unfamiliar to us (i.e. the Jews of Yemen)’ (ed. J. Derenbourg 1871, 81); 
cf. Morag (1960, 210, n. 45 ). 
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the zay makrikh was an emphatic [z‘], though its distribution is 
unknown. 
An anonymous Masoretic treatise refers to two variant 


forms of the letter sade in the Tiberian Hebrew reading tradition: 


There is another letter (with two realizations), which the 
people of Palestine never utter (in their vernacular 
speech). This is sade and (variant) sade. It is, however, 
familiar to the inhabitants of the lands (of the diaspora) 
due to their living in close proximity to other peoples and 
their using other languages and languages of other 


nations.”” 


It is possible that this is referring to a voiced variant of sade, 
i.e. [z*]. Ibn Khaldtin (North Africa, d. 1406), indeed, refers to a 
voiced allophone of sade [z‘] in the pronunciation of the name 
AX, ie. [2amaz‘'jo:hu:].°° 

Sibawayhi describes the existence of an emphatic [z*‘] 
sound in Arabic, which arose through partial assimilation of the 
letter s@d to an adjacent voiced consonant. With regard to the 


pronunciation of the sdd in the word masdar ‘source’ he states: 


7” Ed. Allony (1973, 102, lines 29-32 [Allony’s reading has been 
corrected in places]): RaINi TY TY IT) ana ONwds DAK mbdip? Xd TDR ANN 
qa Dxnynoxds: onexap 3a maxon>x1 mtd pxtoa>s jroo 7195x 
ons Dax 7x1 oN. Allony attributed this text to ‘Ali ben Yehudah ha- 
Nazir, but this attribution has been disputed by Eldar (1984a, 33, n.54, 
1986, 59-61). 

°° He describes the sade as al-sad al-musamma bi-l-z@ ‘sad flavoured with 
za’; cf. Schreiner (1886, 254). 
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They make it (the sad) similar to the homorganic letter that 
is most like dal, i.e. zady, since it is unaspirated and not 
emphatic, but they do not change it into pure zay, lest the 


emphatic quality of the letter be removed.*" 


An emphatic Arabic zdy was recognized as an additional 
Arabic letter in some medieval works on the correct recitation of 
the Qur'an (tajwid), where a voiced variant of an Arabic sad is 
intended. The Tiberian terminology may have been influenced 
by this tradition in the Arabic tajwid literature. 

The statement in Hiddyat al-Qari’? concerning the zay 
makrukh implies that it is a variant of the written letter zayin 
(‘there are some who attribute a particular feature to zayin’). The 
foregoing discussion, however, suggests that the term is referring 


to the voiced oral reading of the sade. 


1.1.8. HET rn (n) 
Unvoiced pharyngeal fricative [h] 


This letter is transcribed by Arabic hd’ (unvoiced pharyngeal 


fricative) in the Karaite transcriptions, e.g. 


BT Uglau aly Adaban pe 3) seme LY Gol Sl ty Anne ge Gye Sally: ay pall anil ay | yo lund 
GUE tgs Clas! dual 4S dualls U5, al-Kitab, ed. Derenbourg (1889, 476-77). 
82 Makki ibn °Abi Talib al-Qaysi (d. 437/1045), for example, refers to 
sad allati yukdlitu lafzuha lafzga al-zay ‘A sad whose pronunciation is 
mixed with that of zdy’, as in 258 (= 48) and blo 5 (= Is), al-Ri‘aya 
li-Tajwid al-Qir@a wa-Tahqiq Lafz al-Tilawa (ed. Farhat 1996, 107). 
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> (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 100r, 8 | L [BHS]: xvn- Deut. 
19.15 ‘sin’) 
AwLLIS (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 65r, 3 | L [BHS]: ton2 Gen. 


21.23 ‘like the kindness’) 


en ~- (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 67v, 1 | L [BHS]: naran Gen. 
22.9 ‘the altar’) 


According to Hiddayat al-Qari’, the pharyngeals and the 
laryngeals had the same place of articulation: 


The letters ynnx have a single place of articulation. This is 
the throat and the root of the tongue. The Tiberians call it 
the ‘root of the tongue’ and ‘place of swallowing’.®° 


It is possible that the division of this place of articulation 
into the ‘root of the tongue’ and ‘place of swallowing’ was in- 
tended to refer to the production of the pharyngeals and laryn- 
geals respectively. Some medieval grammarians state that het and 
its voiced counterpart ‘ayin were articulated less deep in the 
throat than ’alef and he.** 

In the Standard Tiberian tradition, het does not take dagesh. 
According to Hidayat al-Qari’, the letter het could not be made 


83 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3.2. 


84 Tbn Janah, Kitab al-Luma‘ (ed. Derenbourg 1886, 26-27), Menahem 
ben Saruq, Mahberet (ed. Filipowski 1854, 6). 
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‘heavy’ with dagesh,® i.e. it could not be pronounced with 
different degrees of muscular pressure. 

In Non-Standard Tiberian vocalization, the distribution of 
dagesh is different from that of the Standard Tiberian tradition. 
The distribution of dagesh characteristic of the nD2732 consonants 
is extended to most other consonants, with the result that, like 
the n53732 consonants, they take dagesh after a silent shewa or at 
the beginning of a word when not preceded by a word ending in 
a vowel and a conjunctive accent (Morag 1959; Blapp 2018). The 
dagesh in these consonants represented gemination (Yeivin 1983; 
Khan 2017). Further details of this system of marking dagesh will 
be given in 81.3.3. What is significant here is that the extension 
of dagesh to consonants other than n52731 in Non-Standard Tibe- 
rian manuscripts does not include the pharyngeals, which in the 
vast majority of cases do not take dagesh. This reflects the diffi- 
culty of geminating these consonants. A dagesh is found only very 
sporadically marked on het in Non-Standard Tiberian manu- 


scripts, e.g. 
Genizah manuscripts 


orn (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2017, 163; 2018, 143 | L [BHS]: 
o”n Psa. 69.29 ‘the living’). 


European manuscripts 


qnanyn (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 219 | L 
[BHS]: ynanyn 2 Sam. 11.25 ‘your fighting’) 


°° Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II-L.1.3.5. 
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This may have been a strategy for ensuring that the letter 
was read correctly and did not lose its consonantal pronuncia- 
tion, rather than marking gemination. The rafe sign is occasion- 
ally used with a similar function in Non-Standard Tiberian man- 
uscripts. As in some other contexts in Non-Standard Tiberian 
manuscripts, the rafe here marks the letter as consonantal but not 
geminated, e.g. 


17933 (Blapp 2017, 175 | L [BHS]: 17n51 Psa. 69.6 ‘they are 

[not] hidden’) 

Both of these strategies for ensuring that the letter is read 
and not weakened are found in Palestinian vocalization, e.g. 


Dagesh 


mn (Fassberg 1987, 84 | L [BHS]: min) Lam. 1.2 ‘her 
cheek’) 


Rafe 


in>xi (T-S 12.195, Kahle 1930, 82-84 | L [BHS]: 1n>xi Psa. 
53.4 ‘they have become corrupt’) 


The potential vulnerability of het to weakening is reflected 
in Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts by the practice of marking 
a shewa sign under the letter in word-final position. The purpose 
of this was to draw attention to the fact that they are consonants 
closing a syllable and are not to be weakened and read as vowel 


letters, e.g. 
Genizah manuscripts 


nawm (T-S Al1.1, Blapp 2017, 48 | L [BHS]: nawm, Job 
39.14 ‘and she forgot’) 
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nib (T-S A13.18, Blapp 2017, 127 | L [BHS]: nyz) Psa. 
89.47 ‘forever’) 


European manuscripts 


ma") (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 233 | L [BHS]: 
maxi 1 Kings 11.40 ‘and he fled’) 


nit (ASCNON B.I. 2r, Pilocane 2004 | L [BHS]: mz 1 Chr. 
2.4, ‘Zerah’) 


Within the Standard Tiberian reading tradition a het was 
prevented from potential weakening in some contexts by length- 
ening the vowel before it (§1.2.10.), e.g. mnn5i [wuf,6ach'jo:] ‘and 
Pethahiah’ (Neh. 11.24), ana [,mi‘hjo:] ‘reviving’ (Ezra 9.8). An- 
other strategy to protect the consonantal pronunciation of het at 
the end of a word-internal syllable was to place a dagesh in the 
following letter (81.3.1.11.2.). This is found in some early manu- 
scripts (Yeivin 1980, 295; Ginsburg 1897, 133), e.g. 


qan?.(JTS ENA 346 | L [BHS]: yan) ‘your bread’ Ezek. 4.15) 


There is clear evidence from the Dead Sea scrolls of the 
weakening of het in some biblical reading traditions in the Second 
Temple period, especially that of 1QIsa*. This is reflected by the 
occurrence of he or ’alef where the Masoretic tradition has het, 
e.g,8° 


oawnan (1QIsa* 35.27 | L [BHS]: yWmn Isa. 42.16 
‘darkness’) 


8° Data supplied by Aaron Hornkohl. Cf. also Reymond (2014, 92). 
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m>5nxi (1QIsa* 37.6 | L [BHS]: 59nxi Isa. 43.28 ‘and I will 

profane’) 

won (1QIsa* 44.17 | L [BHS]: nn Isa. 53.10 ‘he caused 

him sickness’) 

minyya (1QIsa* 48.6 | L [BHS]: hinynya Isa. 58.11 ‘in 

scorched places’) 

In the modern Samaritan reading tradition het has weak- 
ened in most contexts to ’alef or zero (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 38-39), 


e.g.8” 


-amra’éfat (L [BHS]: nani Gen. 1.2 ‘was hovering’) 
ruwwi (L [BHS]: °n Gen. 6.3 ‘my spirit’) 

mar (L [BHS]: 1m Gen. 30.33 ‘tomorrow’) 

wrt (L [BHS]: nimi Gen. 1.2 ‘and the spirit of?) 


The weakening of the pharyngeals reflected in the Dead Sea 
scrolls and the Samaritan tradition had its roots in the contact of 
Hebrew with non-Semitic languages, in particular Greek, in the 
pre-Islamic period. The measures taken to ensure the correct 
reading of the het in the medieval manuscripts described above 
show that a special effort had to be made to avoid its being weak- 
ened in the transmission of the Masoretic biblical reading tradi- 
tions still in the Middle Ages. Indeed, in the medieval period 
there is evidence for the weakening of the pharyngeals in Pales- 


tinian liturgical poetry (81.0.9.). 


8” Data supplied by Aaron Hornkohl. 
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1.1.9. TET mv (v0) 


Emphatic (i.e. pharyngealized, with retracted tongue root and 


increased muscular pressure) unvoiced alveolar plosive [t*] 
According to Hidayat al-Qari’, it was articulated with the tongue 
tip and the gums.** In the Karaite transcriptions, it is represented 
by Arabic ta’, which was a pharyngealized [t‘], e.g. 

25> & (BL Or 2539 MS B, fol. 131v, 11 | L [BHS]: san 


Num. 24.5 ‘how fair are [your tents]’) 


S ou (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 571, 8 | L [BHS]: 1m Gen. 


14.23 ‘from a thread’) 


(S 5>leeS (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 64r, 3 | L [BHS]: sqvn2 
Gen. 21.16 ‘like the shots of’) 


In Greek transcriptions from the pre-Masoretic period, tet is 
represented by Greek tau, which was an unaspirated stop [t]. In 
Latin transcriptions from the pre-Masoretic period it is repre- 
sented by Latin t, which likewise represented an unaspirated stop 
[t]. These reflected the unaspirated realization of the tet, which 


is also a feature of Arabic ta’. Examples:°° 


88 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3.7.; ed. Eldar 
(1980, fol. 10b, lines 67-69). 


8° Data supplied by Ben Kantor. 
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Septuagint (third century B.C.E.) 
PovtimA (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: Dxvip Ex. 6.25 
‘Putiel’) 
‘Textav (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: wp? Gen. 10.25 
‘Joktan’) 
Awt (Géttingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: vi Gen. 11.27 ‘Lot’) 
Hexapla of Origen (c. 185-254 C.E.) 
Gate (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: nva Psa. 28.7 ‘[my 
heart] trusted’) 
euwat (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: viax Psa. 30.7 ‘I 
[will not] be moved’) 
deAAetnvt (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: "1055 Psa. 31.2 
‘rescue me! (ms)’) 
Jerome (346-420 C.E.) 
phut (Jerome, Commentary on Ezekiel, ed. Glorie, 
VIII.27.935 | L [BHS]: 03153 Ezek. 27.10 ‘Put’) 
atemoth (Jerome, Commentary on Ezekiel, ed. Glorie, 
X1I.40.517-518 | L [BHS]: ninox Ezek. 40.16 ‘narrowing 
(fp)’) 
bete (Jerome, Hebraicae Quaestiones in Libro Geneseos, ed. 


de Lagarde et al., 54.5 | L [BHS]: nva Gen. 34.25 ‘security’) 


mesphat (Jerome, Commentary on Isaiah, ed. Gryson, 1.42.6 
| L [BHS]: baw) Isa. 5.7 judgment’) 
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phaleta (Jerome, Commentary on the Minor Prophets, ed. 
Adriaen, Joel, II, p. 197, line 783 | L [BHS]: n° Joel 3.5 
‘T will pour’) 


1.1.10. YoD ti (*) 


Palatal unrounded semi-vowel [j]; voiced palatal stop [j] when 


geminated 


Saadya states that the Tiberians pronounced yod with dagesh like 
Arabic jim: 
As for jim, it is in between gimel and yod. This is why the 


Tiberians pronounce it [i.e. jim] when (reading) yod with 
dagesh.°° 


According to the early Arabic grammarians Sibawayhi and 
al-Khalil (eighth century C.E.), jim was realized as a voiced 
palatal stop [}], which had the same place of articulation as the 
Arabic y@ (the semi-vowel [j]), so presumably Saadya is referring 
to the realization of yod with dagesh as [j], eg. Taw 
[vajjaf'me:ed] ‘and he destroyed’ (1 Kings 16.12), which resulted 


from the strengthening of the articulation of [j] to a stop.” 


0 watos Thos 78 NTS gmdy'3 To T51 Ty ORT Sods pag 795 DIOR NONI, 
Commentary on Sefer Yesira (ed. Lambert 1891, 42-43). 


*' In some of the early Arabic dialects geminated y@ was pronounced 
like jim; cf. Roman (1983, 101-6, 218). Ibn Sina in the eleventh century 
describes jim as pronounced slightly further forward (Roman 1983, 
243-46). 
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In many Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts, a word-final 
consonantal yod is marked by a lower dot, which can be identi- 
fied as a hireq vowel. Occasionally the yod is also marked with a 
rafe sign, e.g. 

Genizah manuscripts 

75x (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2017, 84 | L [BHS]: 75x Prov. 30.9 

‘my God’) 

5% (T-S A13.18, Blapp 2017, 130 | L [BHS]: *ASw Psa. 

89.35 ‘my lips’) 

European manuscripts 

xn (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 220 | L [BHS]: 

4xn Isa. 1.24 ‘from my enemies’) 

443 (BL Add 21161 | L [BHS]: *i3 Joel 1.6 ‘nation’) 

In Babylonian vocalization, a hireq is marked not only on 
word-final consonantal yod but also on consonantal yod that 
occurs within a word, e.g.” 

403 (OB, Yeivin 1985, 277 | L [BHS]: 103 Psa. 102.12 ‘bent’) 

3h (OB, Yeivin 1985, 277 | L [BHS]: “ian Jer. 18.8 ‘the 

nation’) 

‘71 (OB, Yeivin 1985, 275 | L [BHS]: *7"1 Ezek. 17.6 ‘and it 

became’) 

Sn (MB, Yeivin 1985, 275 | L [BHS]: nm Prov. 31.10 


‘virtue’) 


* Data supplied by Shai Heijmans. 
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Another strategy for marking word-final consonantal yod 
that is sporadically found in Non-Standard Tiberian is to write a 
dot within the body of the letter, which can be identified as a 
mappiq sign, e.g. 

9395 (T-S Al1.1, Blapp 2017, 51 | L [BHS]: 139) Job 41.2 


‘before me’) 


These strategies for marking word-final consonantal yod re- 
flect the perception that the letter was a weak consonant and was 
vulnerable to being slurred over. 

There is some sporadic evidence in various Greek transcrip- 
tions from the pre-Masoretic period of the weakening and con- 
traction of yod where it is consonantal in the Masoretic tradition, 


eg? 
Hexapla of Origen (c. 185-254 C.E.) 


Final ay represented by eta possibly reflecting contraction to é 
(Kantor 2017, 234): 


wey (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: "2"8 Psa. 35.19 ‘my 


enemies’) 


cwvy (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: ‘xv Psa. 35.19 


‘those who hate me’) 
Septuagint (third century B.C.E.) 


Zero representation where consonantal yod appears in the 


Masoretic tradition: 


°8 Data supplied by Ben Kantor. 
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AAAyA (GOttingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: ‘ox3n°n Num. 
26.26 ‘Jahleelite’) 


‘AoiyAl (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: *9xyn’n Num. 26.48 
‘Jahzeelite’) 


"EteBdba (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: nnav’a Num. 
33.33 ‘Jotbathah’) 


In some of the biblical Dead Sea scrolls, an ’alef occasion- 
ally appears where there is consonantal yod in the Masoretic tra- 


dition, which reflects weakening, e.g.* 
nk (1QIsa* 13.3 | L [BHS]: x47 Isa. 14.30 ‘it/he will kill’) 
ANI (1QIsa? 16.22 | L [BHS]: any Isa. 21.8 ‘lion’) 
Ox (1QIsa* 18.8 | L [BHS]: ovis Isa. 23.3 ‘nations’) 
oxaw (1QIsa* 34.23 | L [BHS]: baw Isa. 41.18 ‘hilltops’) 


aNix (4Q98¢ f1.6 | L [BHS]: "ix Psa. 89.23 ‘enemy’) 
1.1.11. KAF 4p (2, 7) 
Kaf with dagesh (2): unvoiced aspirated velar stop [k"] 


Kaf without dagesh (3): unvoiced uvular fricative [x] 


A kaf without dagesh is frequently, but not regularly, marked by 


the rafe sign in the model Standard Tiberian codices. 


* Data supplied by Aaron Hornkohl. 
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According to Hiddyat al-Qari’, kaf with dagesh was arti- 
culated with ‘the middle of the tongue.”° Kaf without dagesh, on 
the other hand, was articulated further back, on the posterior 
‘third of the tongue, which is adjacent to the pharynx, opposite 
the (soft) palate.’”° In the Karaite transcriptions fricative kaf is 
represented by Arabic kha, which was pronounced as an 


unvoiced uvular fricative,” e.g. 


24.33 ‘to eat’) 


cca) (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 68r, 3 | L [BHS]: 7a02 Gen. 


m“u- 


22.13 ‘in the thicket’) 


L& Lue (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 63v, 2 | L [BHS]: pypa Gen. 
21.12 ‘in your (ms) eyes’) 


Greek transcriptions from the pre-Masoretic period 
represent plosive kaf with the letter y, which represented an 
aspirated voiceless velar stop [k"] until the Byzantine period, 


rather than x, which represented an unaspirated [k]. This 


°° Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II-L.1.3.6. Ed. Eldar 
(1980, fols. 10a-10b, lines 61-73). 


°° Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3.6. Ed. Eldar 
(1980, fol. 10a, lines 58-59). 


°7 Roman (1983, 218). 
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demonstrates that plosive kaf at the time of these transcriptions 
was aspirated, e.g.°° 


Septuagint (third century B.C.E.) 


Xavavaior (GOttingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: 372271 Gen. 12.6 
‘Canaanite’) 


Xdoad (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: twa Gen. 22.22 
‘Chesed’) 


Xadz® (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: 19) Num. 13.6 
‘Caleb’) 


Acyavag (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: 112wx Gen. 10.3 
‘Ashkenaz’) 


Hexapla of Origen (c. 185-254 C.E.) 


xaabap (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 192 Psa. 18.43 
‘like dust’) 


xauua (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: naa Psa. 35.17 
‘how long/much ... ?’) 


veh\Awban (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: onib> Psa. 
18.38 ‘wiping them out’) 

depyw (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: i277 Psa. 18.31 
‘his way’) 

Likewise, in the Tiberian pronunciation tradition, plosive 


kaf was almost certainly aspirated. In the Karaite transcriptions, 


°8 Data supplied by Ben Kantor. 
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plosive kaf with dagesh is represented by Arabic kaf, which was 
an aspirated stop.” 
Hidayat al-Qari’ describes the stop [k"] as primary (asl) and 


the fricative [y] as secondary (far9).'°° 


1.1.12. LAMED 719 (9) 


Voiced alveolar lateral continuant [1] 


In Hiddyat al-Qari’ the name of this letter is spelt 185, which 
appears to reflect a different pronunciation from that of the 
normal Hebrew form of the name 779, with stress on the final 
syllable. 

According to Hiddayat al-Qari’, the articulation of this letter 


involved the contact of the tongue tip with the gums.'” 


1.1.13. MEM on (1, D) 
Voiced bi-labial nasal [m] 


In Hidayat al-Qari’ the name of this letter is spelt ox”. 


» Roman (1983, 55). 

10° Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3.6. Ed. Eldar 
(1980, fols. 8b, 10a, 254, n.58). Watson (2007, 43-44) considers the 
uvular fricative [y] in Modern Arabic dialects to be the emphatic 
counterpart of the dorsal [k"], involving a primary dorsal and non- 
primary ‘guttural’ feature. 

101 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3.7. Ed. Eldar 
(1980, fol. 10b, lines 67-69). See the description of dalet (81.1.4.) for a 
discussion of the passage. 
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1.1.14. NUN 7i3 (3, 7) 
Voiced alveolar nasal [n] 


According to Hidayat al-Qari’, it was articulated with the end of 


the tongue and the gums.“ 


1.1.15. SAMEKH 7/0 (0) 
Unvoiced alveolar sibilant [s] 


In Hidayat al-Qari’ the name of this letter is spelt Jao, which 
appears to reflect a different pronunciation from that of the 
normal Hebrew form of the name 70, with stress on the final 
syllable. 

According to the medieval sources, it was articulated in the 


same place as the letter zayin,'® 


apparently with the blade of the 
tongue rather than the tip (see the description of zayin §1.1.7.). 


In some medieval Muslim sources, the samekh in the name 
onia ‘Phinehas’ is transcribed by sdd [s*]: .-b~4 (Schreiner 1886, 
254). This apparently reflects its pharyngealization after the 
pharyngeal het. 


1 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3.7. Ed. Eldar 
(1980, fol. 10b, lines 67-68). Ibn Janah (Kitab al-luma‘, ed. Derenbourg, 
27-28) distinguishes between the nun with a following vowel, which 
was pronounced with an admixture of nasal resonance, and nun without 
a vowel, which was articulated entirely in the nasal cavity. 

103 Hidayat al-Qari’, Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3; 
ed. Eldar (1980, fol. 10b, line 77); Sefer Yesira (ed. Gruenwald 1971, 
147; ed. Hayman 2004, 92-98). 
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Sporadic examples of the pharyngealization of samekh in 
the environment of pharyngeals is attested in the Dead Sea 


scrolls, e.g.‘ 


omy (4Q76 4.12 | L [BHS]: oniey) Mal 3.21 ‘and you [pl] 


will trample’) 


1.1.16. ‘AYIN py (¥) 
Voiced pharyngeal fricative [{] 


This letter is transcribed by Arabic ‘ayn (voiced pharyngeal 


fricative) in the Karaite transcriptions, e.g. 


lalys (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 64v, 3 | L [BHS]: ap- Gen. 


21.19 ‘her eyes’) 


owes (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 63r, 3 | L [BHS]: wy Gen. 


S=c— 


21.8 ‘and he made’) 


¢ lew (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 63v, 3 | L [BHS]: yaw Gen. 
21.12 ‘hear!’) 


Hidayat al-Qari’ does not distinguish between the place of 
articulation of the laryngeals and that of the pharyngeals. Some 
medieval grammarians, however, state that het and its voiced 
counterpart ‘ayin were articulated less deep in the throat than 
-alef and he (see 81.1.8.). 

In the Standard Tiberian tradition, ‘ayin does not take 


dagesh. According to Hidayat al-Qari’, the letter ‘ayin could not be 


14 Data supplied by Aaron Hornkohl. 
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made ‘heavy’ by dagesh,’®° i.e. the consonant could not be 
pronounced with different degrees of muscular pressure. Also in 
Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts, where the use of dagesh has 
been extended, ‘ayin does not take dagesh. 

In Palestinian vocalization dagesh is sporadically marked on 
‘ayin, it seems as a measure to ensure that it was pronounced 


correctly and not weakened, e.g. 

‘nd (T-S NS 249.6, Dietrich 1968, 74* | L [BHS]: *ny 1 

Chron. 2.35 ‘Attai’) 

[7]b[75] (T-S A43.1, Kahle 1930, 94 | L [BHS]: nts Jer. 

25.19 ‘Pharaoh’) 

In Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts, ‘ayin is occasionally 
marked with a rafe sign, marking the letter as consonantal but 
not geminated, e.g. 

jm (T-S A13.18, Blapp 2017, 140 | L [BHS]: 347 Psa. 89.7 

‘is comparable’) 

op} (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2017, 177 | L [BHS]: ov) Psa. 68.36 

‘to the people’) 

The rafe sign is occasionally found on ‘ayin also in Palestin- 
ian vocalization, e.g. 

YP (T-S NS 249.3, Dietrich 1968, 128 | L [BHS]: *rp Psa. 

77.5 ‘my eyes’) 


105 Hiddayat al-Qdri?, Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§I1.L.1.3.2., 8I1.L.1.3.3. 
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In many Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts a word-final 
‘ayin is marked with shewa, indicating that it was a consonant 


that closed a syllable, e.g. 
Genizah manuscripts 


vtin (T-S A13.18, Blapp 2017, 127 | L [BHS]: ytin Psa. 
90.12 ‘teach!’) 


pwn (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2017, 156 | L [BHS]: yy Psa. 71.4 
‘wicked’) 
European manuscripts 


ynw (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 233 | L [BHS]: 
yaw) 2 Sam. 22.7 ‘and he heard’) 


yin (ACAMO 28 2yv, Pilocane 2004, 29 | L [BHS]: yan ‘evil’ 
1 Kings 16.25) 


The use of dagesh, rafe and shewa in the manuscripts with 
Non-Standard Tiberian and Palestinian vocalization reflect the 
perceived vulnerability to weakening of the ‘ayin. Similar strate- 
gies of vocalization were also used for other gutturals in these 
manuscripts (81.1.1, 81.1.5., §1.1.8.). 

Within the Standard Tiberian reading tradition a ‘ayin was 
prevented from potential weakening in some contexts by length- 
ening the vowel before it (81.2.10.), e.g. inyaw [fama'? jo:hu:] 
‘Shemaiah (2 Chron. 11.2), xr-yaw [fama'f-'no:] ‘listen’ (1 Sam. 
28.22). Another strategy to protect the consonantal pronuncia- 
tion of ‘ayin at the end of a word-internal syllable was to place a 
dagesh in the following letter (81.3.1.11.2.). This is found in some 
early manuscripts (Yeivin 1980, 295; Ginsburg 1897, 133), e.g. 
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apy (L [BHS]: apy ‘he supplants’ Jer. 9.3) 


There is clear evidence from the Dead Sea scrolls of the 


weakening of ‘ayin in some biblical reading traditions in the Sec- 


ond Temple period, especially that of 1QIsa*. This is reflected, for 


example, by the omission of ‘ayin where it occurs in the Standard 


Tiberian Masoretic Text, or its replacement by ’alef or he, e.g.'°° 
p NA & 


12° (1QIsa* 22.19 | L [BHS]: K 7ay Q 4a Isa. 28.15 ‘[the 
flood/whip] shall pass’) 


ovanwn (1QIsa* 22.26 | L [BHS]: panwnn Isa. 28.20 ‘[is too 
short] to stretch out’) 


ay mat (5Q6 flv.6 | L [BHS]: a»5 nisyyt Lam. 5.10 ‘fever 


from hunger’) 


mv1 (4Q27 f24ii+ 27-30.18 | L [BHS]: yoi Num. 24.6 
‘[Yhwh] planted’) 


mon (1QIsa* 13.17 | L [BHS]: yon Isa. 16.1 ‘from Sela’) 
nnxi (1QIsa* 4.16 | L [BHS]: Any Isa. 5.5 ‘and now’) 
mx (1QIsa* 19.27 | L [BHS]: niyy Isa. 25.1 ‘counsel’) 


In the modern Samaritan reading tradition ‘ayin has weak- 


ened in most contexts to ’alef or zero (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 38-39), 


e.g.107 


°az (L [BHS]: ty Lev. 3.12 ‘goat’) 


106 Data supplied by Aaron Hornkohl. Cf. also Reymond (2014, 92). 


1°7 Data supplied by Aaron Hornkohl. 
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yism&u (L [BHS]: 3nv» Gen. 11.7 ‘they will (not) 
understand’) 


miyyilam (L [BHS]: nip Gen. 6.4 ‘of old’) 
Sar (L [BHS]: spw Gen. 25.25 ‘hair’) 
Su (L [BHS]: viw Gen. 38.2 ‘Shua’) 


The measures taken to ensure the correct reading of the 
‘ayin in the medieval manuscripts described above show that a 
special effort had to be made to avoid its being weakened in the 
transmission of the Masoretic biblical reading traditions still in 
the Middle Ages. 


1.1.17. PE na (4, 4) 
Pe with dagesh (5): unvoiced aspirated bi-labial stop [p"] 
Pe without dagesh (©): unvoiced labio-dental fricative [f] 


A pe without dagesh is frequently, but not regularly, marked by 
the rafe sign in the model Standard Tiberian codices. 

In Masoretic treatises the name of this letter is sometimes 
spelt *5 or xb.1% 

According to Hidayat al-Qari’, pe with dagesh was 
pronounced by closing the lips firmly and pe without dagesh was 
pronounced by closing the lips lightly.’°° Taken by itself, this 


could be a description of a bilabial articulation [6]. This appears, 


108 E.g. Hiddyat al-Qari’, short version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§IL.S.1.7. 

109 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3.9.; ed. Eldar 
(1980, fols. 10b-11a, lines 84-88). 
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however, to be only a partial description of the sound, as is the 
case with the description of bet without dagesh (see 81.1.2.). The 
light closure of the lips would have accompanied a labio-dental 
articulation [f] and no doubt it is this secondary feature that the 
author refers to.1'° 

We know from Greek and Latin transcriptions that in the 
pre-Masoretic period plosive pe was aspirated.'"! This is shown 
by the fact that it is represented in Greek by $, which in the pe- 
riods in question represented an aspirated stop [p"], and in Latin 
by the digraph ph, the h reflecting aspiration [p"]. Greek 7 and 
Latin p represented unaspirated [p]. Examples:'!? 


Septuagint (third century B.C.E.): 
®ahti7A (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: 5xvbs Num. 
34.26 ‘Paltiel’) 
Apdaéad (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: 7w259x1 Gen. 
10.22 ‘Arpachshad’) 
Zéhoa (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: n59t Gen. 30.12 
‘Zilpah’) 

Hexapla of Origen (c. 185-254 C.E.) 


gaad (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 1ma Psa. 36.2 ‘fear 
of (cstr.)’) 


11° Cf. the commentary to this passage by Eldar (1980, n.75.). 
™ Kutscher (1965, 24-35). 


"2 Data supplied by Ben Kantor. 
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oad16 (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: An’15 Psa. 31.6 


‘you redeemed’) 


gadyt (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 095 Psa. 32.7 


‘deliverance’) 


apdaé (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: n\n Psa. 89.51 
‘the reproach of (cstr.)’) 


Aapweratt (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: *yswn Psa. 
35.23 ‘to my judgment’) 


Jerome (346-420 C.E.) 


pharis (Jerome, Commentary on Ezekiel, ed. Glorie, 
VI.18.504 | L [BHS]: ps Ezek. 18.10 ‘violent one’) 


phacud (Jerome, Commentary on Ezekiel, ed. Glorie, 
VII.23.1001 | L [BHS]: tips Ezek. 23.23 ‘Pekod’) 


iesphicu (Jerome, Commentary on Isaiah, ed. Gryson, 1.52.4 
| L [BHS]: 3p°sv Isa. 2.6 ‘[they] clap’) 


mesphat (Jerome, Commentary on Isaiah, ed. Gryson, I.42.6 
| L [BHS]: baw) Isa. 5.7 ‘judgment’) 


Saadya refers to the existence of a ‘hard pe’ (al-fa’ al-sulba) 
in the hapax legomenon ii75x ‘his palace’ (Dan. 11.45), which he 
describes as ‘between bet and pe with dagesh’.''* This appears to 
be referring to an unaspirated, fortis realization of [p]. One may 
infer from this that the normal unvoiced stop pe was aspirated 
also in the Middle Ages. Dunash ibn Tamim reports that the 


M3 wyTdsx 1pdx1 25x pa xn, Commentary on Sefer Yesira (ed. Lambert 
1891, 42). 
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scholar Isaac Israeli (ninth-tenth centuries), who was ‘an expert 
in the reading of the Tiberians’, pronounced the dalet in this word 
like an Arabic da’, i.e. as emphatic (pharyngealized).' This 
implies that the ‘hard’ pe was also emphatic, the dalet being 
pronounced emphatic by assimilation (Steiner 1993). 

The word 1i75x is a loanword from Old Persian. The source 
word in Old Persian is reconstructed by Iranists as apadana, 
apadana or appadana ‘palace, audience chamber’. The p in Old 
Persian was unaspirated. The lack of aspiration was preserved 
when the word was loaned into Hebrew and this was transmitted 
in the Tiberian oral tradition down to the Middle Ages. There is 
no consensus among Iranists about the length of the initial vowel 
in the Old Persian word and whether the p was geminate or not 
(Ciancaglini 2008, 113-14). According to Henning (1944, 110 
n.1), the p was originally geminated but the gemination of the 
Old Persian p was lost in Middle Persian (Old Persian appadan > 
Middle Persian *apadan). In the Tiberian tradition, the pe is gem- 
inated, which could, therefore, be an ancient feature. The antiq- 
uity of the gemination is shown, moreover, by the fact that the 
Old Persian word appears as a loanword in an Akkadian text 
datable to the Late Babylonian period where the p is represented 


as geminated: ap-pa-da-an (appadan)."'° 


™4 Dunash ibn Tamim, Commentary on Sefer Yesira (ed. Mann 1931, 
1:670, n.106). For this passage see 81.1.4. 


"5 The Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chciago, A/2 (1968), Chicago: Oriental Institute, 178. 
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There is evidence for the unaspirated pronunciation of the 
pe in this word in Greek and Latin transcriptions in the pre-Mas- 


oretic period, e.g.''° 


Aradavw (Theodoretus, fifth century C.E., Commentarius in 
Visiones Danielis Prophetae, e.g. Migne, 81.1532) 


apedno (Jerome, fourth century C.E., Commentarii in 
Danielem, ed. Glorie, IV.11) 


In these transcriptions the pe is represented by Greek a and 
Latin p without following h, both of which represented 
unaspirated [p]. Jerome (Commentarii in Danielem, IV, 11-12) 


comments on the pe in this word as follows: 


Notandum autem quod cum pe littera hebraeus sermo non 
habeat, sed pro ipsa utatur phe cuius uim graecum ¢ sonat, 
in isto tantum loco apud Hebraeos scribatur quidem phe 


sed legatur pe. 


But it should be noted that while Hebrew speech does not 
have the letter pe (i.e. Latin p [p]), but instead of it uses 
phe, the force of which is approximated by the sound of 
Greek ¢ (i.e. [ph]), in that particular place (i.e. Dan. 11.45) 
among the Hebrews phe (i.e. 5 [ph]) indeed is written but 
it is read as pe (i.e., Latin p [p]). 


It should be noted, however, that some Greek transcriptions 
are extant that represent the pe in the word by 4, reflecting an 


aspirated pronunciation, e.g. 


edadavw (Theodotion, second century C.E.) 


"© Data supplied by Ben Kantor. 
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edadavw/apadavw (Polychronios, fifth century C.E., 


Commentarii in Danielem, ed. Moutsoulas, 11.45) 


This suggests that there were variant traditions of reading 
the pe, some preserving the unaspirated pe others pronouncing 
the pe as aspirated. 

Another feature of all the Greek and Latin transcriptions 
cited above is that they represent the pe as ungeminated, whereas 
it is geminated in Tiberian tradition. 

The word appears in various dialects of Aramaic, including 
Syriac, Jewish Babylonian Aramaic and the Aramaic of Targum 
Jonathan (Sokoloff 2009, 81, 2002, 154). In Syriac, where there 
is a reliable tradition of vocalization, the pe is ungeminated: 
aa (*apadhna). There are, however, variant vocalizations of 
the word in the sources (Payne Smith 1879, 329-30). In some 
manuscripts, the pe is marked with a diacritic that is used 
elsewhere to represent the pe corresponding to an unaspirated 7 
in Greek loanwords (J. B. Segal 1989, 489). The word appears in 
Arabic as fadan ‘palace’. 

The pe in iit8x in the Tiberian reading tradition was 
pronounced not only unaspirated but also pharyngealized. 
Elsewhere in the sound system of Tiberian Hebrew unaspirated 
unvoiced stops were pharyngealized, i.e. tet and gof. The feature 
of lack of aspiration did not exist in unvoiced stops without 
pharyngealization. Pharyngealization was, therefore, perceived 
to be the closest equivalent in the sound system of Tiberian 
Hebrew to the feature of lack of aspiration of the pe. This also 
applied to the sound system of the spoken language of the 


tradents of the reading tradition. At the time of Saadya and Isaac 
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Israeli, who report this feature, the spoken language was Arabic, 
in which unvoiced unaspirated stops were pharyngealized (i.e. 
the ta’ and the qdf). It is not clear whether the pharyngealization 
of the pe in iit5x existed in the reading tradition in the pre- 
Islamic period. Greek unaspirated t and x, likewise, were 
perceived to correspond most closely to Hebrew emphatic tet and 
qof, as shown by Greek transcriptions of Hebrew, e.g. Awt 
(Septuagint, vi Gen. 11.27 ‘Lot’), Evax (Septuagint, pip Deut. 9.2 
‘Anak’) and by Greek loanwords in Hebrew, e.g. p>vo75 
‘colonnade’ < mepictuAov (Copper Scroll 3Q15), vinmp (ketiv 
onnp) ‘zither’ < xi@apoc (Dan. 3.5, 7, 10, 15) (Heijmans 2013a). 


A Masoretic note to Dan. 3.21 in L reads as follows 
ANID pwn WIS WPwea panies par ppl 6 pan 3 


The meaning of this is not fully clear. One possible inter- 


pretation is as follows: 


There are three cases where pe is pronounced differently 
by the reader, namely poniva ‘stringed instrument’ (Dan. 
3.5, 3.7, 3.10, 3.15), rin-wes ‘their tunics’ (ketiv paw vs 
Dan. 3.21), i375 ‘his palace’ (Dan. 11.45). 


This suggests that the pe also of the words ~oni08 and 
fi~wes, which occur in the Aramaic section of the Bible, were 
pronounced unaspirated. The word ~7n102 is a loan from Greek 
Wadtyptov, so the pe would correspond to the unaspirated segment 
in the affricate ~ [ps]. The word jiwva is of uncertain 
etymology, but it has been suggested by Nyberg (1931, 187) that 
the source is Old Persian *patus ‘garment’, in which case the pe 
would correspond to an Old Persian unaspirated p. The tet in the 


word would, moreover, reflect the Old Persian unaspirated t. 
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It should be noted that there are a number of other Old 
Persian loanwords in Biblical Hebrew in which a Hebrew pe 
corresponds to an unaspirated p in the Old Persian source word 
but which were pronounced aspirated in the Tiberian Hebrew 
reading tradition, e.g. D°3577wWNRX ‘satrap’ (< Old Persian xSa@ra- 
pawan) (Esther 3.12, 8.9, 9.3; Ezra 8.36), ona ‘message’ (< Old 
Persian *patiy-gama) (Ecc. 8.11; Esther 1.20), j3wna ‘a copy’ (< 
Old Persian *patiy-cayniya or *patiy-cayna) (Esther 3.14, 4.8, 
8.13) (Gindin 2013). It would appear that in such cases the 
original unaspirated p was adapted to the sound system of 
Hebrew. Greek transcriptions such as epadavw (Theodotion, 
second century C.E.) and edadavw/adadavw (Polychronios, fifth 
century C.E.), cited above, would reflect a similar adaption of the 


pe also in the word 1i75x in some reading traditions. 


1.1.18. SADE TY (¥, 7) 
Unvoiced emphatic (pharyngealized) alveolar sibilant [s*] 


The name of the letter is vocalized Ty in a Masoretic treatise (ed. 
Allony and Yeivin 1985, 102), with shewa in the initial syllable, 
reflecting a pronunciation with stress on the final syllable. 
According to the medieval sources, it was articulated in the 
same place as the letters zayin and samekh,'” apparently with the 
blade of the tongue rather than the tip (see the description of 


zayin §1.1.7). In the Karaite transcriptions, it is represented by 


"7 Hidayat al-Qari?, Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§11.L.1.3.8.; ed. Eldar (1980, fol. 10b, line 77), Sefer Yesira (ed. 
Gruenwald 1971, 147; ed. Hayman 2004, 92-98). 
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Arabic sdd, which was an unvoiced pharyngealized alveolar 
sibilant [s‘], e.g. 
jie (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 64v, 9 | L [BHS]: i8ay- Gen. 


21.22 ‘his host’) 


he | ~20 (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 92r, 6 | L [BHS]: nym Deut. 

7.18 ‘Egypt’) 

In 81.1.7. references are given to what appears to have been 
a voiced emphatic variant of sade [z']. 

A Karaite transcription is extant in which Arabic sin is 


written where the Masoretic Text has sade, reflecting the 


weakening of the emphatic pronunciation: 


ug (BL Or 2555 fol. 111v, 3 | L [BHS]: p81 Ecc. 10.8 


‘and he who breaks’) 


1.1.19. QOF Hip (Pp) 
Unvoiced advanced uvular unaspirated plosive [q] 


According to Hiddayat al-Qari’, qof was articulated with the 
‘middle of the tongue’, and so further forward than fricative gimel 
and kaf, which were pronounced with the ‘back third of the 
tongue’.'!8 This suggests an advanced uvular point of articulation. 
In the Karaite transcriptions, this letter is represented by Arabic 
qaf, e.g. 


"8 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3.6.; ed. Eldar 
(1980, fols. 10a—10b, lines 61-72). 
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GY (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 85v, 4 | L [BHS]: p5n Deut. 


rT OT 


4.19 ‘he divided’) 


58G4 (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 74r, 5 | L [BHS]: 47231 Gen. 


24.35 ‘and cattle’) 


463) (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 63r, 2 | L [BHS]: :r3pr) Gen. 
21.7 ‘in his old age’) 


According to the medieval Arabic grammarians, qaf was 
unaspirated and articulated between the velar stop kaf and the 
uvular fricatives kha’ and ghayn (Roman 1983, 110), i.e. in ad- 
vanced uvular position. It is the emphatic counterpart of the dor- 
sal velar stop kaf (Jakobson 1978; Watson 2007, 43-44). 

The lack of aspiration of qof is reflected by Greek and Latin 
transcriptions from the first half of the first millennium C.E. In 
these the letter is transcribed by Greek x and Latin c or g, which 


represented unaspirated stops, e.g.” 
Septuagint (third century B.C.E.) 


Kedauwd (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: niatp Deut. 2.26 
‘Kedemoth’) 


"Evax (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: piv Deut. 9.2 ‘Anak’) 
Hexapla of Origen (c. 185-254 C.E.) 


xouu (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 017 Psa. 18.39 ‘to 


rise’) 


"9 Data suppied by Ben Kantor. 
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ovaxica (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: nym Psa. 
35.23 ‘awake! (ms)’) 


Jerome (346-420 C.E.) 


cira (Jerome, Commentary on the Minor Prophets, Amos, 
ed. Adriaen, I.1, 217 | L [BHS]: n7°"7 Amos 1.5 ‘Kir’) 


boger (Jerome, Commentary on the Minor Prophets, Amos, 
ed. Adriaen, III.7, 324 | L [BHS]: pia Amos 7.14 
‘herdsman’) 


1.1.20. RESH Ww” (4) 


(i) Voiced advanced uvular trill [R] or advanced uvular 
frictionless continuant [¥] and (ii) pharyngealized apico-alveolar 
trill [r*] 


According to Hiddyat al-Qari’, the Tiberians pronounced resh in 
two different ways, as was the case with the letters nd53732. 

Its basic articulation was with ‘the middle third of the 
tongue’, as was the case with gof and plosive kaf, suggesting an 
advanced uvular position. It is not made clear whether it was a 
trill [R] or frictionless continuant [¥]. In what follows, it will be 
transcribed as an advanced uvular trill [R].'° 

The secondary pronunciation of resh is said in the medieval 
sources to occur in the environment of the alveolar consonants 
poonxtt and can be inferred to be an apical alveolar trill. It is 


described by Hiddyat al-Qari’ as being intermediate in status 


20 Hidayat al-Qari’?, Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§II.L.1.3.6.; Eldar (1984a). 
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(manzila bayna manzilatayn ‘grade between two grades’), i.e. 
intermediate between the simple primary resh, which is described 
as ‘light’ (khafif), and geminated resh marked with the dagesh sign 
in the Tiberian vocalization, which is termed ‘major resh’ (al-resh 
al-kabir).'*! When contrasting it with the primary resh, Hidayat al- 
Qari’? describes the secondary resh as having the feature of 
‘heaviness’ (thigal) whereas the simple resh has the feature of 
‘lightness’ (khiffa).'** The intermediate status of the secondary 
resh, therefore, can be identified as being an intermediate degree 
of muscular tension, between the light advanced uvular resh and 
the maximal degree of muscular tension brought about by the 
gemination of the resh. The instances of geminated resh marked 
with dagesh in the Standard Tiberian reading tradition appear to 
have lengthened forms of the primary resh, i.e. advanced uvular 
trills. They do not occur in the contexts that are said to condition 
the secondary alveolar resh. So geminated resh 1 may be 
transcribed [RR], e.g. AAvIT [haRRifi:'ms:oh] ‘to irritate her’ (1 
Sam. 1.6). 


21 Hidayat al-Qari’?, Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§II.L.1.9.6.; Eldar (1984a). 

122 Hidayat al-Qdari’?, Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§11.L.1.9.5., §I1.L.1.9.7. The Hebrew Mahberet ha-Tijan (ed. J. 
Derenbourg 1871, 81) states that the Tiberians pronounced this resh 
strongly (o’ptnn). An anonymous Masoretic treatise preserved in the 
Genizah fragment CUL T-S NS 311.113 states that the Tiberians 
pronounced the resh with dagesh (xniw37’), but ‘in our country we do 
not know (this pronunciation)’. This is presumably referring to the 


Tiberain secondary resh. 
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We know from various sources that the Hebrew letter resh 
had two different types of pronunciation in the Middle Ages. The 


earliest text referring to this is Sefer Yesira: 


There are seven double letters, m52 7/32. These are 
pronounced in two ways, which are two opposites—soft 


and hard, a strong structure as opposed to a weak one.’”* 


In his commentary on Sefer Yesira, Saadya discusses the 
double pronunciation of the Hebrew resh. He states that the 
letters n752732 are called double (mudd‘afa) ‘because each of the 
letters is pronounced with two pronunciations, a hard pronunci- 
ation and a soft pronunciation’.'** He refers to a difference 


between the Tiberian and Babylonian pronunciations of resh: 


As for the double nature of the resh, the Tiberians have it 
in their reading of the Bible, whereas the Iraqis have it in 
their speech but not in their reading of the Bible. They call 
one type resh makrukh and the other ghayr makrukh (‘not 
makrukh’). As for the customs of the Iraqis in this matter, 
we have examined them but have found no principle 
uniting them. As for the customs of the Tiberians, we shall 
mention them in the commentary on the fourth part of this 
book.'”° 


23 do ma ma snminndw nidiaa mnw> nuninn... n759 7732 mda paw 
won Tad Wy IAN AwWPI TI IID AN yn wn wn yma md 440 92,97 57 bn 
(ed. Gruenwald 1971, 156; ed. Hayman 2004, 54). For variant versions 
see Hayman (2004, 51, 127). 


124 wb mai wa my pniva 9 xq Ann 5a 7xXd (ed. Lambert 1891, 29). 


25 9 x5 oANNDD 1D PPR Ivdd -NIpAds 79 pNTIVy FIND WDE AYREN ANNI 
Won ww TDA wn sta pdipy wwqpads. T5775 ppeiydsy Dion “aAKN| 
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Elsewhere in his commentary on Sefer Yesira Saadya refers 
to the ‘hard’ resh as resh dagesh and the ‘soft’ resh as resh rafe.'° 

The word makrikh, which is used by Saadya in the passage 
cited above, has been interpreted by scholars in various ways.'” 
The most satisfactory interpretation is that it is an Arabicized 
form of the Hebrew word 7179 ‘wrapped up, closed up’, analogous 
to the forms madgitish ‘with dagesh’ and marfi ‘with rafe’, which 
are widely attested Arabicizations of the Hebrew terms wix7 and 
497. The term 7373 is found in Masoretic sources in reference to 
closed syllables, as in the following passage from Diqduge ha- 
Te‘amim: 

qa TIN kn Ddiy> ADIN opr 1a ADWwA ns Dy AIT pw) ox 

MIAN IND wy pwhar AKI nna wyo 4”9 5p ox... 2 DaNM 


2D NTIDIT RIND PUINTIVR DIDI NONI NAVD KowR RTD Th dD NORIONNDR| 
axnad>x 877 79 yaxtbx pradbs roan (ed. Lambert 1891, 46). In part four 
Saadya describes how the hard resh occurs in certain phonetic environ- 


ments (see below). 


126 Ed. Lambert (1891, 79). In some medieval sources describing the two 
different types of Tiberian resh the terms dagesh and rafe are confused. 
This is the case, for example, in Digduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Baer and Strack 
1879, §7) and the Hebrew Mahberet al-Tijan (ed. J. Derenbourg 1871, 
138). According to Revell (1981, 133) this confusion arose from the fact 
that in the few cases where the dagesh sign is marked in the resh in the 
Tiberian text, the resh is not preceded by the letters ,bowonyrt nor is it 
followed by 7. A resh that did occur in the environment of these letters 
was, therefore, considered to be rafe. Such sources, or the versions that 
have come down to us, must have been written by scribes who had no 


direct knowledge of the Tiberian pronunciation tradition. 


27 Morag (1960, 217-19). 
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qaxza nna xd1 yo 472 Sy °a Tn NIPNA INNA pin ... PIII 

nana axdyd aim Sy yon 

If a form of the root 772 has a bet with a vowel and the 

accent falls on it (i.e. the bet), it is always pronounced 

‘closed up’ as in i2 1294 ‘and may they bless themselves 

by him’ (Psa. 72.17) ... But if the accent falls on the resh, 

it is opened up in speech and pronounced with a vowel as 

in 72729 ADIANI ‘and I will bless those who bless you’ (Gen. 

12.3) ... Except for one word, which is unique in the Bible, 

for its accent falls on the kaf but it is not opened up in 

speech: nova nxdydi ain? by ‘pti ‘and my reason returned 

to me and I blessed the Most High’ (Dan. 4.31).'”8 

In this passage, the term 7173 is used to describe forms in 
which a shewa is silent, i.e. the shewa coincides with the closure 
of the syllable. The opposite of 7179 is when DxiI3 nna, which 
literally means ‘it is opened up in speech’. This refers to the fact 
that the shewa is vocalic. 

In the phrase resh makrikh, the term is a calque of the 
Arabic phonetic term mutbag (literally ‘closed, covered’), which 
was used in the medieval Arabic grammatical tradition to refer 
to emphatic consonants, i.e. pharyngealized consonants.'”° A 
non-emphatic letter was referred to in the Arabic grammatical 
tradition by the term munfatih ‘open’. The description of the 
Arabic emphatic letters by the grammarian Sibawayhi (eighth 


century C.E.) is as follows: 


28 Ed. Baer and Strack (1879, §53). For variant texts of this passage see 
ed. Dotan (1967, 140, 263). 


129 For details see Khan (1995). 
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When you position your tongue in the places of articulation 
of these four (emphatic) letters, your tongue forms a 
cover/closure extending from their place of articulation 
until the palate. You raise the back of the tongue towards 
the palate and when you have positioned your tongue thus, 
the sound is compressed between the tongue and the palate 
up to the place of articulation of the letters.'*° 


The terminological opposition between 13193 and 0833 nna” 
in the passage from Diqduge ha-Te‘amim above would, therefore, 
be directly parallel to the contrasting pair of terms mutbaq vs. 
munfatih, which designated emphatic vs. non-emphatic con- 
sonants. 

This variant of mesh, therefore, was pronounced 
pharyngealized. Evidence for such an interpretation is found in 
the report by Dunash ibn Tamim that his teacher Isaac Israeli 
(tenth century), ‘an expert in the Tiberian reading tradition’, 
pronounced the dalet in the word 1297") ‘and they bent’ (Jer. 9.2) 
like the pharyngealized Arabic letter dad (onw> nx i378"), by 
which he meant a pharyngealized voiced interdental [6°]. This 
must have arisen by the spreading the pharyngealization of the 
contiguous resh.'3" 

In a fragment of a Masoretic treatise datable to the tenth 
century, it is stated that this variant of resh ‘is pronounced with 


a turning of the tongue’ (yuqal bi-taqallub al-lisan).'*? This seems 


130 gla Le cl cygectal ge yo cliLial gabeit Cygmctal go 4 bill Cesta g Lal das YI Cay yall od g 
Citealll yur Le gdp gunna Cr peal Child Coectay ISG clit MW aed gh Cylualll Cpe (le YI chia 
Cay yall axe ye (oll clisll, al-Kitab, ed. Derenbourg (1889, 455). 

131 For this passage see §1.1.4. 

12 Allony (1973, 102, text line 28). 
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to be referring to the retroflection of the tongue tip (Khan 1995, 
79). Retroflection of the tongue tip is a feature often associated 
with pharyngealized alveolar r in modern spoken Semitic 
languages.'* 

The references to the ‘heavy’ or ‘hard’ pronunciation of the 
secondary resh and its association with the term dagesh (e.g. 
Saadya resh dagesh), can be correlated with the fact that 
pharyngealized r was pronounced with greater muscular tension. 

According to Hidayat al-Qari’ and other medieval sources, 
this apico-alveolar pharyngealized resh occurred when it is 
preceded by the consonants ;»ounyr7 or followed by 75 and when 
either resh or one of these consonants has shewa.'** This can be 
reformulated as the rule that alveolar resh occurs when one of the 


following conditions holds: 


(i) Reshis in immediate contact with a preceding alveolar, e.g. 
mana [bamiz'r’e:] ‘with a pitchfork’ (Jer. 15.7), ayn 
[mas‘'r‘e:ef] ‘crucible’ (Prov. 17.3). 


(ii) Resh is in the same syllable, or at least the same foot, as a 
preceding alveolar, e.g. i297 [dar‘'k"o:] ‘his way’ (Gen. 
24.21), *970 [t*ar*'p"e:] ‘the leaves’ (Ezek. 17.9). The con- 
dition applies also to a resh in word-final position that is in 


the same syllable or at least the same foot as an alveolar, 


133 E.g. in Neo-Aramaic dialects (Khan 2008, 32). 

134 Hidayat al-Qdari’, Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§I1.L.1.9.4., §I1.L.1.9.7.; Saadya, Commentary on Sefer Yesira (ed. 
Lambert 1891, 79); Masoretic treatise attributed to Yehudah ha-Nazir 
(ed. Allony, 104, text lines 51-56). 
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although the resh is not marked with a shewa in such cases, 
e.g. aw [sar*] ‘commander of (1 Sam. 18.13), 701 
[lim't‘a:ar*] ‘by the rain’ (Deut. 11.11).'*> A consonant with 
vocalic shewa is treated as belonging to the same foot as the 
following resh in the metrical structure of the phonetic re- 
alization of the word (81.2.5.2.), e.g. namy [(s*a.r*u:.)(‘fo:)] 
‘refined’ (2 Sam. 22.31), where feet are enclosed in round 
brackets and syllable boundaries are marked by dots. Like- 
wise, as can be seen from the transcription vn) 
[lim't‘a:ar*], a closed syllable containing a long vowel has 
an epenthetic vowel of the same quality following the long 
vowel. It will be argued, however, that it is nevertheless in 
the same prosodic foot, viz. [(lim.)(‘t‘a:.ar‘)] (§1.2.4.). On 
the phonetic level, therefore, the resh is strictly not in the 
same syllable as the alveolar in forms such as 7Smny 
[s*a.r‘u:.'for] and 7079 [lim.'t‘a:.ar*]. The conditioning fac- 
tor for the emphatic allophone of the resh is that it occurs 


in the same foot as a preceding alveolar. 


(iii) Resh is in immediate contact with or in the same syllable, 


or at least in the same foot, as a following 5 or j, e.g. “27qw 
a [far‘le:-le:ev] ‘uncircumcised in heart’ (Jer. 9.25), *373 
[gor‘ni:] ‘my threshing-floor’ (Isa. 21.10), 1179 [r‘anna'nu:] 
‘rejoice!’ (Psa. 33.1), mam [r‘ano:'no:] ‘joyful cry’ (Job 3.7). 


Elsewhere resh had an advanced uvular realization, e.g. 139 


['Re:xev] ‘chariotry’ (Exod. 14.9), nxq [mar'?e:] ‘appearance’ 


135 These last two examples are cited by Saadya, Commentary on Sefer 
Yesira (ed. Lambert 1891, 79). 
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(Gen. 12.11), nw [Ja:'ma:ar] ‘he kept’ (Gen. 37.11), 414% 
[?er'do:of] (Psa. 18.38). 

As can be seen in (ii) above, Saadya cites the example 7w 
[sar*] with sin. The letter sin (w), therefore, also conditioned the 
occurrence of the pharyngealized resh in the appropriate con- 
texts, although it is not explicitly mentioned in the list of condi- 
tioning consonants in the medieval sources, which includes only 
jounxtt. The letters sin and samekh had the same realization [s]. 
The written letter sin was considered to have samekh as its gere 
(81.0.8.). 

Pharyngealized resh is not unknown in modern reading tra- 
ditions, e.g. in the tradition of Morocco (with the exception of 
Tetouan) resh may be realized as an emphatic alveolar trill [r‘], 


generally in the environment of a or u or an emphatic consonant 
?tr® (Akun 2010, 49 | L [BHS]: tix /aix Gen. 1.3 ‘light’) 


This pharyngealization, moreover, may spread to adjacent 


consonants, e.g. 
is‘r‘a'il (Akun 2010, 72 | L [BHS]: 587 Exod. 15.1 ‘Israel’) 


jar“'d*u (Akun 2010, 72 | L [BHS]: 117 Exod. 15.5 ‘they 


went down’) 


In Jewish Palestinian Aramaic sources from the pre-Maso- 
retic period, an a or i vowel sometimes shifts to a rounded vowel 
represented by vav in the orthography. This occurs in particular 
in a syllable closed by a labial consonant or resh, e.g. 8723 (< 
*gavra), ‘man’, xwnin (< *ramsa) ‘evening’, xyuin (< *tar‘da) 


‘door’, xIT47” (< *yardend) ‘Jordan’ (Dalman 1894, 65). A similar 
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vowel shift is attested in Christian Palestinian Aramaic, Samari- 
tan Aramaic and also Palestinian Rabbinic Hebrew (Ben-Hayyim 
1946, 194-96; Kutscher 1979, 496-97; Mishor 1998). Rounding 
of a vowel in the environment of labials is a natural development. 
The motivation for the rounding and backing in the environment 
of resh is not so clear, but could reflect a pharyngealized pronun- 
ciation of resh. Pharyngealized consonants involve the retraction 
of the tongue and consequent lip-rounding.'** In Palestinian Ara- 
maic and Rabbinic Hebrew, the vav before resh is not restricted 
to the environments that induced the pharyngealized resh in Ti- 
berian Hebrew, but it may be interpreted as evidence that a phar- 
yngealized resh existed in the spoken language of the Jews of Pal- 
estine in the pre-Islamic period. 

In the passage from his commentary on the Sefer Yesira that 
is cited above, Saadya states that the Tiberians have a double resh 
in their reading of the Bible, whereas the Iraqis (i.e. Babylonians) 


have it in their speech but not in their reading of the Bible. 


Saadya does not specify which type of Tiberian resh 
resembles the resh in the Babylonian biblical reading tradition. 
Sefer Yesira classifies resh among the consonants pronounced at 
the front of the mouth ‘between the teeth and with a resting 
tongue’!” According to Morag (1960, 233), this reflects the 


86 For labialization associated with pharyngealized consonants in 
modern spoken Arabic dialects see Bellem (2007) and for this feature 
in Neo-Aramaic see Khan (2016, vol. 1, 50). 


137 9 wai Pw 7a ‘between the teeth and with a resting tongue’, nw52 


nniwwi naw ‘with a resting and flat tongue’ (ed. Gruenwald 1971, 147; 
ed. Hayman 2004, 92-98). 
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pronunciation of the Babylonian Jews. This was no doubt similar 
to the pronunciation of resh in the modern reading tradition of 
the Jews of Baghdad, in which it is realized as an alveolar trill 
(Morag 1977, 6). It is significant to note that in the modern 
Arabic dialect of the Jews of Baghdad there are two reflexes of 
Classical Arabic ra, viz. (i) a back velar or uvular fricative ([y], 
[«]) or (ii) an alveolar trill [r] (Blanc 1964, 20-25; Mansour 
1974, vol. 1, 25-31, 34-35). This two-fold pronunciation in the 
Arabic vernacular may be the double resh of the speech of the 
Iraqis described by Saadya. So, the comparison by Saadya of the 
Tiberian resh with the Iraqi vernacular resh can be taken as 
evidence supporting the proposal to identify the two types of 


Tiberian resh as apical and advanced uvular. 
Saadya does not refer to the speech of the Tiberians, but 


other sources indicate that the distinction between different types 
of resh in the Tiberian reading is also found in the local vernacu- 
lar speech. The author of one extant Masoretic Treatise datable 
to the tenth century states that he undertook fieldwork in the 
streets of Tiberias to verify his analysis of the resh of the Tiberian 
reading, on the grounds that resh had the same pronunciation in 


the local speech of the (Jewish) inhabitants of Tiberias: 


‘I spent a long time sitting in the squares of Tiberias and 
its streets listening to the speech of the common people, 
investigating the language and its principles, seeing 
whether anything that I had established was overturned or 
any of my opinions proved to be false, in what was uttered 


with regard to Hebrew and Aramaic, etc., that is the 
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language of the Targum, for it resembles Hebrew ... and it 


turned out to be correct and accurate.’!*8 


The interpretation of this is not completely clear. The 
Aramaic mentioned by the author could have been vernacular 
Aramaic that was still spoken in Tiberias at the period. The 
Hebrew must have been the recitation of Hebrew liturgy or the 
occurrence of a ‘Hebrew component’ (Hebrew words and 
phrases) within vernacular speech. The reference to the two types 
of resh is found also in a Hebrew treatise in the corpus published 
by Baer and Strack,'®? in which, likewise, it is stated that this 
pronunciation existed in the conversational speech of the 


common people. 


1.1.21. SIN pw (wv) 
Unvoiced alveolar sibilant [s] 


This had the same pronunciation as samekh in the Tiberian 
tradition. It is not distinguished from samekh in Hiddayat al-Qari’. 
When it is stated in this work that ‘The fourth place of 
articulation is the teeth, from which are heard four letters, 
namely wyort (zayin, samekh, sade and shin),’*° the letter 0 is 


intended to refer to both samekh and sin. As discussed in the 


138 Faxydet apioox ONDD yA[NDI]X NAVINIWI TIA NXMD 75 o1d>d5y Do nd) 
nd NNN Ww TODD Ik nd>yx NON Ww IDI 5A 7x [Nap wei maddy Ty ANAK 
MIND APT OWINON 73) YX AYRUNT UNION INIAYdS [Ta AJA vpI ND 7D 
snina mny sae ... xay>5 or>xin (Allony 1973, 98-100). 


139 Baer and Strack (1879, 87). 


° Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3.8. 
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Introduction (81.0.8.), the written letter sin was considered to 
have samekh as its qere. 

In the Karaite transcriptions, the diacritical dot of Hebrew 
sin is sometimes written over the left side of Arabic sin when it 
transcribes samekh, e.g. 


lu. (BL Or 2551 fol. 10r, 8 | L [BHS]: 7P0n Psa. 


52.11 ‘your saints’) 


jesus (BL Or 2551 fol. 13v, 7 | L [BHS]: annon Psa. 54.2 
‘he who hides’) 
ALLIS (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 65r, 3 | L [BHS]: T9412 Gen. 


21.23 ‘like the kindness’) 


As remarked in the Introduction (81.0.8.), samekh and sin 
sometimes interchange in the same word or root in the fixed or- 


thography of the Masoretic Text, e.g. 
Ezra 4.5: 0°90) ‘and they hire’ vs. 2 Chron. 24.12 ona 


In the biblical manuscripts from Qumran, there are many 
cases of sin occurring in place of Masoretic samekh and vice versa, 
which is additional evidence that the equivalence in 
pronunciation existed already in the Second Temple Period, 
e.g.i4 


nw» (4Q136 f1.8 | L [BHS]: nop Exod. 12.48 ‘Passover’) 


‘ Data supplied by Aaron Hornkohl. 
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oniwi (XHev/Se5 f1.14 | L [BHS]: oAqe; Deut. 11.16 ‘and 
you [mpl] will turn away’) 

oy>on vayw (1QIsa* 47.4 | L [BHS]: yon *ayo Isa. 57.5 
‘the clefts of the rocks’) 


oan 


established the earth’) 
into (40134 f1.26 | L [BHS]: my Deut. 5.21 ‘his field’) 


monn (1QIsa* 24.23 | L [BHS]: wn) Isa. 30.14 ‘and to 


scoop’) 
*D (1QIsa* 41.16 | L [BHS]: *xw Isa. 49.18 ‘lift up [fs]!’) 


Ibn Janah (Spain, eleventh century) states that the dagesh 
in the sin of ninwy ‘herbage’ (Prov. 27.25) has the purpose of 
ensuring that it is not interchanged with zayin.'* This suggests 
that sin in contact with voiced consonants was susceptible of 
being read as voiced. 

In some medieval Muslim sources, sin is represented by sad 
[s*] in the name iw: += (Schreiner 1886, 254). This apparently 
reflects its pharyngealization after the pharyngeal ‘ayin. 

The pharyngealization of sin in the environment of em- 


phatic consonants is attested in some modern reading traditions, 
e.g. 
Yemen 


[wajjis‘t'e:m]) (Morag 1963, 37-38 | L [BHS]: nw Gen. 
27.41 ‘and [Esau] hated’) 


Kitab al-Luma‘ (ed. Derenbourg 1886, 240), Schreiner (1886, 241). 
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1.1.22. SHIN 7 (w) 
Unvoiced palato-alveolar fricative [{] 


According to the medieval sources, its place of articulation was 
the same as that of the sibilants zayin and samekh, namely the 
teeth.'*° As was pointed out above in the section on zayin 
(§1.1.7.), this did not necessarily imply that the teeth were one of 
the primary articulators. It is described by Ibn Janah as a ‘spread- 
ing letter’,“* which no doubt referred to its palatalized 
articulation. In the Karaite transcriptions, it is represented by 
Arabic shin, which, according to the Arabic grammarians, was a 
palatal fricative [¢], a pre-palatal fricative [¢*] or an alveolo- 
palatal [c].'*° Tiberian shin was not primarily palatal, since it was 
not included by Hidayat al-Qari? among the letters that are 


pronounced with the middle of the tongue. 


1.1.23. TAV in (n) 
Tav with dagesh (nm): unvoiced aspirated alveolar stop [t"] 
Tav without dagesh (n): unvoiced alveolar fricative [0] 


A tav without dagesh is frequently, but not regularly, marked by 


the rafe sign in the model Standard Tiberian codices. 


43 Hidayat al-Qari’, Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§II.L.1.3.8.; ed. Eldar (1980, fol. 10b, line 77). Sefer Yesira (ed. 
Gruenwald 1971, 147; ed. Hayman 2004, 92-98). 

144 syandsx ain (Kitab al-Luma‘, ed. Derenbourg, 27). 


* Roman (1983, 202, 218, 248). 
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In some manuscripts of Hiddyat al-Qari’, the name of this 
letter is spelt rn or ixn.'*° 

According to Hiddayat al-Qari’, tav was articulated with ‘the 
end of the tongue and the flesh of the teeth’, i.e. the gums or 
alveolar ridge.'*” Likewise, Saadya describes the place of 
articulation of tav as being adjacent to the inside of the upper 
teeth.'*8 When the letter had dagesh, the tongue was pressed 
firmly against the gums. When it was without dagesh, the tongue 
was pressed lightly against the gums. Both forms of the letter 
were articulated in the same place according to the medieval 
sources. It appears to have been pronounced with the tip of the 
tongue rather than the blade (see the description of dalet §1.1.4.). 

Hidayat al-Qari’ describes the stop [t"] as primary (asl) and 
the fricative [6] as secondary (far‘).'*° 

We know from Greek transcriptions that in the first half of 
the first millennium C.E. plosive tay was pronounced with 
aspiration.’°° In Greek transcriptions from the pre-Masoretic pe- 
riod, plosive tav is represented by Greek theta, which was an as- 
pirated stop [t"]. In Latin transcriptions from the pre-Masoretic 


‘© E.g. short version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.S.3.0., §5.1. 


*” Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.3.7.; ed. Eldar 
(1980, fol. 10b, lines 67-69). 


“8 Commentary on Sefer Yesira (ed. Lambert 1891, 75). 


* Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.2. 


5° Kutscher (1965, 24-35). 
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period, it is represented by the Latin digraph th, which likewise 
represented an aspirated stop [t"]. Examples:!* 


Septuagint (third century B.C.E.) 


Odpa (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: nan Gen. 11.24 
‘Terah’) 


Nedéadt (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: *yn53 Gen. 30.8 
‘Naphtali’) 
Hexapla of Origen (c. 185-254 C.E.) 


Gauin (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: nan Psa. 18.26 
‘blameless’) 


auap6t (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: *n7px Psa. 30.7 
‘T said’) 

Jerome (346-420 C.E.) 
tharsis (Jerome, Commentary on Ezekiel, ed. Gorie, 
I11.10.763 | L [BHS]: wvnn Ezek. 10.9 ‘Tarshish’) 
machthab (Jerome, Commentary on Isaiah, ed. Gryson, 
X1.14.6 | L [BHS]: anon Isa. 38.9 ‘writing’) 


This aspirated realization of plosive tav continued in the 
Tiberian reading tradition. In the Karaite transcriptions, plosive 
tav with dagesh is represented by Arabic ta’, which was aspirated 


according to the medieval Arabic grammarians.'*” 


‘5! Data supplied by Ben Kantor. 
152 Roman (1983, 55). 
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1.1.24. CONSONANT PHONEMES 


The inventory of consonant phonemes in the Tiberian reading 


tradition can be reconstructed as follows:!% 


Phoneme | Allophones | Orthography Comments 

/?/ [?] x 

/b/ [b] 2 

/V/ [v] za See §1.1.25. below 

/g/ [g] 3 

// [sh] 3 See §1.1.25. below 

/d/ [d] 7 

/6/ [d] T See §1.1.25. below 

/h/ [h] n 

/V/ [v], [w] 1 There are variations in 
the realization of the al- 
lophones across differ- 
ent sub-traditions of 
reading (8I1.1.6.). 

/2/ [z] t 

/hi/ [h] n 

rer [t*] fr) 

/j/ [i], Gy] , The stop allophone [}] 


occurs only when the 
consonant is  gemi- 


nated. 


183 The inventory of consonant phonemes presented here corresponds to 


that proposed by Schramm (1964, 63) on the basis of the graphemes of 


Tiberian Hebrew, although he did not have access to the original 


phonetic realizations. 
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/kh/ [k"] 2,7 

/x/ [x] a5 See §1.1.25. below 

/\/ [1] 5 

/m/ [m] n, Dd 

/n/ [n] ey 

/S/ [s] do, wv These were equivalent 
in the oral reading tra- 
dition. The distinction 
in orthography is an ar- 
chaism (81.0.8.). 

/S/ [T] 

/p"/ [p"] 

/p‘/ [p‘] 2 This is attested only in 
iipx ‘his palace’ (Dan. 
11.45), where its occur- 
rence is not conditioned 
by the phonetic envi- 
ronment, so it should be 
identified as a phoneme 
(§1.1.17.). 

/f/ [f] 5 See §1.1.25. below 

/s'/ [s*], [z*] R For the voiced variant 
see 81.1.7. 

/q/ [q] ? 

/t/ [Rr], [r‘] 5 The two variant realiza- 


tions are conditioned 
by the phonetic envi- 
ronment and so should 
be identified as allo- 
phones (81.1.20.). 
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/§/ f] 
ftts | 
/0/ [0] n See §1.1.25. below 


1.1.25. DISTRIBUTION OF THE VARIANTS OF n)2733 


In general, the fricative variants of the na2731 letters (i.e. the 
forms written without a dagesh sign: [v], [#], [6], [x], [f] and [6], 
respectively) occur after a vowel when the letter is not 
geminated, e.g. 25 ['ra:av] ‘much’ (Gen. 24.25), jaaw» [jifk"a'vu:] 
‘they will lie’ (Isa. 43.17). In principle, therefore, the stop and 
fricative variants appear to be allophones conditioned by the 
environment. In many cases, however, the preceding vowel had 
been elided in some previous stage of the language, but the 


consonant nevertheless remained a fricative, e.g. 
jan2a [bays0'vo:] ‘when he had written’ (Jer. 45.1) < 
*bakutubo 
29n [mal'ye:] ‘kings of (Gen. 17.16) < *malaké 
In a few such cases, a plosive and a fricative are in free 
variation, e.g. 
|v [Rif'fe:] (Psa. 76.4), *5v7 [Rif'p"e:] (Cant. 8.6) ‘flames’ 


The distribution of the plosive and fricative allophones, 
therefore, is not completely predictable from the phonetic 
context in Tiberian Hebrew. Consequently, the plosive and 
fricative variants of the letters should be distinguished in a 


synchronic phonological representation, e.g. 
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1 /malyé/ [mal'ye:] ‘kings of (Gen. 17.16) 
53a /binfol/ [bin'fo:ol] ‘at the falling of (Isa. 30.25) 


In the corpus of the Hebrew Bible, however, there is no 
certain minimal pair arising from the phonemicization of the 
variants of the n53733 consonants, though such oppositions could 
hypothetically occur in Tiberian Hebrew. Such minimal pairs are 
found in Aramaic, where the n53732 consonants were likewise 
phonemicized (Khan 2005, 84-87). 


I.2. VOWELS AND SYLLABLE STRUCTURE 


1.2.1. BASIC VOWEL SIGNS 


1.2.1.1. 


The Qualities of the Vowels 


The basic vowel signs in the standard Tiberian vocalization 


system indicated distinctions in vowel quality rather than 


distinctions in length. The qualities of the various vowels can be 


reconstructed as follows from the sources that are discussed 


below (the signs are added to the letter x): 


Patah nna (x): Open, unrounded front [a] or back [a] 
Qames | pnp (x): Back, open-mid rounded [9] 

Segol 5130 (x): Front, open-mid unrounded [e] 

Sere "Wy (x): Front, close-mid unrounded [e] 

Hireq PIN (&): Front, close, unrounded [i] 

Holem | o9in (x): Back, close-mid rounded [o] 

Shureq | p73W (3) Back, close, rounded [u] 

Qibbus | piap (x): 


These qualities correspond to the eight primary cardinal 


vowels, which are represented diagrammatically according to 


their position of articulation below: 


© Geoffrey Khan, CC BY 4.0 


https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0163.02 
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1.2.1.2. The Terms Patah and Qames 


The terms patah and games are found in the early Masoretic and 
grammatical sources. They are in origin Aramaic active 
participles and are vocalized as such in some manuscripts, viz. 
nna and pap.' In some Masoretic treatises forms with a final he 
are used, viz. nnna and Axnp. The suffix may be the Aramaic 
definite article or the feminine ending.” In Arabic sources such as 
Hidayat al-Qari’ equivalent Arabic feminine participles are used, 
viz. nnnxa fatiha and nynxp qamisa.? The terms referred to the 
distinct lip positions of the two vowels, patah ‘opening’, qames 


‘closing, contracting’,* indicating that the patah was pronounced 


' For examples in early Karaite grammatical texts (Khan 2000a, 28). 

* For the sources see Steiner (2009). 

3 Eldar (1994, 123-24) 

4 In Jewish Palestinian Aramaic the verb pnp is used in the sense of 
‘closing (eye, mouth), e.g. X7N nnd1 XIN pp t ‘because (the sleeping 


deer) opens one (eye) and closes the other’ (Palestinian Talmud, Shabbat 
14b) (Sokoloff 1992, 496). 
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with open, spread lips whereas the games was pronounced with 
a smaller aperture of the mouth on account of some degree of lip- 
rounding. The fact that the terms are Aramaic in origin indicates 
that they must have been created in the early Masoretic period, 
before the tenth century, when Aramaic was in productive use by 
the Masoretes. By the tenth century, Masoretic treatises were 
written in Hebrew or Arabic (81.0.13.1.). The names of these 
vowels came to receive a variety of different vocalizations in later 
sources. The practice developed of vocalizing the first syllable of 
the names of vowels symbolically with the vowel it designated, 
so patah came to be vocalized as nna. This type of vocalization, 
which according to Dotan was used from the eleventh century 
onwards,° is the vocalization used, for example, by Elias Levita 
(1469-1549). Subsequently, the vowel of the second syllable of 
the names of vowels was also given a similar symbolic 
vocalization. These often reflect pronunciation traditions that did 
not distinguish between the pronunciation of the two vowels and 


one finds vocalizations such as pnp, nnd and nna.° 


1.2.1.3. More on the Quality of Patah and Qames 


Saadya and Hiddyat al-Qari’ give details of the articulatory 
distinction between the vowels within the oral cavity. Their 
descriptions are based on a theory of the production of vowels, 
which can be traced to the Muslim physician Ibn Sina (980-1037 


C.E.), that involves both the position of buccal organs and the 


° Dotan (2007, 634). 


° For details see Steiner (2009). 
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direction of the dynamic flow of air.’ The Hidaya states that the 
place of articulation of patah is the ‘surface of the tongue at the 
bottom (of the mouth)’.® Saadya similarly states that ‘its strength 
(i.e. dynamic realization by airflow) goes over the surface of the 
tongue moving downwards.” With regard to games the Hidaya 
indicates that its place of articulation is ‘slightly above the root 
of the tongue, that is the (back) third of the tongue, and its 
movement is towards the (place) above the palate.’!° Saadya 
indicates that the place of articulation of games is next to that of 
holem: 


‘If one wants to move the vowel from this place (of holem) 
and then articulate it, the strength (i.e. realization) of 
games comes about, and its movement (i.e. direction of 
airflow) is towards the place above the palate in 


particular.’" 


According to the theory of the realization of vowels by 
dynamic airflow, the realization of patah took place through the 


free flow of air across the surface of the tongue in a low position, 


7 For details see Eldar (1983). 


8 Saox yn yx0d5x nvo, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§II.L.2.15.3.; Eldar (1994, 130). 


2 Sands 58 TITAN TRON Nod Sy AYRO XAMpP (Dotan 1997, 445). 


10-sands pips ANIM Roddsx AF in xd Rodos Ovex pra, long version, 
edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.2.15.2.; Eldar (1994, 130). 


1 anaan niga pap>y mp mind xq>xa on pends 877 8D NRIN TS XW IRI 
AYR T’INdSX px x (Dotan 1997, 445). 
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whereas in the realization of games there was some obstruction 
that directed the air upwards towards the palate.'? 

From the vowel names and the aforementioned des- 
criptions of articulation, it can be determined that Tiberian patah 
was an open, unrounded vowel in the region of [a] or [a] 
whereas games was a back half-open rounded vowel below holem 
in the region of [9]. 

As indicated, it is likely that patah had both an open front 
quality [a] and an open back quality [a]. The back quality [a] 
would have been induced in particular by the environment of 
consonants involving retraction of the tongue root, especially 
pharyngeals and pharyngealized consonants. Indirect evidence 
for this is found in the modern reading traditions of Middle 
Eastern communities, in which the front open vowels have back 
open variants in particular when adjacent to pharyngeal or 
pharyngealized consonants. This is the case in the Sefardi type 
traditions, in which patah and qames have a default quality of [al], 
e.g. 

Baghdad 
[a] quality: 


ja:La, bod (Morag 1977, 53 | L [BHS]: 7a” Exod. 21.2 ‘he 


will work’) 


Sa'na: (Morag 1977, 56 | L [BHS]: 73¥ Gen. 47.28 ‘year’) 


” For this interpretation see Eldar (1983, 47). 
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[a] quality: 


wajji'tab’ (Morag 1977, 54 | L [BHS]: 201 Esther 1.21 ‘and 


[the matter] was good’) 


‘ba:{a,ra (Morag 1977, 56 | L [BHS]: napa Esther 1.12 ‘[his 


anger] burned’) 
Aleppo 
[a] quality: 
jafa'qo:b (Katz 1981, 45 | L [BHS]: Apy" Gen. 47.28 ‘Jacob’) 
fa'nim (Katz 1981, 45 | L [BHS]: o°iw Gen. 47.28 ‘years) 
[a] quality: 
lezarfa'xa (Katz 1981, 46 | L [BHS]: qy71) Gen. 48.4 ‘to 
your (ms) seed’) 
Jerba 
[a] quality: 


wena'fale (Katz 1977, 82 | L [BHS]: 591 Exod. 21.18 ‘and 
he falls’) 


jo'mar (Katz 1977, 83 | L [BHS]: 4x Exod. 21.5 ‘[the 


slave] will say’) 
hif'fa (Katz 1977, 83 | L [BHS]: wx Exod. 21.3 ‘woman’) 
[a] quality: 


jiqqah (Katz 1977, 84 | L [BHS]: -np? Exod. 21.10 ‘he will 
take’) 


we jas‘i'ha (Katz 1977, 75 | L [BHS]: nxyn Exod. 21.3 ‘[his 


wife] will leave’) 
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In the Karaite transcriptions long patah and qames are 


generally represented by mater lectionis alif, e.g. 


JleLex: 4 [vajziggo:'mazal] (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 63r, 2 | L 


[BHS]: 531 Gen. 21.8 ‘and he was weaned’) 

The qualities of patah [a] and [a] would have been 
allophones of Arabic long /a/, the latter in pharyngealized 
environments (known as tafkhim). The choice of ’alif in the 
Karaite transcriptions for the rounded qames [5] was due to its 
proximity to the normal range of allophones of Arabic /d/. 

The back rounded open-mid quality of games and its 
distinctness from patah is reflected by some of the medieval 
Karaite transcriptions. The vowel is, for example, sporadically 


represented by Arabic waw, e.g. 


le gle [vo?o:'sa:af] (Genizah MS 12, Khan 1990a, 151 | L 
[BHS]: }0x1 (Num. 19.9 ‘and he will gather up’) 


[ oe |e -)9 [varo:'ha:as*] (Genizah MS 12, Khan 1990a, 
151 | L [BHS]: pnt Num. 19.8 ‘and he will bathe’) 


t+,» [ho:?a:'ha:6] (II Firkovitch Arab.-Evr. 1, Harviai- 
nen 1994, 36 | L [BHS]: hnxa Gen. 4.19 ‘the one’) 


Jl 19 x [jisr*o:'2e:el] (II Firkovitch Arab.-Evr. 1, Harviainen 
1994, 36 | L [BHS]: 5x7 ‘Israel’) 
In the British Library manuscript Or 2554, the qualitative 


distinction between the open vowel patah and the open-mid back 


round vowel qames is reflected by the fact that syllables with 
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patah are marked by the Arabic vowel fatha, but fatha is not 


marked on syllables with games, e.g. 


OWL [no:'8a:an] (BL Or 2554 fol. 38v, 1 | L [BHS]: 1n3 Cant. 
1.12 ‘it gave’) 


Ls51SSU [jalo:'dara0yo:] (BL Or 2554 fol. 871, 9 | L [BHS]: 
qn Cant. 8.5 ‘she gave birth to you’) 


1.2.1.4. The Quality of Qames in Other Traditions 


The medieval Babylonian pronunciation tradition also had a 
qualitative distinction between open patah and rounded qames. 
This is reflected by Babylonian terminology for the vowels, viz. 
miftah pumma (xnmiD nnan) ‘opening of the mouth’, which 
corresponds to the Tiberian term patah, and migpas pumma 
(xnmip papa) ‘contraction (i.e., rounding) of the mouth’, which 
corresponds to the Tiberian term qames. The roundedness of 
Babylonian games and its proximity in the vowel space to holem 
is reflected also by the representation of the vowel with waw in 
medieval Arabic transcriptions written by Muslims in the eastern 
region of the Islamic world where Babylonian Hebrew 
pronunciation was used, e.g. al-Birtini, Chronology of Nations 
(Khan 2013d): ++ 4 (tana ‘the daily offering’), ~5) (ax ‘Av’), -> 
(nan ‘sun’), .)s2 (Adina ‘Virgo’). In Hebrew words in incantation 
bowls from Babylonian datable to the pre-Islamic period of the 
first millennium C.E. there are some occurrences of vav that 


corresponds to qames, e.g. T1012 ‘blessed’ (Tiberian 7173), witip 
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‘holy’ (Tiberian wit?) (Juusola 1999, 54-68; Mishor 2007, 219; 


Molin 2020). 
The roundedness of games and its proximity in the vowel 


space to holem is reflected by numerous occurrences of vav in 
biblical texts from Qumran where the Tiberian tradition has 
games. Several of these are in the environment of labial 
consonants, which could have conditioned the rounding of the 
vowel, e.g.’® 

oun (11Q5 13.13 | L [BHS]: o3n Psa. 119.161 ‘without 

cause’) 

orax[i (4Q27 f6-10.12 | L [BHS]: oyax1 Num. 16.1 ‘and 

Abiram’) 

orn (4Q57 f9ii+11+12i+52.40 | L [BHS]: orn Isa. 24.14 

‘from the sea’) 

In many cases, however, it is likely that the vav reflects a 
different morphological form or exegesis from that of the 
Tiberian tradition (Kutscher 1979, 247, 473-74), e.g. 


owiad (1QIsa* 5.3 | L [BHS]: o°wan Isa. 5.17 ‘sheep’) 


pna (1QIsa* 41.16 | L [BHS]: 73a Isa. 49.17 ‘your [fs] 
children’) 


nmintp (1QIsa? 18.11 | L [BHS]: Anatp Isa. 23.7 ‘its former 
time’) 
win (4Q59 f4-10.2 | L [BHS]: wn Isa. 8.3 ‘Hash’) 


79 (1QIsa* 5.17 | L [BHS]: 12 Isa. 5.28 ‘like flint’) 


13 Data supplied by Aaron Hornkohl. 
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nnn (1QIsa* 11.12 | L [BHS]: nin Isa. 13.1 ‘[Isaiah] saw’) 


mn (1QIsa* 19.3 | L [BHS]: 35m Isa. 24.6 ‘[and inhabitants 


of the land] are scorched’) 
jw (1QIsa* 27.29 | L [BHS]: jaw Isa. 33.24 ‘inhabitant’) 
pai) (1QIsa* 33.19 | L [BHS]: 7279 Isa. 40.20 ‘to prepare’) 


In the ancient Greek transcriptions of Hebrew, long games 
is generally represented by a. There are a few sporadic cases 
where w or o correspond to Tiberian long games. Most of these, 
however, are likely to reflect different morphological patterns or 
have some other explanation rather than reflecting a back 


rounded quality, e.g.’4 
Septuagint (third century B.C.E.) 


Twvdv (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: 37 Gen. 10.2 


‘Javan’) 


TwReA (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: 52 Gen. 4.20 
‘Jabal’) 


TavAwyv (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: 7213 Deut. 4.43 
‘Golan’) 


The exceptional case Iwvav may be explained as an 
imitation of the Greek word with a similar meaning, iwv. The 
examples IwfeA and T'avAwy probably reflect different patterns 
(Knobloch 1995, 181, 314, 394-395). 


4 Data supplied by Ben Kantor. 
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Hexapla of Origen (c. 185-254 C.E.) 


ovesoxyu (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS] o2nwx) Psa. 
18.43 ‘and I crush them’) 


euwonu (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: oynax Psa. 
18.39 ‘I strike them’) 


odwbai (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: haw Psa. 89.35 
‘my lips’) 

oAd (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 72n Psa. 49.2 ‘(the) 
world’) 


The first two forms most likely reflect an /o/ theme vowel 
(rather than an /a/ theme vowel) in these verbs. The final two 
forms are likely to reflect variant morphological patterns.'° 

In the writings of Jerome (346-420 C.E.), there are a few 
cases where the vowel o occurs corresponding to Tiberian long 
qames, e.g. 


zochor (Jerome, Commentary on Isaiah, ed. Gryson, 
VIII.23.56 | L [BHS]: 121 Isa. 26.14 ‘male’) 

chauonim (Jerome, Commentary on Jeremiah, ed. Reiter, 
100.21-22 | L [BHS]: ova Jer. 7.18 ‘cakes’) 

gob (Jerome, Commentary on Ezekiel, ed. Glorie, V.16.85 | 
L [BHS]: 13 Ezek. 16.24 ‘pit’) 


bosor (Jerome, Commentary on Isaiah, ed. Gryson, X.14.82- 
84 | L [BHS]: wa? Isa. 34.6 ‘flesh’) 


'S Yuditsky compares cdwéat to forms like Aymx|wa and maw in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (Yuditsky 2017). 
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In most cases, however, Jerome represents the vowel cor- 


responding to Tiberian long games by a, e.g. 


enach (Jerome, Commentary on the Minor Prophets, ed. 
Adriaen, Amos, III.7, p. 318, line 178 | L [BHS]: 738% Amos 
7.7 ‘plumbline’) 


hissa (Jerome, Hebraicae Quaestiones in Libro Geneseos, ed. 
de Lagarde et al., 45.1 | L [BHS]: nWx Gen. 2.23 ‘woman’) 


ethan (Jerome, Commentary on Jeremiah, ed. Reiter, 72.14 
| L [BHS]: yx Jer. 5.15 ‘enduring’) 


aiala (Jerome, Hebraicae Quaestiones in Libro Geneseos, ed. 
de Lagarde et al., 70.20 | L [BHS]: n’7x Gen. 49.21 ‘doe’) 


emsa (Jerome, Commentary on the Minor Prophets, ed. 
Adriaen, Zechariah, III.12, p. 863, line 132 | L [BHS]: nyax 
Zech. 12.5 ‘strength’) 


There are also some cases where the vowel corresponding 


to long games is e, e.g. 


besor (Jerome, Commentary on the Minor Prophets, ed. 
Adriaen, Zechariah, III.11, p. 849, line 25 | L [BHS]: "3waa 
[lege yan] Zech. 11.2 ‘thick (ms)’) 


ciceion (Jerome, Commentary on the Minor Prophets, ed. 
Adriaen, Jonah, IV, p. 414, line 126 | L [BHS]: #77 Jonah 
4.6 ‘gourd/plant’) 


The cases of 0 corresponding to long games are, therefore, 
marginal and it is likely that they either reflect morphological 
patterns that are different from the Tiberian tradition or are 


conditioned by the consonantal environment (Harviainen 1977, 
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104-6). This applies, for example, to zochor and bosor, in which 
the o may have been conditioned by the r. In Palestinian Aramaic 
dialects and Rabbinic Hebrew resh often brings about such a 
vowel shift.’ 

The fact that long games had a back rounded quality in both 
the Tiberian and Babylonian traditions of pronunciation could, 
nevertheless, be proposed as an argument for this to be a shared 
feature that the two traditions have retained from a proto- 
Masoretic tradition of reading in Second Temple Palestine. 

The open-mid back rounded quality [5] of games, distinct 
from the open quality of patah, has been preserved in the modern 
traditions of pronunciation of most Yemenite communities, 


which have their roots in the Babylonian tradition, e.g. 


midbo:ro: (Morag 1963, 100 | L [BHS]: 77377 Isa. 16.1 ‘in 
the desert’) 


1.2.1.5. Segol and Sere 


In the early Tiberian Masoretic sources the terms patah and qames 
were used not only for the vowels represented by the signs patah 
and games in the Tiberian vocalization, but also for the vowels 
segol and sere respectively. This early terminology appears to 
have developed before the creation of the vowel signs and 
indicated broad differences in lip-position of the vowels, as a 


guide to instruct readers how to distinguish between the various 


1© See §1.1.20 and Ben-Hayyim (1946, 194-96), Kutscher (1979, 496- 
97) and Mishor (1998). 
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vowel qualities.'? The vowels patah and segol were pronounced 
with spread, open lips, whereas there was some degree of closure 
of the lips in the pronunciation of games and sere. In a later 
version of this terminology, segol was referred to as patah qatan 
‘small patah’ and sere as games qatan ‘small games’ with Hebrew 
adjectives qualifying the originally Aramaic term.'® 

The term segol comes from Aramaic i310 ‘cluster of grapes’, 
referring to the graphic appearance of the vowel sign rather than 
its phonetic production. Its vocalization with shewa under the 
samekh is attested in some early Masoretic treatises.'? In Hiddyat 
al-Qari’ it has the form 75110 with a feminine ending. 

The term sere is from the Aramaic verb xy ‘to split’. Since 
these terms are Aramaic, they are likely to have been created in 
the early Masoretic period and they indeed appear in early 


sources, such as the grammar book of Saadya.”° It is not clear 


'” Bacher (1974, 15), Steiner (2005b, 374, 377-78), Posegay (2020). 
18 Baer and Strack (1879, 810), Dotan (2007, 634). The attribute qatan 


‘small’ reflects the concept that the [e] and [e] qualities were in some 
way more attenuated and more closed than the [a] and [5] qualities 
respectively. This theory of vowels can be traced back to Syriac 
grammatical sources where the Syriac term qattin ‘narrow’ is used to 
describe the higher front vowels (Posegay 2020). An Arabic version of 
this terminology is found in the Masoretic treatise Kitab al-Musawwitat 
(ed. Allony 1963, 140-42): al-qamsa al-kabira ‘big qames’ (= qames), al- 
qamsa al-saghira ‘small qames’ (= sere), al-patha al-kabira ‘big patah’ (= 
patah), al-patha al-saghira ‘small pata’ (= segol). 

’ E.g. Allony and Yeivin eds. (1985, 96). 

2° Dotan (1997, 113; 2007, 634). 
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what the original form of the name sere was. The author of 
Hidayat al-Qari’ states that it means ‘splitting’ (Saqq) (through the 
lips),”" suggesting that he read it as a participle Vy. In some 
manuscripts of Hiddyat al-Qari’, however, it is vocalized ‘y.”? It 
is sometimes spelt, moreover, x both in Hiddyat al-Qari’? and in 
Saadya’s work, with mater lections yod after the sade, and this is 
vocalized ’>"y in some places.”? In a Masoretic treatise published 
by Allony and Yeivin (1985, 96) it has the form xv vy. It is likely 
that the term is related to the Jewish Babylonian Aramaic word 
xy ‘split, fissure.”* The name refers to the contraction of the 
lips to the extent that there is only a small aperture between 
them. In later sources the practice developed of vocalizing the 
first syllable with the vowels that the terms designated, i.e. 5i30, 
“y and eventually also changing the quality of the second 
syllable in symbolic representation of the pronunciation of the 
vowel, resulting in forms such as 530.?° 

In some Masoretic treatises and early grammatical texts, 
segol and sere are referred to by the phrases ‘three dots’ ( wibw 
nimipi, thalath nuqat) and ‘two dots’ (nit1p1 ‘nw, nugtatani) 


?1 Short version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.S.6.0. 


2 E.g. Hidayat al-Qari’, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§IL.L.2.17. 


3 E.g. Hidayat al-Qari’, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§II.L.1.7.8.; short version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.S.6.0. 


4 Eldar (1994, 124). 


25 Steiner (2009, 496). For other vocalizations of the vowels see Dotan 
(2007, 634). 
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respectively.*° This is probably a relic from a period in which 
only the names patah and games were in existence. 

Hidayat al-Qari’ describes the articulation of segol as being 
on ‘the lower surface of the mouth,’”’ as is the case with patah, 
but with ‘contraction of the sides of the mouth’.*® Saadya states 
that the segol is articulated in the same position as patah when 
the speaker ‘fills the lower sides of the mouth with it.’?? This can 
be interpreted as referring to a smaller degree of opening of the 
mouth in the pronunciation of the vowel and a consequential 
protuberance of the cheeks. The smaller aperture is reflected also 
in the term ‘small patah’ (j}op nn5) in some Masoretic sources.*° 
The result is an open-mid unrounded [e]. 

In the Karaite transcriptions, long segol is represented by 


mater lectionis 7alif, e.g. 


6 Cf. Dotan (2007, 634), e.g. Baer and Strack (1879, 34-36), the treatise 
on the shewa published by Levy (1936), the Masoretic fragments 
published by Mann (1969, 2:44), the Diqduq of Ibn Nuh (ed. Khan 2000, 
28). 

27 saxdaobx oa>ox novo %y, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§ILL.2.15.4., Eldar (1994, 132). 


28 nods aNix ox, short version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.S.7.0, 
Eldar (1994, 131). 

29 mbapdx 7) N83 Nm xo (Dotan 1997, 445). 

° This interpretation of ;op nna is in the Yemenite redaction of Hiddayat 
al-Qari? known as the Arabic Mahberet ha-Tijan (J. Derenbourg 1871, 
16; Eldar 1994, 123). 
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Jl, (bar'ze:el] (BL Or 2549 fol. 1451, 4 | L [BHS]: bia 
Ezek. 4.3 ‘iron’) 


The quality [¢] was an allophone of Arabic long /d/, due to 
a process known by the medieval grammarians as ’*imdla 
‘inclining’, i.e. inclining towards the vowel /i/. 

Hidayat al-Qari’ presents the articulation of the vowels sere 
and hireq as involving similar gestures. The place of articulation 
of sere is ‘the teeth, without closure, because it breaks through 
them”! whereas the articulation of hireq involves ‘the closure of 
the teeth tightly.”*? Saadya likewise links the articulation of the 
two vowels: 

If the end of the tongue approaches the teeth but does not 


cover them, sere is produced, but if it covers them, hireq is 
produced.** 


The Masoretic term ‘small games’ (jop pnp) for sere would 
refer to the lesser degree of closure of the lips than in the 


articulation of games. 


3) xpw xara pw mixd prave xda pri0xdsx im xdx dn, long version, 
edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.2.15.5. 


32 mipa TNIONOX pxavox, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§IL.L.2.15.6.; Eldar (1994, 132). 


33 gApav’ Dd1 TINIDK % x ROdDR AI AIP (Dotan 1997, 445-47). A similar 
description of hireq is given by Dunash ibn Tamim in his commentary 
on Sefer Yesira: p»31wn jn mynd arya pwr jo in1aNM ‘They articulate it 
with the tip of the tongue with the help of (= in conjunction with) the 
incisors’ (Grossberg 1902, 20-21; Eldar 1994, 133). 
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1.2.1.6. Hireq 


The original vocalization of the name hireq is uncertain. The 
name is spelt p1n in the manuscript of Saadya’s grammar book. 
The vocalization as a segolate form pn is found in some 
manuscripts of Hidayat al-Qari’? and medieval sources,* or )7n.°° 
In the Masoretic treatise published by Allony and Yeivin (1985, 
92) it has the Aramaic form xpan. The form pn reflects the later 
development of vocalizing the first syllable with the vowel the 
name designates. In Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, the verbal root 
hrq in the pe‘al and pa‘el has the meaning of ‘to gnash (one’s 
teeth)’, which is likely to refer to the tight closure of the teeth in 
the articulation of the vowel referred to in the Hiddya.** The 
vowel is also referred to in some early sources as ‘one dot’ (ATP: 
nnx, nugta wahida).?” Abraham ibn Ezra (1089-c. 1167) used the 
Hebrew term 71 ‘breaking’ to refer to this vowel (Lambert 1889, 
124-25). 

In the Karaite transcriptions, both long sere and hireq are 


normally represented by Arabic mater lectionis ya’, e.g. 


4 E.g. Hidayat al-Qari’, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§II.L.1.7.8. For other sources see Ben Yehuda (1980, vol. 4, 1783), 
Dotan (2007, 634). 

°° E.g. Hiddyat al-Qari’, short version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§I1.S.6.0, MS S18, fol. 7r. MS S14, fol. 3r. 


3° Haupt (1901, 15) proposes that the name is related etymologically to 
Arabic kharg ‘rent, fissure’ (cf. Rabbinic Hebrew pin ‘to cut a gap’) 


referring to the narrow opening of the lips. 


7 Dotan (2007, 634), Khan (2000, 28). 
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hele [higgo:'merel] (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 63r, 3 | L 


[BHS]: 593m Gen. 21.8 ‘to be weaned’) 


42) [voho:'rizdu:] (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 105r, 7 | L 
[BHS]: sim Deut. 21.4 ‘and they will bring down’) 


The choice of mater lectionis yd’ to represented the quality 
[e:] of sere was no doubt due to its being perceived as approx- 
imating more closely to the prototypical quality of Arabic /i/ 
than to that of Arabic /d/. 


1.2.1.7. Holem, Shureq and Qibbus 


According to Hidayat al-Qari’, the meaning of name holem on is 
‘fullness’*® since the vowel ‘fills the mouth’.*” In the Masoretic 
treatise published by Allony and Yeivin (1985, 92) it has the 
Aramaic form xndn. An alternative name for the vowel in some 
Masoretic sources is 018 N47 ‘filling the mouth’. This is presented 
in opposition to 012 piap ‘contraction of the mouth’ (also called 
x15 pnp) which refers in these sources to the /u/ vowel of shureq 
and qibbus.*° This terminology relates to the smaller rounding of 


the lips in the production of the shureq quality. A few medieval 


38 45, short version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 8II.S.6.0, Eldar (1994, 
120). Cf. the Hebrew root 05n ‘to be healthy (i.e. whole in health)’. 


39 pobx xdon xmiNd, ibid. 


*° Bacher (1974, 16), Dotan (2007, 634), Eldar (1994, 121, 125). 
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sources vocalize the name holem as a segolate 09n or 09n.*! Some 
early sources refer to holem by the description the ‘upper dot’ 
(niv>y aAmipa, al-nugqta al-fawqdniyya) or similar phrases.” 

Hidayat al-Qari’ states that the place of articulation of the 
holem is the root of the tongue and the ‘place of swallowing’, i.e. 
the pharynx** and that the ‘movement of the vowel (i.e. the 
airflow in its realization) is across the whole area of the mouth’.** 
According to Saadya’s description, holem is the vowel that is 
articulated furthest back in the mouth and its ‘strength (i.e. 
dynamic airflow in its realization) moves forward without 
deviating upwards or downwards.” 

The Hiddya interprets the name shureq as ‘whistling’, 
because it ‘gathers the lips together’,*° i.e. the lips are rounded in 
the position they have when one whistles. The Hiddya uses this 
as a general term to refer to the vowel quality /u/, including what 


was later called specifically qibbus (i.e. the sign & without a vowel 


*! Ben Yehuda (1980, vol. 3, 1466-67). The manuscript of Saadya’s 
grammar book has 02n (Dotan 1997, 447). This vocalization is also 
found in the Genizah fragment of a Masoretic treatise CUL T-S NS 
301.69. 


* Dotan (2007, 634), Khan (2000, 28). 


8 ay dan nai pwn apy odds nn, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this 
book, §II.L.2.15.1.; (Eldar 1994, 129). 


#4 559 nabs nvp yp mom, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§II.L.2.15.1.; Eldar (1994, 129). 


45 Doo °58 89) 71D (D8 APRN TW TNA ADDNd ANnIpi (Dotan 1997, 445). 


4° »nawdsx ynin, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.2.14.; 
Eldar (1994, 125). 
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letter).*’ It occasionally refers to the sign x, however, by the term 
al-zujj (literally: ‘the arrow-head’).*® The term qibbus was 
introduced by Joseph Qimhi, who categorized them as two 
separate vowels, the former long and the latter short.*° 

In some medieval sources, including manuscripts of the 
Hidaya, the name shureq is vocalized as a segolate p1w.°° In the 
Masoretic treatise published by Allony and Yeivin (1985, 92) it 
has the Aramaic form xpiw. According to the Hiddya, the place 
of its articulation was ‘the lips (when) gathered together like (for) 
whistling.”*' Likewise, Saadya states that it is pronounced 
‘between the teeth and the lips’.*? 

In the Karaite transcriptions, long holem and long 
shureq/qibbus are normally represented by Arabic mater lectionis 


wav, e.g. 


*’ In some manuscripts with Non-standard Tiberian vocalization the sign 
is written reversed, with the three dots sloping up from left-to-right; see 
Outhwaite (2020). 


‘8 E.g. long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.2.12.1.6. This 
term is also used by the author of the Treatise on the Shewa (ed. Levy 
1936, v”). 


* Joseph Qimhi, Sefer Zikkaron (ed. Bacher 1888, 17), Bacher (1974, 
17). 


°° Dotan (2007, 634). 


5} aydxn pnainga pnawdx, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§II.L.2.15.7.; Eldar (1994, 133). 


52 psn gwdxl RIONDN pa NN 7D (Dotan 1997, 447). 
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J jobs [haggo:'do:0l] (BL Or 2544 fol. 74v, 2 | L [BHS]: 


(aie eee 


5430 Exod. 3.3 ‘the great’) 


Ogee [tihju:un] (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 93v, 5 | L [BHS]: 
nn Deut. 8.1 ‘you (mpl) will live’) 


Sporadically mater lectionis °alif represents holem in the 


transcriptions, e.g. 


eek [ba8o:'yo:0m] (Genizah MS 12, Khan 1990a, 151 | L 
[BHS]: n2ina Num. 19.10 ‘in their midst’) 


Such a transcription could be an attempt to represented the 
lower quality of holem compared to that of shureq/qibbus rather 
than a fronted quality of holem. This is demonstrated by a 
transcription of Hebrew liturgical poetry in the Genizah 
manuscript T-S Ar.37.89,°° which represents holem by alif, e.g: 
Lia (iw), eV (o%ip>). In this text, the glide between holem and 
a following furtive patah is transcribed by waw, demonstrating 


that the holem was pronounced as a back [oz]: ¢ sbl~y (via). 


1.2.1.8. Medieval Classifications of Vowels 


In some sources, the seven Tiberian vowels are classified into the 
three groups (i) patah, segol, qames, (ii) sere, hireq and (iii) 
shureq/qibbus, holem by associating them with three prototype 
vowels. Saadya, for example, associates each of these groups with 
the Arabic case vowels a (nasb ‘holding steady’), i (khafd 


53 The text was published by Razhaby (1983). 
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‘lowering’) and u (raf ‘raising’) respectively. He classifies them 
further within these categories according to the notion of degree 


of height of the airflow in their production,” viz. 
al-raf‘ al-kabir ‘big raf’ = holem 
al-raf‘ al-’asghar ‘smaller raising’ = shureq 
al-nasb al-’akbar ‘greater nasb’ = qames 
al-nasb al-’awsat ‘intermediate nasb’ = patah 
al-nasb al-’asghar ‘smaller nasb’ = segol 
al-khafd al-’asghar ‘smaller khafd’ = sere 
al-khafd al-’akbar ‘greater khafd’ = hireq*° 


Hidayat al-Qari’? makes a similar classification, using both 
the names of Arabic case vowels (nasb, khafd, raf) and also the 
generic names of Arabic vowels (fatha, kasra, damma). The 
Hebrew vowels patah, segol and qames, for example, are identified 
as variant types of fatha, which are termed ‘big fatha’, ‘medium 
fatha@’ and ‘small fatha’ respectively. This does not correspond to 
Saadya’s classification of degrees of height but rather relates to 
varying degrees of lip-spreading. The vowel patah was 


pronounced with the maximal degree of lip-spreading and qames 


4 Eldar (1983), Dotan (1997, 113-14). 

°> Dotan notes that the terms al-khafd al-’asghar and al-khafd al-’akbar 
appear to be referring to a reference point in the middle of the mouth, 
from which hireq would constitute a greater lowering than sere. The 


other terms have a reference point at the top of the mouth. 
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with the lowest degree, with segol exhibiting an intermediate lip 
position.*© 

The basic Arabic vowel qualities a, i and u are also 
associated with the Arabic vowel letters ’alif, ya’? and waw. Any 
other qualities of Arabic vowels were variations (fur) of these 
basic qualities, e.g. [¢] was termed ’alif mumdla ‘inclining °alif 
(i.e. inclining towards i) and [a] or [9] 7alif al-tafkhim “alif of 
thickness’.°’ The three-way classification of Tiberian vowel 
qualities also corresponds to the three Arabic matres lectionis ’alif, 
ya? and waw that are the normal transcription of the vowels of 
these three categories respectively in the Karaite transcriptions, 
viz. °alif = patah, qames, segol, ya? = sere, hireq and wadw = 
shureq/qibbus, holem. 

Hidayat al-Qari’ correlates these groups of vowels with the 
Hebrew vowel letters (i) ’alef/he, (ii) yod and (iii) vav when the 
vowels were pronounced long.* This reflects the theory that long 
vowels were the result of ‘soft letters’ (hurif al-lin), i.e. vowel 
letters. This theory was borrowed from the Arabic grammatical 
tradition and developed more systematically by the Hebrew 
grammarian Hayyij (Spain, early eleventh century). Unlike in 
Arabic, these vowel letters were sometimes elided in the 


orthography, especially those of group (i).°° 


°° Hidayat al-Qari’, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.2.3.- 
§II.L.2.8. 


°” Cf. Sibawayhi, al-Kitab (ed. H. Derenbourg 1889, 452-53). 


°8 See Hiddyat al-Qari’, short version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§I1.S.4.2. 


°° Eldar (1994, 102-5). 
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1.2.2. VOWEL LENGTH 


1.2.2.1. General Principles 


The length of vowels represented by the basic vowel signs (i.e. 
vowel signs that are not combined with shewa) is to a large extent 
predictable from syllable structure and the placement of stress. 


The general principles are as follows: 


Vowels represented by basic vowel signs are long when 
they are either (i) in a stressed syllable or (ii) in an un- 


stressed open syllable. 


Vowels represented by basic signs that are in an unstressed 


closed syllable are short. 


Examples: 7A ['me:ley] ‘king’, 393 ['na:far] ‘youth’, 72n 
[hox'mo:] ‘wisdom’, x19 [ha:'hu:] ‘that’, adv [ya:fa'le:] ‘he goes 
up’, innw [firhe:Ou:] ‘they have ruined’ (Nah. 2.3), i772 
[be:rey'jo:hu:] ‘Berechiah’ (1 Chron. 2.24). 

These principles are clearly reflected by the Karaite 
transcriptions, which represent long vowels with Arabic matres 
lectionis. They are also referred to in various other medieval 
sources.® Examples from the Karaite transcriptions are presented 


below. 


°° In Hiddayat al-Qari’, for example, it is stated that the pronunciation of 
the stressed patah in words such as 1 and 121 ‘indicates the existence 
of ’alef (short version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.S.4.0), i.e. it is 
pronounced long with a hidden vowel letter. For further references see 
Hommel (1917, 99f.), Ben-David (1957a, 21-23), Yeivin (1981b, 42); 
also the Masoretic note to Lev. 1.11 quoted by Wickes (1887, 25): ’n 5p 
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When a long vowel occurs in a closed syllable, an epen- 
thetic vowel is inserted after the long vowel before the syllable- 
final consonant, e.g. 137 and 7Aw should be represented as 
[do:'vo:oR] and [fo:'ma:ar] respectively. This feature of syllable 
structure is discussed in detail in 81.2.4. 


1.2.2.2. Stressed Syllables 


(marked by shading in the roman phonetic transcription) 
Qames 


maw [so:'Ra:] (Gen. 21.7 ‘Sarah’) — | lv (BL Or 2539 MS A, 


aT oT 


fol. 63r, 1) 


791 [nis'so:] (Gen. 22.1 ‘he tempted’) — lus (BL Or 2539 


MS A, fol. 66r, 7) 


5277 [haddo:'voror] (Gen. 21.11 ‘the word’) — Glia (BL 


yrd3most 


Or 2539 MS A, fol. 63r, 8) 


00728 [?avro:'ho:om] (Gen. 21.11 ‘Abraham’) — elal | 2) (BL 


TA Tin 


Or 2539 MS A, fol. 63r, 8) 


xDD ova pon ‘8 instances in Leviticus lengthen the particle >» with 
an accent’. Lengthening of vowels in open unstressed syllables is alluded 
to by Saadya in his commentary on Sefer Yesira (ed. Lambert 1891, 76- 
77; 1889, 125). 
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Patah 
wy [vay'ja:fas] (Gen. 21.8 ‘and he made’) — _jnel y (BL Or 
2539 MS A, fol. 63r, 3) 
‘Syin [han'na:far] (Gen. 21.17 ‘the boy’) — Solis (BL Or 
2539 MS A, fol. 64r, 5) 
oan [ham'mazjim] (Gen. 21.15 ‘the water’) — oboe (BL Or 
2539 MS A, fol. 64r, 1) 
531 [vayziggo:'maial] (Gen. 21.8 ‘and he was weaned’) — 
JleLx: 5 (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 63r, 2) 
Java [bassa'vaiay] (Gen. 22.13 ‘in the thicket’) — acca 
(BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 68r, 3) 

Segol 


7347 [hag'ge:ver] (Psa. 52.9 ‘the man’) — ,les (BL Or 


2551 fol. 9v, 3) 


yan [mipp"s:'neryo:] (Isa. 26.17 ‘before you’) — (sie 


Tse ese 


(BL Or 2548 fol. 186r, 4) 


nawn [mif't"e:] (Gen. 21.8 ‘feast’) — uw (BL Or 2539 MS 


A, fol. 63r, 3) 
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dma [bar'zerel] (Ezek. 4.3 ‘iron’) — Jl} 2 (BL Or 2549 fol. 
145r, 4) 
banax [?avo:e:'yerem] (Exod. 3.16 ‘your fathers’) — 


alg pl (BL Or 2544 fol. 77v, 8) 


Sere 


avm [vat't"e:fev] (Gen. 21.16 ‘and she sat’) — L.3 5 (BL 
Or 2539 MS A, fol. 64r, 4) | 
onan [higgo:'mezel] (Gen. 21.8 ‘to be weaned’) — [lx 
(BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 63r, 3) 
wr [go:'Reref] (Gen. 21.10 ‘cast out!”) — _»yjle (BL Or 
2539 MS A, fol. 63r, 6) 

Hireq 
yim [voho:'Ri:du:] (Deut. 21.4 ‘and they will bring down’) 


— 54.) 344 (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 105r, 7) 
121 [vay'fiven] (Gen. 22.9 ‘and he built’) — 25 (BL Or 
2539 MS A, fol. 67r, 9) 


bx ['?itim] (Gen. 15.4 ‘if?) — on! (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 58r, 


4) 
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12 ['‘mizin] (Exod. 2.7 ‘from’) — cx (BL Or 2540, fol. 6r, 4) 


Holem 


ixay [s‘avo:'20:] (Gen. 21.22 ‘his host’) — ihe (BL Or 


2539 MS A, fol. 64v, 9) 


5430 [haggo:'do:ol] (Exod. 3.3 ‘the great’) — él | joles (BL 
Or 2544 fol. 74v, 2) 
nity [wumisdo:'no:08] (Gen. 24.53 ‘precious things’) — 


< jlJeey (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 76v, 4) 


Shureq/qibbus 
wap) [vayo:'quimu:] (Gen. 22.19 ‘and they rose up’) — 


oy (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 68v, 6) 


‘a3 [ga'vurul] (Psa. 78.54 ‘border of) — J y= (BL Or 2551 


fol. 32v, 13) 


oxi [nu'2uzum] (Jer. 2.22 ‘utterance of’) — esl (BL Or 2549 
fol. 3v, 12) 
ny [jari:'‘hu:un] (Deut. 4.28 ‘and they (mp) will smell’) — 


Ose (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 87v, 4) 
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1.2.2.3. Open Unstressed Syllables 


(marked by shading in the roman phonetic transcription) 


Qames 


San [haggo:'dozol] (Exod. 3.3 ‘the great’) — .} j>= (BL Or 


i 


2544 fol. 74v, 2) 


orp? [jo:'mi:im] (Jer. 31.38 ‘days’) — @l, (BL Or 2549 fol. 
93v, 8) 
yrpa [befe:'neryo:] (Gen. 21.12 ‘in your (ms) eyes’) — 


Le Lye (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 63v, 2) 


Patah 


xian [har'hi:] (Gen. 21.22 ‘that’) — ab (BL Or 2539 MS 
A, fol. 64v, 8) 
tona [k®a:'he:sed] (Gen. 21.23 ‘like the kindness’) — 


AwlLELS (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 65r, 3) 


wn? [la:'ho:def] (Neh. 9.1 ‘of the month’) — _ 5 i> Y (BL 


Or 2556, fol. 52v, 8) 
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Segol 


3903 [be:'ho:rev] (Num. 14.43 ‘by the sword’) — GEL 
(Genizah MS 1, Khan 1990a, 26) 

an [vane:fe'za:0v] (Isa. 27.10 ‘forsaken’) — I ;¢l 9 (BL 
Or 2548 fol. 187r, 12) 

nny; [ne:fes'6o:] (Num. 15.24 ‘it [f] was done’) — uel 
(Genizah MS 1, Khan 1990a, 27) 

Sere 
mv) [lo:fer'd:] (Num. 14.27 ‘for the congregation’) — 


lis (Genizah MS 1, Khan 1990a, 23) 
fol. 9r, 1) 

Hireq 
pina [mi:hu:us*] (Deut. 23.11 ‘from outside’) — (2 aa 
(BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 113v, 5) ) 
vinn [mi:‘hurut*] (Gen. 14.23 ‘from a thread’) — cam (BL 


Or 2539 MS A, fol. 57r, 8) 
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Holem 


nv [?elo:hisim] (Gen. 21.22 ‘God’) — «8 3)! (BL Or 2539 


MS A, fol. 65r, 1) 


mivenn [horri:for'ni:ie] (Jer. 25.1 ‘the first’) — Cad jay LA 


(BL Or 2543 MS A, fol. 5v, 2) 
Shureq/qibbus 


Tax) [Ru?u:'veren] (Exod. 1.2 ‘Reuben’) — oy sl) (BL Or 
2540, fol. 3v, 2) 
ownn [hamu:'fi:im] (Josh. 4.12 ‘those who are armed’) — 


eetye> (BL Or 2547 fol. 6v, 12) 


5o> [ju:'t‘a:al] (Job. 41.1 ‘he will be hurled down’) — Jib», 


(BL Or 2552 fol. 85v, 4) 


*xT17 [du:do:'2e:] (Jer. 24.1 ‘baskets of’) — sls 92 (BL Or 
2543 MS A, fol. 3r, 8) 
yay" [vaya:fa'vi:du:] (Exod. 1.13 ‘and they made to serve’) 


— ginel's (BL Or 2540, fol. 4v, 2) 


soc 


1.2.2.4. Closed Unstressed Syllables 


(marked by shading in the roman phonetic transcription) 
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Qames”* 
wip [god'fe:] (Num. 18.32 ‘the holy gifts of) — (48 (BL 
Or 2539 MS B, fol. 126v, 12) 
“59 [k*ol] (Isa. 38.17 ‘all’) — - |S (BL Or 2548 fol. 32r, 12) 
nam [vat't"s:m30] (Num. 20.1 ‘she died’) — Clg (BL Or 
2539 MS B, fol. 128r, 10) 

Patah 
*nnnn [vani:ham't*i:] (Jer. 26.3 ‘and I will repent’) — 
_sieusy (BL Or 2543 MS A, fol. 8r, 5) 
nmin [haz'ze:] (Jer. 23.32 ‘this’) — |,» (BL Or 2543 MS A, 
fol. 2r, 7) 

Segol 


“1231 [wulney’'di:] (Gen. 21.23 ‘to my posterity’) — sted 5 


(BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 65r, 3) 


°! The distinction between long and short games is expressed by the 


terms games gadol and qames hatef in the works of the early Hebrew 


grammarians of Spain (Lambert 1889, 124). 
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tona [k®a:'he:sed] (Gen. 21.23 ‘like the kindness’) — 


AwlELS (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 65r, 3) 


Hireq 


nawn [mif't"e:] (Gen. 21.8 ‘feast’) — uw (BL Or 2539 MS 


A, fol. 63r, 3) 


bn ['2ayjil] (Gen. 22.13 ‘ram’) — | (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 


68r, 2) 
Shureq/qibbus 


inbwa [hafful'ho:on] (Exod. 25.30 ‘the table’) —plLis 


vr 


(BL Or 2544, fol. 125r, 5) 

13°) [vayzuk'k*u:] (Exod. 5.14 ‘and they were beaten’) — 

5Sx5 (BL Or 2540, fol. 14v, 6) 

The vowels holem and sere are invariably long and have no 
short variants. This also is essentially dependent on stress and 
syllable structure, in that they occur only in the aforementioned 
environments that condition vowel length, e.g. x°29 [mer:'vi:] 
‘brings’, nnw [fa'6e:] ‘drink!’, iAipa [mago:'mo:] ‘his place’. 
1.2.3. VOWEL PHONEMES 


In order to establish the synchronic phonological representation 


of the vowels of the Tiberian reading tradition one must 
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distinguish between (i) vowels which are invariably long and 
include length in their underlying phonological representation 
and (ii) vowels whose length is determined by syllable structure 
and stress so are of unspecified length at a phonological level 
(Khan 2013g).° 


1.2.3.1. Vowel Phonemes with a Specified Length 
Feature 

The long vowel phonemes with a length feature specified in their 
underlying representation include: long qames /3/, holem /0/, 
sere /é/, long shureq /i/, long hireq /i/ (typically written with 
yod), e.g. 

nnw /§503/ [fo:'6o:] ‘he drank’ 

my /{€63/ [Le:'d5o:] ‘community’ 

ima /bé00/ [be:'80:] ‘his house’ 

Wp /qami/ ['qu:mu:] ‘arise!’ 


xv /jird/ [ji:'ro:] ‘he fears’ 


° For an alternative analysis of the phonemes of Tiberian Hebrew based 
on the phonetic realizations I have reconstructed from medieval sources 
see Suchard (2018). For phonemic analyses based on earlier views of 
the phonetic realization of the vowels see, for example, Morag (1962) 
and Schramm (1964, 63). 
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I.2.3.2. Vowel Phonemes without a Specified Length 


Feature 


The vowel phonemes unspecified as to length include: patah /a/, 
segol /e/, hireq /i/, qibbus/shureq /u/. In principle, these are long 
when they bear stress, e.g. 

Tay /§5ma6/ [{9:'ma:ad] ‘he stood’ 

oA? /lshem/ [lo:'he:em] ‘to them’ 

12 /min/ ['misin] ‘from’ 

The length of the vowel, therefore, is a phonetic phenome- 
non induced by stress and is not a feature of the underlying vowel 
phoneme. 

As shown above, vowels of this category represented by 
basic vowel signs that occur in unstressed closed syllables are 
short, whereas those that occur in open unstressed syllables are 
realized as long. 

An open syllable with a long vowel (CV) can be considered 
to have the same weight as a closed syllable with a short vowel 
(CVC). Their codas both contain two weight components, known 
as morae, and both types of syllable are termed bimoraic. Bi- 
moricity is, in fact, not obligatory in open syllables. There are 
some cases of short lexical vowels in open unstressed syllables, 
mainly rounded vowels with the quality of qames, indicated in 
the vocalization by hatef qames, e.g. y [s‘o'Ri:] ‘balm’, 77 
[do'mi:] ‘silence’ (81.2.7.). The lengthening of the vowels of un- 
specified length in open syllables must, therefore, be conditioned 
by factors other than the need to conform to a principle of canon- 


ical bimoricity. 
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One subset of vowels of this category that are lengthened 
in open syllables occur before gutturals that were historically 
geminated, but have now lost their gemination. In traditional de- 
scriptions of Hebrew, this is referred to as ‘virtual doubling’ of 
the guttural, i.e. the vowel is the type one would expect in a syl- 
lable closed by gemination of the following consonant. The pho- 
netically long realization of the vowel can be explained as having 
arisen due to spreading of the vowel in compensation for the lost 
gemination. This can be represented as the replication of the pho- 


neme thus: 
*/hahht/ > /haahi/ [ha:'hu:] s10 ‘that’ 


*/Sihheoa / > /fsitheev/ [fi:'he:6u:] snnw ‘they have ruined’ 
(Nah. 2.3), 


This can be regarded as a morphologically motivated 
replication of the vowel, in order to bring the morphological 
pattern of a word or prefixed particle (definite article or 
preposition) into line with the pattern of these forms in other 
contexts, in which they are typically followed by a geminated 
consonant, e.g. man /habbaji0/ ‘the house’, 75 /mipp"d/ ‘from 
here’, 1aW /Sibber/ ‘he shattered’, or have a long vowel phoneme, 
e.g. opm /h3{5m/ ‘the people’, ya /méSir/ ‘from the city of’, 7x7 
/mé?én/ ‘he refused’. 

A second subset of vowels of this category that are 
lengthened in open syllables occur before gutturals with a hatef 
vowel, e.g. uy ‘they go up’, nypn ‘he brought up’, oy ‘noon’. 
Here the lengthening is conditioned by metrical factors. This will 
be discussed below (81.2.5.4.). 
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A third, marginal, subset of vowels of this category that are 
lengthened in open syllables occur in segolate forms that do not 
bear the main stress, e.g. 17273 [be:rex jo:hu:] ‘Berechiah’ (1 
Chron. 2.24). This also appears to have a metrical motivation 
(81.2.6.). 

To the category of vowel phonemes that lack a specified 
length feature we should add also /e/ and /o/. These are repre- 
sented by the sere and holem vowel signs respectively in the 
stressed syllable of certain forms. Since stressed vowels are al- 
ways long, on a phonetic level these are not distinguishable from 
sere and holem representing phonemes with underlying length. 
This is necessary to account for apparent discrepancies in the his- 
torical development of vowels in several morphological forms, in 
which patah (a vowel with no specified length feature) occurs in 
parallel with sere and holem (Sarauw 1939, 56-64; Khan 1994). 
This applies, for example, to nouns with an originally doubled 
final consonant. In forms deriving from the *gall pattern the 
vowel is patah, e.g. 25 ['Ra:av] ‘much’, and in forms deriving from 
the *qill and *qull pattern, the vowel is sere and holem respec- 
tively, e.g. 25 ['le:ev] ‘heart’, 1 ['To:0z] ‘strength’. Such words 
would all have a vowel of unspecified length on the phonological 
level /rav/, /lev/, /S{0z/ and the length would have been a con- 
sequence of stress. There is, therefore, no discrepancy in their 
pattern. The same applies to the underlying phonological repre- 
sentation of the patah, sere and holem in verbal forms of the pat- 
terns Sup, Sup, Lop; DvP, Sup, vp” and in segolate nouns of the 
patterns 791, 190, wIp, "7h [pausal form], which would have the 
phonemes /a/, /e/ and /o/ respectively: 
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tay /S5ma6/ [f9:'mazad] ‘he stood’ 

732 /k5ve6/ [k"s:'veed] ‘it became heavy’ 
jo? /gst‘on/ [go:'t‘o:on] ‘it became small’ 
aw /jifk"av/ [jif'k"a:av] ‘he lies down’ 
i /jitt"en/ [jit't"e:en] ‘he gives’ 

7Aw /jif'mo:r/ [jif{'mo:or] ‘he guards’ 

svi /nafr/ ['na:Sar]® ‘youth’ 

190 /sefr/ ['se:fer] ‘book’ 

wp /qodf/ ['go:def] ‘holiness' 

hf /holy/ ['ho:li:] ‘sickness’ 


In syllables that do not have the main stress, the vowels /e/ 
and /o/ are generally realized phonetically as [e] or [9] respec- 


tively, which overlap in quality with the phonemes /e/ and /3/, 
e.g. 

WIP /qodfo/ [qod'fo:] ‘his holiness’ 

n /holy/ [ho'li:] ‘sickness’ 

owip /qods'fim/ [qodo:'fizim] 


A secondary stress may be marked on short [9], and in such 
cases it is generally lengthened to [9:] rather than [o:], as in ow1p 
[,qo:60: fisim] ‘holinesses’ (Exod. 29.37). 


°3 The second vowel in segolates is epenthetic and does not appear in 
the underlying phonological form; see 81.2.6. 
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There are some marginal cases in the Tiberian tradition 
where short [e] and short [5] are realized as [e:] and [o:], rather 
than [e:] and [o:], with the main stress of an accent. The accent 
in such cases is usually a conjunctive, though sporadic cases of 
disjunctives are attested, e.g. seven cases of ja ‘son’ (Gen. 17.17, 
Lev. 1.5, Lev. 24.10 [disjunctive yetiv], Isa. 8.2, Esther 2.5, 1 
Chron. 9.21, Neh. 6.18), three cases of nx object marker/with’ 
(Psa. 47.5, Psa. 60.2, Prov. 3.12) and at least two cases of 92 ‘all’ 
(Psa. 35.10, Prov. 19.7), e.g. 


x? ja (Esther 2.5 ‘son of Yair’) 
D773 DAX nx (Psa. 60.2 ‘with Aram-naharaim’) 
wins 52 (Prov. 19.7 ‘all the brothers of a poor man’) 


This phenomenon is likely to be due to the fact that, in the 
Tiberian prosodic chant, words that were originally unstressed in 
an earlier form of the reading tradition were occasionally as- 
signed an accent. Such prosodic ‘transformations’, according to 
DeCaen and Dresher (2020), occurred due to the length of a verse 
and the desire to slow down the chant. 

Conversely there are a few sporadic cases of /o/ and /e/ 
realised with the qualities of [o:] and [e:] in syllables two sylla- 


bles back from the main stress that may be considered to be the 


°4 These are listed in Masoretic treatises, e.g. Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. 
Dotan 1967, sections 6-8), Hidayat al-Qari’, long version, edition in vol. 
2 of this book, §II.L.3.2.5., §II.L.3.2.6. The sources differ regarding the 
number of cases of 53 with a main stress. Psa. 87.7, which is one of the 
three cases cited in Diqgduge ha-Te‘amim, has a maggef in L [BHS]: ~5a 
*ppa (Psa. 87.7 ‘all my springs’). 
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result of lengthening by a secondary stress (81.2.8.2.), although 
this is not always indicated by the accentuation, e.g. 


mons [,2o:ho:'lisim] (Gen. 25.27 ‘tents’); cf. singular 57x 
Pohl/ (see 81.2.6. for further details concerning the 
underlying form) 


myn [he:fa'lu:] (Hab. 1.15 ‘he has brought up’) (see 


81.2.5.4. for further details concerning the underlying form) 


Vowel phonemes without a specified length feature in their 
underlying form, which have been lengthened through stress or 
compensatory reduplication (e.g. /haahi/ [ha:'hu:] x17), are 
vowels that appear to have acquired phonetic length relatively 
late in the history of the Tiberian tradition. In the Greek 
transcriptions of the Hexapla of Origen (c. 185-254 C.E.) they 
are still represented as short where length distinctions could be 
made in Greek, viz. between the short and long ‘e’ and ‘o’ vowels 
(Khan 1994). Where Tiberian had lengthened /e/ [e:] and 
lengthened /o/ [o:], the Hexapla generally has ¢« and o 
respectively, which represented short ‘e’ and ‘o’, as opposed to 7 
and w, which represented long ‘e’ and ‘o’. Examples:®° 


Verbal forms 


aa\AeA (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 59nx Psa. 89.35 


‘T will [not] profane’) 


outeO0ev (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: jn" Psa. 18.33 
‘and he set’) 


® Data supplied by Ben Kantor. 
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ouBapey (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 7721 Psa. 28.9 
‘and bless! (ms)’) 


oux*oces (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: px7i Psa. 46.10 
‘and [he] shatters’) 


\oaBBep (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 1aT? Psa. 49.4 
‘[Imy mouth] will speak’) 

iuaAAet (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: v9 Psa. 89.49 
‘The] will rescue’) 

exate® (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 3128 Psa. 89.36 
‘I will lie’) 

eetex (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: pina Psa. 35.2 
‘take hold of! (ms)’) 


epdo (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 41778 Psa. 18.38 


‘I chase’) 


iedou (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 07? Psa. 30.13 ‘[it 


will not] be silent’) 


tcpop (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: "4° Psa. 46.10 
‘{he] burns’) 


nGxop (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 751 Psa. 89.51 
‘remember! (ms)’) 
*qill and *qull nominal forms 


XeB (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 2) Psa. 32.11 
‘heart’) 
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eu (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 0& Psa. 35.14 
‘mother’) 


Gaes (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: wxa Psa. 46.10 
‘with fire’) 
o¢ (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: tb Psa. 30.8 
‘strength’) 


daxor (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 959 Psa. 18.31 ‘for 
all) 


Segolate forms 


\e0ep (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 1n* Psa. 31.24 


‘remainder/abundance’) 


peye (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 3 Psa. 30.6 ‘a 


moment’) 


xeo0 (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: nwp Psa. 18.35 
‘bow of (cstr.)’) 


ueveyd (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 7339 Psa. 31.23 
‘from before’) 


depx (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: y77 Psa. 89.42 
‘(the) way’) 
Bey. (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: ‘23 Psa. 30.6 
‘weeping’) 


Boxp (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 173 Psa. 46.6 


‘morning’) 
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xop (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: nv Psa. 49.1 ‘Ko- 

rah’) 

Contrast other adjectival and nominal forms, which have », 
representing long ‘e’, as the counterpart of Tiberian sere, and w, 
representing long ‘o’, as the counterpart of Tiberian holem, e.g. 

ayd (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: “ox Psa. 18.31 

‘God’) 

exxy¢ (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: way Psa. 18.27 

‘crooked’) 

xwd (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 5ip Psa. 28.6 

‘voice’) 

uatuwp (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: tint Psa. 31.1 

‘melody/psalm’) 

gediwv (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: ;75 Psa. 49.9 

‘the redemption of (cstr.)’) 

The counterpart of stressed sere and holem in most verbal 


forms that are pausal in the Tiberian tradition are transcribed by 


the long vowels 7 and w respectively in the Hexapla, e.g. 


roa 


sits’) 
\daBRypo8 (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: mat Psa. 
35.20 ‘the speak’) 
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iaAAyAou (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 159m? Psa. 89.32 
‘they violate’) 


tecuwpov (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: mw Psa. 
89.32 ‘they (do not) keep’) 


This evidence supports the assumption that the sere and 
holem in such forms are the phonemes /é@/ and /0/ with a length 
feature. Segolate nouns and nouns with the historical pattern *qill 
and *qull that are pausal in Tiberian tradition, by contrast, are 
transcribed in the Hexapla with « and o (see the lists above). 

There is one possible case in the Hexapla corresponding to 
forms such as oni ‘he was comforted’ pina ‘outside’ with ‘virtual 


doubling’ of the guttural. The case in question is the following: 


uepecd (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: nw yn Psa. 31.5 
‘from (the) net’) 


Here the resh has lost its gemination and the transcription 
represents the preceding vowel as short. This form is interpreted 
by Kantor (2017, 223) as equivalent to forms with hireq in 
Tiberian such as pinn, i.e. the forebear of a hypothetical form 
nwnin. If this is correct, this would be evidence that the vowel 
before ‘virtual doubling’ that we are proposing was a vowel 
phoneme without a specified length feature in Tiberian was 
represented as short in the Hexapla like other vowels of this 


category. 


1.2.4. LONG VOWELS IN CLOSED SYLLABLES 


When long vowels with the main stress occur in closed syllables, 


there is evidence that an epenthetic with the same quality as that 
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of the long vowel occurred before the final consonant in its 
phonetic realization, e.g. (syllable boundaries are marked by 
dots): 


Sip /qol/ ['go:.ol] ‘voice’ 

1) /j36/ ['jo:.06] ‘hand’ 

pip? /Isqim/ [Is:.'qu:.um] ‘to rise’ 

wawn /hifmid/ [hif.'mi:.id] ‘he destroyed’ 
ma /bé0/ ['be:.e0] ‘house of’ 


This syllable split on the phonetic level was not 
represented in the vocalization notation since it did not change 
the vowel quality. On account of the lack of change in phonetic 
quality across the syllable boundary the epenthetic syllable could 
not have been very distinct perceptually. 

The most compelling evidence for the insertion of an 
epenthetic in a closed syllable with a long vowel phoneme is the 
so-called furtive patah, e.g. nm ['Ru:.ah] ‘spirit’. This short [a] 
vowel is to be interpreted as the epenthetic vowel, which has 
shifted quality through assimilation to the vocal tract 
configuration of the following laryngeal or pharyngeal. If the 
whole of the vowel nucleus were a unitary long vowel in the same 
syllable, one would have expected the assimilation to affect it as 


a unit. 


° The splitting of a long vowel into two syllable nuclei is a phenomenon 
that is attested in the Samaritan reading tradition, e.g. ré’os ‘head’ (= 
Tiberian wx), which, according to Ben-Hayyim (2000, 67), developed 
from *rdos with the first nucleus dissimilating. 
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The occurrence of this epenthesis appears to reflect a con- 
straint against syllables heavier than two morae. An open syllable 
with a long vowel (CV) and a closed syllable with a short vowel 
(CVC) are bimoraic, i.e. they have two morae in their codas, 
whereas a closed syllable with a long vowel (CVC) would have 
three morae. The constraint causes the CVC syllable to be broken 
into two bimoraic syllables on the phonetic level CV.VC. 

The underlying syllable structure of a word such as Dip 
could be represented thus: /q0.1/, with a stray extrasyllabic con- 
sonant. This follows from the assumption that the epenthetic 
vowel must have been added at the phonetic level and the afore- 
mentioned constraint against superheavy syllables must have ex- 
isted also at the underlying level. Following the analysis by 
Kiparsky (2003) of Arabic syllable structure, we may say that 
such unsyllabifiable consonants at the underlying level, or ‘word- 
level’ according to Kiparsky’s terminology, are licensed by morae 
adjoined to the higher node of the prosodic word rather than the 
syllable node. Kiparsky refers to these consonants as ‘semisylla- 
bles’. In the following tree w = prosodic word, ¢ = syllable, and 


uw = mora: 


_ 
cy 


/ qo.1/ ‘voice’ 
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We may postulate that the epenthetic is added at the pho- 
netic level, or ‘post-lexical level’ according to the terminology of 
lexical semantics used by Kiparsky, to turn the semisyllable into 
a syllable, i.e. /q6.1/ [qo:.ol], since in Tiberian Hebrew semisyl- 
lables were not allowed at the phonetic level. The underlying syl- 
lable structure of the other examples given above would, there- 
fore, be /j3.0/, /\3.qu.m/, /hif.mi.6/ and /bé.0/. 

It will be argued (§1.2.6.) that in the metrical parsing the 
epenthetic in the phonetic syllable structure of a word such as 
[‘go:.0l] belonged together with the preceding long vowel in the 
same prosodic foot.®’ This foot would have consisted of a trochaic 
metrical pattern with a strong syllable followed by a weak epen- 
thetic syllable. This can be represented as follows, where brackets 


enclose the foot and * = strong beat: 
['go:.0l] 
C2 


In the examples given above of epenthesis the closed sylla- 
bles have a vowel phoneme with inherent length. There are some 
words with furtive patah in a word-final stressed closed syllable 
that, according to their etymology, would be expected to have an 
underlying vowel phoneme without a length specification. This 
applies to the *qull noun forms v4 ['Ro:a‘] ‘badness’ (< *ru‘S root 
yyn) and nh ['mo:ah] ‘marrow’ (< *muhh, root nnn). The con- 


straint against syllables heavier than two morae and the splitting 


°” J. McCarthy (1979, 155) also proposed that such syllables were feet 
containing ‘two rhyme nodes’, though he did not identify an epenthetic 


in his framework of analysis. 
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of the final consonant from the rest of the syllable would have 
operated here at the phonetic level only after the phoneme had 
been lengthened at the phonetic level by stress, i.e. /ro{/ 
['ro:.af]. We should analyse, therefore, the syllable structure of 
short vowel phonemes that are lengthened by stress in syllables 
without a furtive patah as having epenthetic vowels with the 


same quality of the vowel on the phonetic level, thus: 
Tay /3.ma6/ [fo:.'ma:.a6] 
099 /15.yem/ [lo:.'ye:.em] 
1 /f0z/ ['So:.0z] 
a5 /lev/ ['le:.ev] 


The existence of the vowel split on the phonetic level in 
closed syllables with a long vowel is also reflected by the 
phenomenon of nesiga. This is a metrical measure to avoid the 
clash of two accents, whereby the stress represented by a con- 
junctive accent in the first of a sequence of two words is retracted 
when the second word has initial stress (Praetorius 1897; Revell 
1983; Yeivin 1980, 236-40). It most regularly occurs when the 
first word ends in an open syllable or else a closed syllable that 
contains a vowel phoneme without a length specification, in par- 


ticular patah and segol, e.g. 
on x91 (Psa. 65.10 ‘full of water’) 
315 x27 (Gen. 39.14 ‘he has brought for us’) 
on? Saxn (Gen. 3.19 ‘you will eat bread’) 


4NA na (1 Sam. 25.3 ‘beautiful of form) 
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i) omy (Jud. 9.16 ‘you have done to him’) 


The accent is in principle not retracted when it falls on a 


closed syllable containing a long vowel phoneme, e.g. 
Tx TI¥9 (Gen. 27.5 ‘to hunt for game’) 
72 2wx (Zech. 9.12 ‘I will restore to you’) 
7m D173 (Psa. 74.8 ‘we will oppress them together’) 
wx nip (Isa. 1.7 ‘burnt by fire’) 
nw 1w* (1 Kings 17.19 ‘he is dwelling there’) 


Praetorius (1897, 16) already suggested that the long 
vowels in stressed closed syllables that fell adjacent to another 
stressed syllable, as in the examples cited above, had an accent 
with ‘two peaks’, which tended to split it into a disyllable. Ac- 
cording to our formulation, this second syllable can be identified 
as the result of the insertion of an epenthetic vowel, and this 
would have acted as a buffer between the two stresses, thus 


rendering nesiga unnecessary: 
Tx TY) [lo:.'s*u:.ud 's*azjid]. 


Likewise, the accent is not retracted from the final syllable 
when the epenthetic vowel is clearly discernible in the form of a 
furtive patah, e.g. 


ma nn? (Exod. 30.38 ‘to smell it’) 


We have seen that nesiga takes place when a vowel 
phoneme without a length specification occurs in a final closed 
syllable, e.g. on? 528m (Gen. 3.19). When stressed, such a vowel 
would be phonetically long and split by an epenthetic, which 
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would have rendered retraction unnecessary. The fact that nesiga 
does take place is most easily explained as reflecting that the 
retraction took place at an earlier historical period, when vowels 
that are phonemes with unspecified length in the Tiberian 
tradition were still pronounced short when stressed. The position 
of the accents would have been fixed at this period. 

There is a considerable degree of variation in the occur- 
rence of nesiga when a word-final closed syllable contains sere. 
Some of this variation reflects the fact that sere is the realization 
either of a long vowel phoneme /@/ or of the vowel phoneme /e/ 
of unspecified length that is lengthened by stress. Retraction 
often takes place when the sere belongs to the latter category, as 
one would expect from the discussion above. This is the case, for 
example, in verbal inflections. Since the /e/ phoneme is not 
stressed, it has the allophone [e], which is represented by segol, 
e.g. 

*5 Tx (Cant. 4.6 ‘I go’) 

ma ny (Zech. 13.8 ‘it will be left in it) 

ma wna? (Hos. 9.2 ‘it will fail them’) 


In some cases, there is retraction of an accent on sere ina 
closed syllable even where it would be expected to be a long /é/ 
phoneme. This is found especially in participles, which are 
nominal forms. When this occurs, the sere remains long 
(generally indicated by a ga‘ya), since its length is not dependent 


on stress, e.g. 
nvI An& (Prov. 12.1 ‘loves knowledge’) 


an 3bw (Jud. 8.10 ‘drawing a sword’) 
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*43 ayn) (Isa. 49.7 ‘one abhorred by the nations’) 


Retraction even takes place in such forms where the sere 


occurs before a guttural and has a furtive patah, e.g. 
ov) ypia (Isa. 63.12 ‘cleaving the waters’) 
qa vif (Prov. 11.26 ‘one who holds back grain’) 


This retraction in forms with a long /é/ phoneme in 
participles may be due to analogy with the retraction in verbal 
forms with sere, where the sere is a realization of the phoneme 
/e/ without a specified length feature. It is significant to note that 
the vowel corresponding to the sere in the final syllable of 
participles in the Greek transcriptions of the Hexapla is normally 
yn, which represents a long vowel, but in one case ¢, which 


represents a short vowel, e.g.°° 


avywdyv (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: jni3n Psa. 18.48 


‘the one who gives’) 

vwoyp (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 1yi Psa. 31.24 
‘preserving’) 

wtyp (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 1") Psa. 30.11 
‘helper’) 

aadys (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: pina Psa. 35.27 
‘the one who delights’) 


uarauued (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 71a¥n Psa. 
18.35 ‘trains (ms)’) 


68 Data supplied by Ben Kantor. 
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In the Hexapla, < is the counterpart of Tiberian sere also in 
verbal forms (§1.2.3.2.). This isolated use of ¢ in a participle may 
likewise reflect the fact that the vowel has undergone partial 
analogical levelling with that of the verbal inflections.°’ Other 
nominal and adjectival forms regularly have y, representing long 


‘e’, as a counterpart of sere in the Tiberian tradition, e.g. 


ayd (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: “xn Psa. 18.31 
‘God’) 
exxy¢ (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: way Psa. 18.27 


‘crooked’) 


A typological parallel to the hypothesized insertion of an 
epenthetic vowel in closed syllables containing a long vowel in 
Tiberian Hebrew existed in Classical Arabic. According to the 
medieval Arabic grammars and works on the recitation of the 
Quran, when a long vowel occurred in a closed syllable on 
account of a subsequent geminated consonant, e.g. sabbatun 
‘young woman’, qissa ‘he was avenged’, the long vowel was 
pronounced longer than a long vowel in an open syllables.”° The 
grammarian Ibn Jinni in his work al-Khas@is states that this 
phenomenon arose from the fact that syllables such as sab and 


qus contained the inadmissible sequence of two quiescent letters. 


° Yuditsky (2017, 153-54) and Brgnno (1943, 260) argue that the short 
vowel is because the form is in construct with what follows. Such an 
explanation, however, is not totally satisfactory because other nominal 
forms with final y in the Hexapla transcription do not necessarily 


shorten in construct (Ben Kantor, personal communication). 


7° See the sources cited by Roman (1983, 720-21). 
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In the Arabic grammatical tradition, a long vowel was thought to 
consist of a short vowel + quiescent letter of extension (harf al- 
madd) or ‘soft’ letter (harf al-lin), i.e. Sa (44) would be analysed as 
Sin + a + quiescent soft ’alif. This theory was introduced into 
the medieval tradition of Hebrew grammar by Hayyiij. The extra 
length of the vowel in closed syllables is said by Ibn Jinni to have 
occurred ‘as a substitute for the short vowel that is necessitated 
by the clustering of two quiescent letters’.”’ The Arabist André 
Roman has proposed that the syllable structure described by Ibn 
Jinni should be represented as Saa-ab etc.,’”* i.e. the overlong 
syllable is split by an epenthetic vowel of the same quality as the 
preceding long vowel. This sequence of long vowel + epenthetic 
would have been perceived as an extra-long unitary vowel. 
Roman suggests that the onset of the syllable of the epenthetic 
vowel was constituted by a light constriction of the vocal folds. 
This form of syllable onset was attested elsewhere as a weak 
variant of the glottal stop (hamza), called by Sibawaihi hamza 
bayna bayna (‘sound between hamza and zero’). Although the 
virtually null articulation of the hamza bayna bayna was, in effect, 
simultaneous with the beginning of the subsequent vowel, it 
formed sufficient division between two vowels for the resultant 
structure to be scanned as two syllables in poetry.” 

It is reasonable to assume that the onset of the phonetic 
syllable arising from the insertion of the epenthetic after a long 


vowel in closed syllables in the Tiberian reading tradition of 


71 See Roman (1983, 722-23). 
72 Roman (1983, 723). 
73 For the hamza bayna bayna see Roman (1983, 333). 
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Hebrew was analogous to the Classical Arabic hamza bayna 
bayna, i.e. a very light constriction of the vocal folds. As in 
Arabic, this would have been hardly perceptible but nonetheless 
sufficient to mark a syllabic boundary for metrical purposes. 
When the epenthetic in such syllables in the Tiberian 
tradition was a furtive patah, the onset of the phonetic syllable 
containing the epenthetic would have been a glide homorganic 
with the quality of the preceding vowel. The medieval Karaite 
lexicographer al-Fasi refers to the existence of a bilabial glide in 
words in which the vowel before the furtive patah is shureq or 


holem: 


Whenever the accent is on the letter before a vay, its 
pronunciation is light, between the lips, as in nn ‘spirit’ 


and nim ‘soothing’.”* 


Glides before furtive patah are mentioned also in a Genizah 


fragment of a Masoretic treatise: 


If one of the letters 4, n or » occurs at the end of a word 
and under the letter before it there is either 8 or 8, then 
they are separated by »? (i.e. [ja]), as in vawi ‘and he 
heard’, naw ‘joyful’, m4 ‘flourishing’, mnwn ‘causing to 


hear’. If & is over it, they are separated by ni (i.e. [wa]), as 


4 Kitab Jami‘ al~Alfdz, ed. Skoss (1936, vol. 2, 451-452): jnbdx pa mda 
nina ny Srna pnawds pa yada nan} par nap ox sands 9. See §1.1.6. for 


further details. 
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in vinw ‘hearing’, nm: ‘fragrant’, and it 1% occurs, cases 

such as pwin? ‘Joshua’.”° 

Such a glide is the result of a slight dip in the sonority of 
the preceding vowel. This can be represented in the phonetic 
transcription of a word such as n> thus: ['Ru:wah]. A word with 
a hireq or sere before furtive patah can be represented with a 
palatal glide thus: nvw ['si:jah] ‘plant’. 

In most modern reading traditions in Arabic-speaking 
Jewish communities the glide before the furtive patah is 


geminated (Morag 1952), e.g. 
Baghdad 


jeso'hejjah (Morag 1977, 55 | L [BHS]: nniv» Isa. 53.8 


‘[who] considers ... ?’) 

'ru:wwah (Morag 1977, 55 | L [BHS]: nm Ecc. 11.4 ‘spirit’) 
Jerba 

ha're'jjaY (Katz 1977, 87 | L [BHS]: yn Isa. 1.16 ‘doing 

evil’) 

'ruwwah (Katz 1977, 87 | L [BHS]: nq Deut. 34.9 ‘spirit of?) 


In some traditions, the gemination of the glide alternates 
with the lack of it, e.g. 


78 CUL T-S NS 301.32: "tox ‘ands nnn 7R21 YHA 7 FIN Ny. TDN PANRK NI 
& @>y IND NTRI AWA TM) Nav pow) Onn Xa RAAPA nna s ix & NAX TDAP 
pwim Sn ax pans pei na vinw Onn xia KAAPA nny. 
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Yemen 


rejjah ~ re:jah (Morag 1963, 134 | L [BHS]: nq Cant. 2.13 


‘fragrance’) 


ja&gijjah ~ ja&d&i:jah (Morag 1963, 134 | L [BHS]: 73 
Isa. 13.10 ‘[he] will lighten’) 


newwah ~ ne:wah (Morag 1963, 134 | ni ‘Noah’) 
ruwwah ~ ru:wah (Morag 1963, 134 | ni ‘spirit’) 


In some of the Karaite transcriptions, an Arabic shadda sign 
is written over the glide, indicating that it was read as geminated 
in some variations of the Tiberian tradition already in the Middle 
Ages, e.g. 


cs ) (BL Or 2555 fol. 23r, 1 | L [BHS]: nn Ecce. 4.4 ‘spirit’) 


gous (BL Or 2555 fol. 86v, 10 | L [BHS]: wy Ecc. 8.14 


‘that which reaches’) 


ee (BL Or 2559, fol. 5v, 13 | L [BHS]: bin Lev. 22.4 
‘whoever touches’) 


It is attested also in some medieval manuscripts of Rabbinic 
Hebrew, e.g. n°~7 (Mishnah, Kelim 5.10 ‘the plastering’).”° 

The strengthening of the glide by gemination can be 
regarded as a measure to preserve it. It results in the fortition of 
the second vocalic mora of the preceding long [u:] or [i:] vowel, 
thus: 


76 Epstein (1950), Morag (1952, 236). 
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[Cuu] > [Cuw], e.g. ['ru:wah] > ['ruwwah] 

[Cii] > [Cij], e.g. [mag'gi:jat] > [mag'gijjat] 

The geminated [j] would, according to the normal 
principles of Tiberian pronunciation be realized as [}}], so a more 
accurate transcription would be [mag'gija‘]. 

A similar type of gemination of glides is reflected in other 
contexts in the standard Tiberian vocalization, e.g. o*ntx (1 
Kings 11.17 ‘Edomites’), 7°79 (Job 13.7 ‘deceit’), 7°nwm (Esther 
1.8 ‘and the drinking’). This too is likely to have developed as a 
measure to preserve the glide. The vulnerability of such glides is 
shown by gentilic forms such as Oya (Gen. 12.14 ‘the Egyp- 
tians’ < *hammisriyim). 

In the Samaritan reading tradition, gemination of the glides 
[w] and [j] is normal between vowels. In many such cases an 
original guttural has been lost between the vowels (Ben-Hayyim 
2000, 38-39), e.g. 

muwwab (axin Gen. 19.37 ‘Moab’) 

-€luwwem (0°0>x Gen. 1.1 ‘God’) 

ruwwi (Nn Gen. 6.3 ‘my spirit’) 

miyyadam (b1x Gen. 6.7 ‘from man’) 

miyyor (iN Gen. 11.31 ‘from Ur’) 

miyyélab (a9n” Gen. 49.12 ‘than milk’) 


A possible example of the opposite process is the reading 
by Ben Naftali of the word 19» (Exod. 19.13 ‘he will be shot’) as 


m4” without gemination of the second yod, which is reported in 
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Kitab al-Khilaf (ed. Lipschiitz 1965, 2°). This would reflect an 
original [Cij] shifting to [Cii]. 

In modern reading traditions in the Middle East, the furtive 
patah often receives a secondary or, in some cases, a second main 
stress, e.g. 

Jerba 

ha're'jjaf (Katz 1977, 87 | L [BHS]: yn Isa. 1.16 ‘doing 

evil’) 

ho'fe:j'jaY (Katz 1977, 87 | L [BHS]: ivbin Deut. 33.2 ‘he 

shone forth’) 

This phenomenon is reflected already in some Karaite 
transcriptions, in which the furtive patah is represented by mater 


lectionis alif, e.g. 


¢ Lx+\ (BL Or 2551 fol. 42r, 7 | L [BHS]: w33x Psa. 81.15 ‘I 


shall subdue’) 


cles clés (BL Or 2551 fol. 66r, 3 | L [BHS]: nin 
min Lev. 19.17 ‘you shall surely rebuke’) 


It is likely that the purpose of this measure was to preserve 
the furtive patah. 

In some manuscripts with Non-Standard Tiberian vocal- 
ization, a furtive patah is not marked before a guttural where it 


occurs in standard Tiberian vocalization, e.g. 
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Genizah manuscripts 


nm (T-S A11.1, Blapp 2017, 48 | L [BHS]: nna Job 39.5 ‘he 


has loosened’) 


m3in (T-S A11.1, Blapp 2017, 47 | L [BHS]: rr2in Job 40.2 


‘he who reproves’) 

yr (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2017, 71 | L [BHS]: br Ruth 2.10 
‘why?’) 

pinta (T-S A13.18, Blapp 2017, 125 | L [BHS]: pinta Psa. 
89.11 ‘with an arm of’) 


European manuscripts 


yo (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 233 | L [BHS]: 
yo1>) Jer. 18.9 ‘and to plant’) 


737 (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 233 | L [BHS]: m7 
Isa. 13.10 ‘it (does not) shine’) 


nos (ASCAMO 57.2 v, Pilocane 2004, 29 | L [BHS]:no5 2 
Sam. 9.13) 


As can be seen, in some cases a shewa is marked on the final 
guttural, which is a common practice in Non-Standard Tiberian 
manuscripts (81.1.8., §1.1.16.). The vocalization, however, re- 
flects the absence of furtive patah. A furtive patah is absent also 
in many manuscripts with Palestinian vocalization.” 

It is also omitted in some modern reading traditions of the 


Mishnah, e.g. 


”” Morag (1959, 233), Katz (1977, 87), Bauer and Leander (1922, 112- 
13). 
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Yemen 


pethe:h (Morag 1963. 128 | nnis Mishnah, Megillah 4.6, 


‘clad in rags (ms)’) 


The development of the furtive patah after close ([i:], [u:]) 
and close-mid ([e:], [o:]) long vowels before gutturals in the Ti- 
berian tradition was the result, as remarked above, of giving the 
epenthetic after the long vowel a quality that is compatible with 
the vocal tract configuration of the guttural. This is likely to have 
had the orthoepic motivation of increasing the perceptibility of 
the guttural in order to ensure that it was preserved in the read- 
ing. The reading traditions that lacked furtive patah were more 
lax in the measures they took to preserve the gutturals in this 
respect. It is significant to note that the Samaritan tradition, 
which in its modern form has lost a large proportion of the gut- 
turals, does not reflect the historical presence of a furtive patah 
(Ben-Hayyim 2000, 38-39), e.g. 


wrt (BHS: n1) Gen. 1.2 ‘and the spirit of?) 
za'ru (BHS: viqt Deut. 33.20 ‘arm’) 

Su (BHS: viw Gen. 38.2 ‘Shua’) 

maz'ri (BHS: »17) Gen. 1.11 ‘producing seed’) 


-arqi (BHS: »°?7 Gen. 1.6 ‘expanse’) 
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1.2.5. SHEWA AND HATEF VOWELS 


1.2.5.1. Principles of Phonetic Realization and 


Graphical Marking 


1.2.5.1.1. Default Realization of Shewa 


The shewa (x1) sign (&) in the Tiberian vocalization system was 
read either as a vowel or as zero.’ When shewa was read as vo- 
calic, its quality in the Tiberian tradition was by default the same 
as that of the patah vowel sign, i.e., the maximally low vowel [a], 
e.g. 

neon [t"ayas'se:] ‘you (ms) cover’ (Job 21.26) 


o277 [madabba'Ri:im] ‘speaking’ (mpl) (Esther 2.14) 


This [a] vowel is the outcome of a type of vowel reduction. 


Vowel reduction processes cross-linguistically usually result in 


78 Various other terms are used in the early sources to refer to the shewa 
sign, such as the Arabic terms nugtatayn q@imatayn ‘two dots standing 
upright’ and jazm ‘cutting off’, both found in the works of Saadya. More- 
over in some sources the word shewa is spelt with a bet (x1w). For details 
see Dotan (1953), Allony (1973, 105, n.165). In the early medieval 
sources a terminological distinction was made between shewa and the 
vowels, the latter being referred to by Hebrew terms such as 0250 
‘kings’, ovin’o ‘signs’, nin’y3 ‘melodies’, niyiin ‘movements’ or Arabic 
terms such as muluk ‘kings’, naghamat ‘melodies’, musawwitat ‘sounding 
forms’, harakdat ‘movements’ and ’anhd? ‘inflections’. See, for example, 
Hidayat al-Qari’, Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 8II.L.2.1., 
also Allony (1963), Posegay (2020). 
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loss of prominence, involving centralization and truncating dura- 
tion. It has been recognized, however, that in some languages 
reduction involves pushing the vowels to the edges of the vowel 
space.’”° In some documented cases, this involves lowering vowels 
to [a], which is the vowel quality with the highest sonority.®*° This 
can be regarded as a strategy for preventing loss of prominence 
and maintaining duration. Such a strategy would be compatible 
with the conservative nature and orthoepic tendencies of the Ti- 
berian tradition. 

Other pre-modern traditions of Hebrew generally exhibit a 
less sonorous realization of vocalic shewa. 

In the Greek and Latin transcriptions, it is frequently repre- 


sented as an [e] quality, e.g.®" 
Septuagint 
Tépapa (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: 7773 Gen. 26.1 ‘to 


Tit 


Gerar’) 
Netwoa (Gottingen Septuagint | L [BHS]: 703 Ezra 2.22 
‘Netopha’) 


Origen 


79 See, for example, Crosswhite (2000; 2001; 2004). 

8° E.g. in the unstressed syllables of Belarussian: 'kol ‘pole’ > ka'la ‘pole’ 
(genitive); 'fept ‘whisper’ > fap'tats! ‘to whisper’. This phenomenon is 
discussed in the context of Tiberian Hebrew by Himmelreich (2019), 


although he does not apply it to the vocalic shewa. 


8! Data supplied by Ben Kantor. 
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yedovd (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 1173 Psa. 18.30 ‘a 
troop’) 


cepouda (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: nary Psa. 18.31 
‘refined’) 
Jerome 


bethula (Commentary on Isaiah, ed. Gryson, III.16.21 | 


mana ‘virgin’ [comments on Isa. 7.14]) 

mecchenaph (Commentary on Isaiah, ed. Gryson, VIII.7.11 

| L [BHS]: 43979 Isa. 24.16 ‘from the edge of’) 

In Origen, there is sometimes no vowel where Tiberian has 
a vocalic shewa, e.g. 

Gdaut (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]:*7a Psa. 30.10 ‘in 

my blood’) 

dAayav (Ambrosiana Palimpsest | L [BHS]: 7395 Psa. 46.5 

‘its streams’) 

In medieval Palestinian vocalization, an [e] (represented 
below by 8) or [i] vowel (represented below by x) is often used 
where Tiberian and vocalic shewa, e.g.** 

n[ijiaa (T-S NS 249.6, Dietrich 1968, 78* 

1 Chr 6.16 ‘of the resting of’) 


L [BHS]: nian 


maao’ (T-S 12.195, Kahle 1930, 84 | L [BHS]: aaaivr Psa. 
55.11 ‘they will go round’) 


82 Data supplied by Shai Heijmans. 
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The older layers of the Babylonian vocalization tradition 
appear to reflect a tendency to have zero where Tiberian has vo- 
calic shewa. This can be inferred, for example, from a vocalization 
such as the following (Yeivin 1985, §8.13): 


sid’ [i:so:6] (Yeivin 1985, §8.13 | L [BHS]: tio” Lev. 4.25 
‘the base of?) 


Here the yod is vocalized with hireq, which appears to have 
arisen due to the fact that this initial consonant clustered with 
the second consonant without an epenthetic [jso:6] > [i:so:6]. 

A few modern reading traditions realize vocalic shewa as 


the sonorous [a] vowel, as in Tiberian, e.g. 
Yemen 


[rafo.'im] (Ya’akov 2013, 1014 | L [BHS]: ox55 Isa. 26.19 
‘shades’) 


[la'maflo] (Ya’akov 2013, 1014 | L [BHS]: noyn> Ezra 9.6 
‘higher/above’) 


Western Kurdistan 

Salomo (Sabar 2013, 480 | nisbw ‘Solomon’) 

nasSama (Sabar 2013, 480 | naw3 ‘soul’) 
Eastern Kurdistan 

tafillim (Sabar 2013, 481 | p>5n ‘phylacteries’) 

barit mila (Sabar 2013, 481 | m1 na ‘circumcision’) 
Kerala (festive reading) 


[ga:do:'lo:] (Forsstr6m 2013, 462 | L [BHS]: 7773 ‘large (fs)’ 
Esther 8.15) 
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[ta'xe:le:de:] (Forsstrom 2013, 462 | L [BHS]: nan ‘blue’ 
Esther 8.15) 


In most Sefardi reading traditions vocalic shewa is realized 


higher in the region of [e], e.g. 
Baghdad 


matte'mol (Morag 1977, 67 | L [BHS]: biann Exod. 21.29 
‘from yesterday) 


Jerba 


?ag,gedo'la: (Katz 1977, 101 | L [BHS]: 19430 Exod. 14.31 
‘the big (fs)’) 


Aleppo 
fe'ne: (Katz 1981, 54 | L [BHS]: 138 Gen. 48.1 ‘years of?) 
Tripoli 
Se'lumu (Artom 1922, 6 | nit>w ‘Solomon’) 
Tunisia 
werox'bu (Henshke 2013, 864 | L [BHS]: i295) Exod. 15.1 
‘and its rider’) 


Karaite traditions (Lithuania, Poland, Ukraine, Crimea and 
Istanbul) 


ble-torat (Harviainen 2013, 457 | L [BHS]: nina ‘in the 
teaching of’ Psa. 119.1) 


Italy 


metunim (Ryzhik 2013, 363 | o-nn ‘moderate’ (mpl)) 
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Kerala (regular reading) 


[fefi!pon] (Forsstrom 2013, 461 | L [BHS]: jaw ‘adder’ 
Gen. 49.17) 


In Morocco, vocalic shewa is frequently realized as the high 


vowel [i], e.g. 


hagidula (Akun 2010, 186 | L [BHS]: 99539 Exod. 14.31 ‘the 
big (fs)’) 


Ashkenazi reading traditions often have zero where Tibe- 


rian has a vocalic shewa, e.g. 
Northeastern Ashkenazi 
[krej'vo] (Katz 1993, 74 | nainp ‘close’) 
[gvul] (Katz 1993, 74 | Diaz ‘border’) 
In some traditions, it is often realized as the central vowel 
[a], e.g. 
Mideastern Ashkenazi 
[modi:'nu] (Glinert 2013, 194 | mrt ‘country’) 
Central Ashkenazi 


[moadi:'no:] (Glinert 2013, 196 | mrt ‘country’) 


125.12. Contextually-Conditioned Realization of 
Shewa 
In the Tiberian tradition, when vocalic shewa occurs before a gut- 


tural consonant or the letter yod, it was realized with a different 


quality through an assimilatory process. Before a guttural (i.e. 
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ynnx) it was realized as a short vowel with the quality of the 


vowel on the guttural,® e.g. 
qaqa [beferk*a'yo:] ‘by your evaluation’ (Lev. 5.15) 
mm [vaha:'jo:] ‘and it became’ (Gen. 2.10) 
183 [be'?e:er] ‘well’ 
tix [mo'?0:06] ‘very’ 
nn [mi'hi:ir] ‘price’ 
yam [vihik'k*e:ey] ‘and your palate’ (Cant. 7.10) 
naiyn [muLfu:'ya:] ‘pressed’ (1 Sam. 26.7) 


Before yod, it was realized as a short vowel with the quality 


of short hireq [i],** e.g. 


88 Hidayat al-Qari’, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§IL.L.2.12.1, short version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.S.5.1. Some 
Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts substitute a vowel sign for the 
shewa in such contexts, explicitly marking the assimilation in quality, 
e.g. [T]N7nxa (T-S AS 68.100 | L [BHS]: yn7AK»d Psa. 119.76 ‘according 
to your promise’), ’a977 (T-S AS 68.100 | L [BHS]: 729-7 Psa. 119.80 
‘Jet my heart be’), 77nWx1,(T-S AS 68.100 | L [BHS]: 772Wxi Psa. 119.88 
‘and I will keep’), »393 (T-S AS 68.100 | L [BHS]: »3va Psa. 119.92 ‘in 
my affliction’) (Outhwaite 2020). 

*4 Hiddyat al-Qari’, short version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.S.5.2. 
Saadya, Kutub al-Lugha (ed. Dotan 1997, 468-72). Treatise on the Shewa 
(CUL Or 1080.13.3.2, fol. 2v.). Some Non-Standard Tiberian manu- 
scripts explicitly mark this pronunciation before yod by vocalizing with 
a hireq, e.g. ova (T-S AS 44.35 | L [BHS]: ova Lam. 3.57 ‘on the day’) 
(Outhwaite 2020). 
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ova [bi'jo:om] ‘on the day’ (Gen. 2.17) 

Sx Ww [lijisr*o:'?e:el] ‘to Israel (Gen. 46.2) 
owrnn [hatt"ijo:'fi:im] ‘the goats’ (Gen. 30.35) 
wath [t"adammi'ju:un] ‘you liken’ (Isa. 40.18) 


According to the introduction to Kitab al-Khilaf, where Ben 
Asher vocalized a preposition 5 or 1 followed by yod thus 5x7) 
‘to Israel’, Ben Naftali vocalized the first letter with hireq with no 
vowel on the yod, i.e. 5x7") (Lipschtitz 1965, 18). The pronun- 
ciation of the reading of Ben Asher was [lijisr*s:'?e:el], the shewa 
being pronounced as [i] before the yod. In the reading of Ben 
Naftali, the sequence [iji] was contracted to a long vowel. As we 
shall see below, long vowels in syllables closed by a shewa must 
have had an epenthetic of the same quality, as was the case with 
long vowels in closed syllables in word-final position (81.2.5.6.). 
Ben Naftali’s reading, therefore, can be represented [li:is- 
r’o:'?erel]. 

Among the early model manuscripts, C frequently exhibits 
the type of reading of shewa before yod attributed to Ben Naftali. 
Such vocalizations are common also in manuscripts with Non- 
Standard Tiberian vocalization after the prefixed particles 5, 2 


and 1, i.e. types of vocalization such as 5x79, Dxqwra, DxTw"1.8 


8° For this type of vocalization in Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts 
see Ginsburg (1897, 578), Kahle (1930, 58”), Morag (1959, 233-34), 
Blapp (2017, 40-41, 76, 204). 
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12.5,1.9, Hatef Signs 


The shewa sign is combined with some of the basic vowel signs 
to form the so-called hatef signs. In the standard Tiberian vocali- 


zation these compound signs include: 


hatef patah (x) [a] 
hatef segol (x) | [el 


hatef qames_ | (x) | [9] 


In such signs the vocalic reading of the shewa is made ex- 
plicit and also its quality. 
In the Aleppo Codex (A) there are sporadic examples of a 


hatef hireq sign,® e.g. 


A: ai»pnna imnwn (Psa. 14.1 ‘they have acted corruptly and 
have done abominable deeds’ | L [BHS]: :>yna annwa) 


In hatef signs the shewa sign is normally placed to the right 
of the vowel sign. There are, however, some isolated variant 
forms of hatef signs in the early manuscripts in which the shewa 


sign is placed under or above the vowel sign. When the 


86 There are five cases of this sign in A; cf. Yeivin (1968, 21). Hatef hireq 
is attested also in some manuscripts with Non-Standard Tiberian 


vocalization. 
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component signs are stacked in this way, one of the components 
is sometimes placed inside the open space of the letter under 
which it is marked. Variants of this nature are attested, for 
example, in A (Yeivin 1968, 17). In L several of the hatef patah 
signs are the result of later corrections of an original simple shewa 
sign by the scribe of L, Samuel ben Jacob, or a later hand. In 
many such cases, the hatef sign is misshapen with the vowel sign 
component often squeezed into the space above the shewa sign 
(Phillips 2020). 


A: q7i5n7 ‘it was rent asunder’ (Isa. 24.19) 


peer 


L: — n5p ‘the curse of? (Jud. 9.57) 


The stacking of shewa above the vowel sign and writing in- 
side the letter, especially het and he, is common in Non-Standard 
Tiberian manuscripts.*°’ 

The default pronunciation of vocalic shewa with the quality 


of [a] was equivalent to that of the hatef patah sign (x). Both the 


8” Kahle (1930, 58*), Diez Macho (1963, 37) and Blapp (2017, 79). 
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vocalic shewa and the vowels expressed by hatef signs were short 
vowels that, in principle, had the same quantity as short vowels 
in closed unstressed syllables, which were represented in stand- 
ard Tiberian vocalization by a simple vowel sign. So, the vocalic 
shewa in a word such as np2n ‘you cover’ (Job 21.26) would have 
been read with the same quality and quantity as the patah in the 
closed syllable that follows it: [t'ayas'se:]. Likewise, the hatef 
patah in 777 [ha'me:ley] ‘interrogative + king’ would have been 
read with the same quality and quantity as the patah in 707 
[ham'me:ley] ‘the king’. Evidence for this is found in the Treatise 


on the Shewa published by K. Levy: 


It is an established fact that every letter that has a ‘light’ 
(i.e. short) vowel requires a shewa unless this is precluded 
by a dagesh (in the following letter), as we exemplified at 
the beginning of our treatise, 72n7—7200, or by a shewa 
that is adjacent to it, i.e. after it, as in 07728; the ’alef has 
a short vowel, and were it not for the shewa that comes 


after it, we would have given it a shewa.** 


The author of this treatise did not feel that there was a 
quantity difference between the vowel written with the hatef sign 
and the vowel represented by the full vowel sign. In his view, it 
was the syllable structure that necessitated the notational 


distinction and not the quantity of the vowel segment. The 


88 sp paonA NOD WIToR Aya 7k NON ANA RW 1D 75 72.85) FANN 5D 7x nam 
AONOR OTIS TIP ATA IR TINK NI RW Ay Is T2A0 T2AA NIP Dix 
nw > sidya ata Toe xwe xdin qa, ed. Levy (1936, 72). The lacunae 
in Levy's text can now be supplied from the Geniza manuscript, CUL Or 
1080.13.3.2, fol. 2v; cf. Yeivin (1981, 46), Eldar (1988, 127). 
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shortness of the vowel in a closed syllable was indicated by the 
dagesh or shewa on the subsequent consonant. For the sake of 
economy of notation, no additional sign was added to the vowel 
sign. 

Further evidence for the quantitative equivalence of shewa 
and hatef vowels, on the one hand, and short vowels represented 
by full vowel signs in closed unstressed syllables, on the other, 
can be found in the use of the hatef signs and shewa in a variety 
of Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts from the Cairo Genizah. 
These manuscripts sometimes represent short vowels in closed 
unstressed syllables with a hatef sign and represent short [a] ina 


closed unstressed syllable by a shewa sign, e.g. 
pmax> (T-S A21.14, Khan 1991, 863 | L [BHS]: oanax> 
Gen. 35.12 ‘to Abraham’) 
oyan (T-S A2.30 | L [BHS]: ovan Exod. 9.27 ‘this time’)®° 
nx} (CUL Or 1080.A3.21 | L [BHS]: nqaxi Num. 6.2 ‘and 
you will say’) 
mwa (T-S AS 67.133 | L [BHS]: nwa Deut. 14.28 ‘in the 
year’) 
In manuscripts with vocalization, both those in the Genizah 


and those written in Europe, a hatef qames sign is frequently 


marked on a closed syllable, e.g. 


8° The data for this and the following two examples were supplied by 
Estara Arrant. 
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Genizah manuscripts 


msn (T-S A13.18, Blapp 2017, 125 | L [BHS]: Anan Psa. 
90.12 ‘wisdom’) 


nan (T-S A13.18, Blapp 2017, 125 | L [BHS]: nan Psa. 
90.10 ‘their strength’) 


European manuscripts 


951 (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 230 | L [BHS]: 23 
2 Sam. 15.19 ‘foreigner’) 


793m) (ASCNON B.I.1r, Pilocane 2004, 29 | L [BHS]: 723m 
Num. 27.1 ‘Hoglah’) 


Even some of the Standard Tiberian Masoretic codices 
contain a few cases of hatef signs and shewa in closed unstressed 
syllables,” e.g. 


oavina (L [BHS], Exod. 9.11 ‘on the magicians’) 
patna (L [BHS], Exod. 30.8 ‘the evening’) 

ipim (L [BHS], 2 Sam. 10.11 ‘they are strong’) 

Taw (L [BHS], Josh. 7.25 ‘he brings trouble on you’) 
wisn (L [BHS], Jud. 16.2, ‘and we will kill him’) 
72/9 (B | L [BHS]: 7919 Lev. 20.3 ‘to Molech’) 


The hatef qames representing a short games in a closed syl- 
lable occurs in a number of imperatives in the model manuscripts 
in forms that could be confused with suffix conjugation forms 


with a long games. In such cases, the use of the hatef in a closed 


°° Yeivin (1968, 18), Dotan (1985). 
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syllable clearly has orthoepic motivations. Hatef qames signs are 
marked frequently in this context in A (Yeivin 1968, 19), e.g. 


177W) (A | L [BHS]: 117v1 Jer. 49.28 ‘and destroy!’) 
32 (A | L [BHS]: wa Ezek. 32.20 ‘drag away!’) 
mat (A | L [BHS]: 7421 2 Chron. 6.42 ‘remember!’) 
They are found occasionally in L, e.g. 


maw (L | A: mw 1 Chron. 29.18 ‘keep!’, Masora parva in 
L and A: 40n 5 ‘unique with short [qames]’) 


According to a medieval source, the Rabbanite authority 
Hai Gaon (tenth-eleventh centuries) recommended the use of 
hatef qames in such words to ensure that the vowel was read cor- 
rectly with a short vowel (Harkavy 1970, 24). 

In the Masoretic literature, the root h-t-p is, in fact, is 
employed not only to describe short vowels in open syllables but 


also those in closed syllables, e.g. 
Fon mex pwd 52 spa ARDY nw do 


Whenever the verb is from the root ‘to fear’, (the prefix) 

has a long vowel (e.g. 187 [jizr'2u:] ‘they fear’), whenever 

it is from the root ‘to see’, (the prefix) has a short vowel 

(e.g. ix? [jin'?u:] ‘they see’).”" 

Furthermore, in medieval Judaeo-Arabic texts with Tibe- 
rian vocalization, shewa and hatef patah are used to represent Ar- 


abic short /a/ in both open and closed syllables, e.g. 


°! Baer and Strack (1879, 31); cf. Ben-David (1957a, 14-15). 
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T1T5x [?aldu:d] ‘the worm’ (T-S Ar. 8.3, fol. 16v, Khan 
1992a, 107) 


*1np?2 [yalaqtani:] ‘you created me’ (T-S Ar. 8.3, fol. 16v, 
Khan 1992a, 107) 


The use of hatef signs to indicate short vowels in unstressed 
closed syllables was the regular practice in the so-called ‘com- 
pound system’ of Babylonian vocalization. In this variety of Bab- 
ylonian vocalization, short vowels in both open and closed sylla- 
bles were regularly represented by different signs from those used 
to indicate long vowels. Most of the signs marking short vowels 
were formed by combining a vowel sign with the Babylonian hitfa 
sign, equivalent to Tiberian shewa, and so were formally equiva- 
lent to the Tiberian hatef signs. The hitfa sign was placed over the 
vowel sign in unstressed syllables closed by dagesh in Tiberian or 
under the vowel sign in unstressed syllables closed by shewa in 


Tiberian or by a word-final consonant,” e.g. 

v¥an (Tiberian: van [hib'bizit*] ‘he watched’) 

nv? (Tiberian: 7inv> [jif'mo:or] ‘he guards’) 

In such compound Babylonian vocalization, the consonant 
following the vowel is typically not marked by a dagesh sign or 
shewa sign (digsha and hitfa in Babylonian terminology). The 


compound Babylonian system, therefore, marked on the vowels 


what the Tiberian system marked on the following consonant, 


° For further details see Yeivin (1985, 364-69) and the summaries in 
Khan (2013f) and Heijmans (2016). 
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one of the purposes of both being to indicate the shortness of the 


vowel. 


1.2.5.2. Syllabification and Metrical Structure 


In the Tiberian Masoretic literature a consonant with a vocalic 
shewa or a hatef vowel sign was not considered to stand inde- 
pendently, but was said to be bound to the following consonant. 
Thus the word m50n ‘you shall count’ (Lev. 23.16) was consid- 
ered to have been composed of two prosodic units [tis—paru:]. 
The sources refer to these prosodic units by the Arabic term 
maqta‘ (literally: ‘point of cutting off), which is used in the Ara- 
bic grammatical literature to refer to a syllable. The treatise 
Hidayat al-Qari’ notes that syllables thus formed have the status 
of words, i.e., they can stand independently: 


‘Another of its [i.e. the shewa’s] features is that it divides a 
word into (units) that have the status of words. This is 
because every letter at the end of a word is quiescent when 
it is deprived of an accompanying vowel and this letter that 
is deprived of a vowel is the stopping point (mahatt) of the 
word and its place of division (maqta‘), as in mwx a, in 
which the tav is the stopping point of the word, and ‘Tix, in 
which the resh is the stopping point of the word, and so 
forth. A quiescent shewa in the middle of a word has the 
same status, for it is in a sense a stopping point on account 


of its quiescence, for example 0°3597WNNM ‘and the satraps’ 
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of these two expressions has the status of three words (ka- 


lim) on account of the quiescent shewa’.”° 


In various passages in Hidayat al-Qari’ there are references 
to the fact that a vocalic shewa or hatef vowel is read more quickly 
than a following full vowel sign, e.g. ‘The shewa makes a letter 
mobile and causes it to be uttered quickly, so that one cannot 
tarry on that letter’,** ‘The shewa moves quickly forwards’.* By 
contrast, a vowel is read more slowly, e.g. ‘A vowel has an indis- 
soluble feature, namely slowness and steadiness’.°° A vocalic 
shewa was considered to be in a subordinate relationship to a fol- 
lowing vowel. In some Masoretic treatises, the shewa is referred 
to as a khadim ‘servant’ and the vowels are muluk ‘kings’.°” This 
would be analogous to the relationship of a conjunctive accent, 
also referred to in the treatises as a khadim, with a following dis- 
junctive accent. 

These descriptions can be interpreted as referring to the 
rhythmic structure of the prosodic unit consisting of a vocalic 


shewa followed by a vowel whereby this unit is a prosodic foot 


°8 Hidadyat al-Qari’?, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§II.L.2.10.3. 

°* Hiddayat al-Qari’, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§IL.L.2.12.4.2.: Jota nad x tnx yan 8d nn Apia p01 AaNdK Tam gwdx 
ane. 

°° Hiddyat al-Qari’?, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
SIL.L.2.12.4.2.: oxtp 5x8 ayoa Jann? xwdex. 

% Hidayat al-Qari’, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 


§I1.L.2.12.7.: ngandsi oxandsx om aAprxan xd aby ond. 


9” E.g. CUL T-S NS 301.84. 
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consisting of an iambic metrical pattern with a weak syllable fol- 
lowed by a strong syllable. This can be represented thus: (. *), 
where the brackets enclose the syllables of the foot, the star * 
represents the strong prominent syllable and the dot the weak 
syllable. On a prosodic level, therefore, the phonetic realization 
of a word such as 50m would consist of three syllables parsed 


into two feet: 
[(t"is.) (p*a.'Rus] 
GC) GC) 


A number of features reflect the prosodic weakness of the 
syllable of a vocalic shewa. One feature is the neutralization of 
the original vowel quality (see below). Another feature is the oc- 
casional loss of gemination of a consonant with vocalic shewa. 
This applies in particular to sibilants, sonorants (yod, lamed, mem, 
nun) and qof, which constitute relative weak consonants. The 
omission of the dagesh in such forms varies across the medieval 


manuscripts, e.g. in L: 
oraywn ‘the frames’ (1 Kings 7.28, < oradwa) 
nat ‘and he spoke (Gen. 8.15, etc. < 1a7°1) 


natn ‘the one speaking’ (Gen. 45.12, etc. < tat~an ‘the one 
speaking’) 


onwnia ‘with bronze fetters’ (Jud. 16.21 < onwnia ) 


°8 Even though he was unaware of the medieval sources described here, 
J. McCarthy (1979, 162) recognized that the vowel of shewa was not 
shorter in quantity than other short vowels but rather was prosodically 
weak due to its being bound to the following vowel in a foot. 
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15a ‘sing praise’ (Jer. 31.7, < 355n) 
Wp ‘let them seek’ (1 Sam. 16.16, < wp2) 


The Masoretic notion of maqta‘, therefore, can be equated 
with the notion of foot in the prosodic hierarchy rather than 
syllable. 

In the representation above of the prosody of the 150n it 
will be noticed that the first syllable by itself has the status of a 
foot, i.e. [(t'is.) (p'a.'pu:)], where feet are marked by rounded 
brackets. This is in conformity with the current state of research 
on the typology of the metrical phonology of the world’s lan- 
guages. The foot (p"a.'Ru:), as remarked, is iambic, i.e. it consists 
of two syllables, of which the second is the stronger. It is a binary 
foot consisting of a light syllable with one mora, viz. CV, and a 
heavy syllable consisting of two morae, viz. CVV. In many lan- 
guages with metrical phonology with binary feet, the feet may be 
binary either in the number of their syllables, as in the foot 
(CVCVV), which is known as a syllabic foot, or in the number of 
their morae, known as a moraic foot. This means that a heavy 
syllable with two morae, viz. CVV or CVC, normally represented 
in metrical phonology by (*), could function as a foot in the met- 
rical scansion of a word alongside a syllabic foot.°® The metrical 
parsing of m50n [t*is.p"a.'ru:] would, therefore, be [(*), (. *)]. 

The CVC syllable with a vowel [t"is], which constitutes an 
independent foot, would be metrically stronger than the first syl- 


lable of the foot (. *), which is represented by a shewa sign. This 


*® For the typology of feet in iambic metrical systems see Hayes (1985; 
1995), Kager (1993, 383; 2007, 200-201). 
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would conform to the medieval descriptions cited above, which 
state that a vowel has the feature of ‘slowness and steadiness’ 
whereas a shewa ‘moves quickly forwards’. The CVC syllable 
[tis] would, however, be lesser in prominence than the final CVV 
syllable with the main stress ['Ru:]. These differences in promi- 
nence can be represented by a metrical grid.’” In the grid the 
relative prominences are marked by differences in heights of col- 


umns of index marks: 


Level 3 x 

Level 2 x x 

Level 1 x x x 
(*) (. *) 
(this) (p'a. 'Ru:) 


As can be seen, the syllable with the main stress is the most 
prominent. This stress occurs on the strong syllable of the (. *) 
foot. 

The foot is of relevance for some phonological processes in 
the Tiberian pronunciation tradition, such as the conditioning of 
the allophones of resh (81.1.20.) and the retraction of stress 
(81.2.6.). This is a key justification for the reality of such metrical 
constituents (Nespor and Vogel 2012). 


1 For hierarchical arrangement of linguistic rhythm on a grid see, for 
example, Liberman and Prince (1977), Hayes (1995, 26-31) and Halle 
and Vergnaud (1987). In a study of the metrical phonology of Tiberian 
Hebrew, Hovav (1984, 87-211) argues for the need to combine foot 
structures with grids. 
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As remarked, the phonetic realization of a word such as ip 
[‘go:.ol] should be parsed metrically as a single trochaic foot con- 
sisting of a strong syllable and a weak epenthetic syllable, which 
can be represented (* .). The weak syllable [ol] is bimoraic, so, 
in terms of its morae should be classified as heavy. It is somewhat 
unusual for a moraically heavy syllable to be the weak syllable 
of a binary foot (Kager 2007), but it is preferable to consider it 
as belonging together with the preceding syllable in the same foot 
constituent. The epenthetic syllable [VC] is weak and never 
stressed. Moreover, there is evidence from the distribution of the 
allophones of resh (81.1.20.) and the pattern of the retraction of 
accents (81.2.6.) for the parsing of two heavy syllables together 
as a single trochaic foot (* .). As for the occurrence of a trochaic 
foot in the foot inventory of Tiberian Hebrew together with the 
iambic foot (. *), it should be noted that the moraic foot consist- 
ing of CVV or CVC, which is a very frequent foot, is, in fact, best 
analysed as trochaic, although by convention it is normally rep- 
resented (*). This is because the main prominence is on the first 
vowel mora, which is the most sonorous segment of the syllable, 
ie. CVV, CVC (Kager 1993). A word-final syllabic sequence such 
as ['go:ol] can be preceded by a vocalic shewa, e.g. Sipa ‘with a 
voice’, which should be analysed metrically as an amphibrach 


GP De 


I.2.5.3. Phonological Principles 


In the vast majority of cases, vocalic shewa and hatef vowels can 
be regarded as having the synchronic status of epenthetic vowels. 


Very often, vocalic shewas in the Tiberian reading tradition occur 
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where historically there were originally lexical vowels. These 


vowels were of different qualities, e.g. 
any [yixt*a'vu:] ‘they (m) write’ (< *yaktubi) 
050 [safo:'Ri:im] ‘books’ (< *siparim) 
o” 27 [davo:'Ri:tim] ‘words’ (< *dabarim) 


The vocalic shewa, however, does not preserve the quality 
of the historical lexical vowel; rather, the shewa is a vowel with 
a neutralized quality, i.e., the maximally open vowel [a], in some 
circumstances modified by assimilation to its phonetic 
environment. As remarked, before a guttural, it was realized as a 
short vowel with the quality of the vowel on the guttural and 
before yod it was realized as a short vowel with the quality of 
short hireq [i]. Shortness and non-rounded vowel quality and also 
the copying of the quality of an adjacent vowel are characteristic 
features of epenthetic vowels (Hall 2011, 1581). In examples 
such as those cited for the reduction of lexical vowels to epen- 
thetic vocalic shewa, the motivation for the vowel is no longer 
lexical but rather phonotactic, in that it breaks illicit clusters of 
consonants on the phonetic level. Lexical vowels can be reduced 
to zero in contexts where licit sequences of consonants are the 


result, e.g. 
35 [malxe:] ‘kings of (< *malaké) 
Sginw [lifmu:'?erel] ‘to Samuel’ (< *la-Sami’él) 


According to this analysis of vocalic shewa, it would have 
to be assumed that the original vowel is absent at some 


underlying level of the phonological derivation of words and an 
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epenthetic vowel is introduced at the phonetic surface level. A 
/CC/ cluster at the onset of a syllable in word-initial position is 


broken by an epenthetic and this can be represented thus:'°" 


/mqo.mo/ _—[ma.gqo:.'mo:] ‘his place’ iAipa 
/yix.tvii/ [yix.ta.'vur] ‘they write’ ian 
/sf5.ri.m/ [sa.fo:.'Ri:.im] ‘books’ D0 
/dv5.1i.m/ —_[da.vo:.'Ri:.im] ‘words’ O27 


The only exception was the shewa in forms of the feminine 
numeral ovnw / *nw ‘two’ and the first component in Mwy onw 
‘twelve’, which was silent ['fta:jim] / [fte:] / [fterem]. It is for 
this reason that in many medieval manuscripts the accent yetiv is 


written on these words, e.g. 
L: = ornw (Lev. 23.17) 
L, A: onw (Ezek. 1.11, 41.24) 


The rule of the accent yetiv is that it occurs on a vowel that 
is in the first syllable of a word. If the accent syllable is preceded 
by another vowel, including vocalic shewa, yetiv cannot occur but 
is replaced by pashta, e.g. nXta ‘with this’ (Num. 16.28) (Yeivin 
1980, 198-99). According to some sources, the word was 


pronounced by the Tiberian Masoretes with a prosthetic vowel: 


10! Such underlying representations without the epenthetic vowel are 
adopted in analyses of Tiberian Hebrew made within the framework of 
generative phonology and optimality theory, e.g. Prince (1975), 
Greenstein (1992), Malone (1993), Coetzee (1999), Edzard (2013). 
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[?ef't'a:sjim],'°? although this vowel is not written in the 
manuscripts. According to the author of Hiddyat al-Qari’ old and 
reliable codices (al-masahif al-‘utuq al-jiyad) mark pashta (D°hw) 
rather than yetiv (o’nw) on this word,'® and this is occasionally 


found in the extant early codices, e.g. 
C: thw (Ezek. 1.11) 


This can be interpreted as reflecting that the word was read 
with a prosthetic vowel, on account of which the accented vowel 
was not the first vowel of the word. 

An anonymous Masoretic treatise indicates that there was 


variation in the way the word was read: 


As for o°nw, some people read this word with a mobile shin 
(i.e. a mobile shewa on the shin) on account of the necessity 
(of doing so) due to the fact it occurs in initial position and 
with strengthening of tav (i.e. with dagesh). Some people 
do not permit the reading of the shin as mobile and add a 
hamza (i.e. glottal stop, °alef) before pronouncing it, 
although it is not written, in order to be able to pronounce 
the shin as quiescent (i.e. pronounce the shewa on the shin 


as quiescent). This (latter) is our reading.’ 


102 Cf. the Treatise on the Shewa and the other sources discussed by Levy 
(1936, 31-33), also Hidayat al-Qari’, long version, edition in vol. 2 of 
this book, §II.L.2.12.5, and an anonymous Masoretic treatise CUL T-S 
NS 301.21. 


103 Long version, MS II Firkovitch, Evr.-Arab II 418, fols. 21r-21v. 


104 TI Firkovitch, Evr.-Arab II 365, fol. 6r: 79 0x28 7a nNoDdK AIA ONw 
rand? xd 19 oni xndbx TIwn yo xtnaxds a> pwox Jonna KART 
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The silent shewa in o’nw / "nw / o’nw could be explained by 
the analysis of the shin as extrasyllabic and not part of the onset 
of the syllable. Moreover, if the cluster /ft"/ were considered an 
onset, this would violate the normal principle of rising sonority 
of syllable onsets (Ewen and Hulst 2001, 136-41, 147-50; 
Hoberman 1989): 

/§.t°@/ [f.'thez] AW 

By contrast, in the imperative verbal form nnw ‘drink (ms)!’ 
(Gen. 24.14) the shin and the tav form the onset of a syllable and 
are split by an epenthetic: /J6é/ [fa.'@e:]. 

The variant reading of nw / *nw / onw with a vocalic 
shewa reported in the aforementioned Masoretic treatise could be 
regarded as an epenthetic that was introduced late the transmis- 
sion of the reading tradition after the rule of fricativization of 
post-vocalic n52731 consonants had ceased to operate.’ 

When the preposition j/ ‘from’ is prefixed to the word n»nw 
/ nw / Mwy onw and the nun is assimilated to the shin, two 
processes are attested. In Jud. 16.28. the shin is geminated and 
the shewa is read vocalic, resulting in the pronunciation of the 


tav as a fricative: 


L, A: ry *nwn nnx-opi [miffa'6e:] ‘avenge of one of my eyes’ 
(Jud. 16.28) 


atm pwds poon vx 7572 de> anon xd1 gna por bap nian Pra pwr Ponn 
RINNIP 77. 


15 For this phenomenon after guttural consonants see §1.2.5.4. below. 
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In Jonah 4.11 the shin remains ungeminated and the hireq 
of the prefixed preposition is lengthened in compensation. The 


lengthening is indicated by a ga‘ya: 


L: 129 Mwy-ornwa Haq ‘more than twelve myriads’ (Jonah 
4.11) 


The author of the aforementioned anonymous Masoretic 
treatise states that in the tradition he is familiar with the shewa 
of the shin in o’nwn is silent. He indicates, however, that some 
people read the shewa here vocalic and maintain the dagesh in 
the tav.'° 

In word-internal position, the sequence /CCC/ is in 
principle syllabified /C.CC/, i.e. the second consonant is 
syllabified as an onset, and the cluster of the second and third 
consonants at the onset of the second syllable are split by a 


vocalic shewa, e.g., 
/yix.t'vi/ = [yiy.t'a.'vu:r] ana 
‘They write’ 


A shewa under a geminated letter with dagesh within a word 


was likewise vocalic, e.g. 
/ham.ml3.yi.m/ [ham.ma.lo:.yi:.im] o29An 


‘The kings’ (Gen. 14.17) 


1.2.5.4. Hatef Signs on Guttural Consonants 


The discussion above concerning the epenthetic vocalic shewa 


has been concerned so far with cases in which it has developed 


106 TJ Firkovitch, Evr.-Arab. II 365, fol. 21r. 
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from a historical lexical vowel. Another motivation for an 
epenthetic vowel was to introduce an ahistorical vowel between 
two consonants for orthoepic purposes. This applies in particular 
to the frequent insertion of an epenthetic after a guttural 
consonant (nynx) where there was no historical lexical vowel in 
a sequence where the guttural originally closed a syllable in 
word-medial position and was in contact with a following 
consonant. These epenthetics are regularly written with hatef 
signs in the standard Tiberian tradition. The process can be 


analysed as involving the following stages. 


(i) The historical syllable structure reflects the morphological 
pattern of the grammatical form in question, e.g. the prefix 
conjugation verb 15: ‘they go up’ would have the historical 
syllable structure *ja{.li, in line with, for example, inv” 
‘they drink’. This can be regarded also as the underlying 
phonological syllable structure /ja{.li/. 


(ii) A short epenthetic is added after the guttural. This creates 
a short open phonetic syllable [CV], viz. [ja.fa.lu:]. 


(iii) The vowel in the syllable preceding the guttural is 
lengthened, viz. [ja:.{a.lu:]. This is likely to have come 
about due to a metrical constraint on having a sequence of 
a light CV syllable and a following weak epenthetic sylla- 
ble. 


In such syllabifications involving gutturals in word-medial 


position the epenthetic copies the quality of the preceding vowel: 
/jas.la/ > [ja:.fa.'lu:] 5p ‘they go up’ 
/neS.15/ >  [he:.$e.'lo:] bpm ‘he brought up’ 
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/toh.rd/ > — [t'o:.ho.'Ro:] = 740 ‘cleansing’ 


A similar process applies to sequences in which a monocon- 
sonantal preposition is attached to a word beginning with a gut- 


tural, e.g. 


/be?.00.m/ > _ [be:.?e.'do:.0om] DITNA 


‘in Edom’ (Gen. 36.32): 


The fact that an underlying short /e/ and short /o/ in forms 
such as /hef.la/ and /t‘oh.r3/ surface in the phonetic form with 
a segol and games quality respectively, rather than as sere and 
holem, suggests that the lengthening was a late rule, both dia- 
chronically and synchronically, in the derivation. The derivation 


can be posited to be as follows: 

/heS.1i/ > (i) [he.%e.'lu:] > (ii) [he:.¢e.'lu:] 

/t‘oh.r3/ > (i) [t*>.ho.'Ro:] > (ii) [t*>:.ho.'Ro:] 

The short vowel phonemes /e/ and /o/ are normally 
realized with the quality of [e] and [9] respectively when they 
are short and [e:] and [o:] when they are lengthened in syllables 
with the main stress, e.g. 19 /lev/ ['le:.ev] ‘heart’, 1) /{oz/ 


['fo:.0z] ‘strength’ (§1.2.3.2.). In a few sporadic cases the /e/ and 


/o/ vowels before gutturals are realized as [e:] and [o:], e.g. 
myn (Hab. 1.15 ‘he has brought up’) 
myn (Jud. 6.28 ‘it was offered up’) 


Here the epenthetic hatef on the guttural has its default 
quality of [a], since a hatef does not have the qualities of holem 
or sere. These forms could be interpreted as reflecting a grammat- 


icalization of the phonetic syllable structure in the environment 
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of gutturals with a lengthened vowel before the guttural, 
whereby it is encoded in the underlying phonological form as a 


long vowel phoneme, viz. 
/heé.Sli/ [he:.fa.'lu:] 
/ho.9%15/ [ho:.£a.'lo:] 


Manuscripts with Babylonian vocalization exhibits many 
forms in which stage (ii) posited above for the development of 
most Tiberian forms (e.g. /hef.li/ > (i) [he.fe.'lu:] > (ii) 
[he:.%e.'lu:]) does not seem to have taken place, with the result 
that the vowel before the guttural remained short or was elided. 
This is reflected in the following pattern of vocalization of gut- 
tural consonants (Yeivin 1985, 313). Such a syllabification was 
allowed because in the Babylonian tradition there was no con- 
straint on the sequence of two weak CV syllables or on clusters 


of consonants in syllable onsets (Khan 2019): 


7733 [nfa'ro:] or [nafa'ro:] ‘young woman’ (1 Kings 1.3 | L 
[BHS]: 773) 


ATE = 


ny [jfa'mi:d] or [jafa'mi:3] ‘He will build up’ (Prov. 29.4 

| L [BHS]: tay") 

In the metrical scansion of medieval Hebrew poetry in 
Spain, the vowel before a guttural with a hatef vowel is, likewise, 
treated as a short vowel, e.g. nvyn is scanned as CVCVCV 
(Delgado 2020). 

The Greek transcriptions in Origen’s Hexapla also reflect a 


pronunciation in which the lengthening of the vowel before the 
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guttural had not taken place. This is seen in the following exam- 
ples, in which epsilon reflects a short vowel:!°” 
eety§ (Ambrosiana palimpsest | L [BHS]: mbyn Psa. 89.46 
‘you wrapped’) 
ceAt0 (Ambrosiana palimpsest | L [BHS]: nop Psa. 30.4 
‘you lifted up’) 
eeueded (Ambrosiana palimpsest | L [BHS]: ntavn Psa. 31.9 
‘you established’) 
This suggests that the late lengthening of the vowel before 


the guttural is a feature specific to the careful reading of the Ti- 


berian tradition. 


The motivation for the introduction of the epenthetic be- 
tween a guttural and a following consonant was orthoepic. Gut- 
turals were weak consonants in the reading tradition and efforts 
were made to ensure that they were not slurred over. Acoustically 
the epenthesis made the gutturals more perceptible when sepa- 
rated from the following consonant’ and this facilitated their 
preservation in the reading. 

Although there is a tendency for gutturals to be followed 
by epenthetic vowels where parallel forms have silent shewa, this 
is not a universal rule. It is sometimes possible to identify addi- 
tional phonotactic and metrical factors that appear to have con- 
ditioned the occurrence of the hatef vowels in certain forms with 
gutturals in contrast to other forms that have silent shewa. 


107 Data supplied by Ben Kantor. 
108 Cf. Hall (2011, 1577-78), who discusses this function of epenthesis 
in languages. 
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As shown by DeCaen (2003) and Alvestad and Edzard 
(2009), one factor that conditions the occurrence of hatef vowels 
on gutturals, at least on het, is sonority of the following 
consonant. They have shown that a hatef vowel tends to occur 
when the following consonant is high in sonority, e.g. in witm ‘he 
ploughs’ (Hos. 10.11), where the consonant is a sonorant rhotic, 
but exhibits a greater tendency to be omitted when the following 
consonant is lower in sonority, e.g. "1m? ‘he ceases’ (1 Sam. 9.5). 
This is motivated by the principle that the optimal contact 
between two adjacent syllables is where the onset of the second 
syllable is stronger than the offset (coda) of the preceding syllable 
(Vennemann 1988, 40), and so the contact with a following weak 
sonorous onset is eliminated by an intervening hatef vowel. 

Variations, however, occur in inflections of the same verb, 
where the same consonants are involved, e.g. 11Wm’ ‘they 
consider’ (Isa. 13.17) vs. iawn ‘they consider’ (Psa. 35.20). In 
such cases the hatef appears to have been motivated by a metrical 
factor, namely the disfavouring of a rhythmic clash. This is seen 
in a metrical grid representation of the two forms. In these grids 
feet are marked in the first row. It will be assumed that feet after 
the main stress are extrametrical (marked with angular brackets 


< >). Evidence for this extrametricality is presented below. 


Level 3 

Level 2 x x x 
Level 1 x x x 
Feet: (*) (*) <*> 


jah. ‘fo. vu 
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Level 3 x 
Level 2 x x 
Level 1 x x x x x 
Feet i aE | (* 
ja. ha fo. ‘vu. sun 


The grid representation displays the varying degrees of the 
relative prominence of syllables. These include epenthetic sylla- 
bles, syllables containing a vowel without the main accent, and 
syllables with the main accent (represented as levels 1, 2 and 3 
respectively in the grids above). It is likely that the insertion of 
the syllable with the hatef vowel in the second form was favoured 
since it created grid euphony by repairing a potential rhythmic 
clash caused by two syllables of the same prominence before the 


stress,'°? as shown in the following grid: 


Level 3 x 

Level 2 x x % 

Level 1 x x x x 

Feet © ¢ ) 
‘jah. fo: ‘vu. un 


In the standard Tiberian tradition a shewa is in principle 
silent on a guttural when the syllable of the guttural receives the 


main accent and it is followed by another syllable, e.g. 


yivAW [fo:.'ma:.af.nu:] ‘we heard’ (Deut. 5.24) 


109 A clash is the occurrence of two adjacent metrically strong elements 
with the same prominence. A lapse is the occurrence of two adjacent 
metrically weak elements; cf. Prince (1983), Selkirk (1984). 
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emnw [fo:.'la.ah.ti:] ‘I sent’ (Num. 22.37) 


If the accent moves forward after the attachment of a suffix 


in such forms, however, a hatef appears, e.g. 

mivaw [fa.ma:.fa.'nu:ho:] ‘we heard it’ (Psa. 123.6) 

These phenomena can also be explained on metrical 
grounds if we posit, as remarked above, that syllables after the 
main accent are extrametrical and unfooted.'’® The word iipnaw 
can be represented thus (extrametrical syllables in angular 
brackets): 

fo. ‘ma: af. nu: 

(*) (* .) < * > 

Here, since the syllable following the guttural is extramet- 
rical and unfooted there is no rhythmic motivation for a hatef, 
which is a weak syllable that is obligatorily footed and metrically 


bound to a following strong syllable. 


The metrical structure of M1pNW is: 
Ja. ma: fa. ‘nu. ho: 


> YG a ae 


1° For extrametrical syllables at the right periphery of words see Kager 
(2007, 204). 
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Here the accent on the syllable after the guttural licenses 
the hatef in that it can be footed and bound metrically to this 
strong footed syllable.'” 

Apparent exceptions to this are cases where a conjunctive 


accent are retracted by nesiga onto a syllable before a hatef vowel, 
e.g. 

qo nvysnn (Jonah 1.11, ‘what shall we do to you?’) 

I APN (Job 21.16, ‘it is far from me’) 

This could be explained by a hypothesis of rule-ordering, 
whereby the syllabification and foot structure is fixed on the pro- 
sodic word level before the main stress retraction on the prosodic 
phrase level. 

In many cases where a guttural occurs after the main stress 
in forms with an unstressed suffixed directive he particle the gut- 
tural does not have a hatef, e.g. 

mwa (Deut. 25.7 ‘to the gate’; contrast yw Neh. 

13.19 ‘the gates of’) 


myn? (Exod. 25.20 ‘above’; contrast nyyn Lev. 
11.5 ‘it brings up’) 


mpm (Exod. 38.26 ‘and upward’) 


mya myn (Deut. 28.43 ‘above and higher’) 


™ According to J. McCarthy (1979, 164) the hatef vowel on a guttural 
is bound prosodically with the preceding syllable rather than the fol- 
lowing syllable. The descriptions in the medieval sources and the pro- 


cess described here constitute counterevidence to such an analysis. 
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myn (Josh. 17.15 ‘to the forest’, silent shewa 
also with stressed suffix, e.g. Any’ Jer. 
46.23 ‘her forest’) 


oyna ayn (Num. 34.5 ‘to the brook of Egypt’) 
nn (Num. 21.23 ‘to Jahaz’) 


There are, however, two exceptions to this, in both cases 


the stressed vowel is holem: 
Mpy (Gen. 19.23 ‘to Zoar’) 
Max (Gen. 18.6 ‘into the tent’) 


There is general agreement across the model Standard Ti- 
berian manuscripts regarding the marking of hatef signs on gut- 
turals. The reason a composite hatef sign was written rather than 
a shewa is likely to have been that the Masoretes considered that 
readers would have had greater difficulty predicting the 
realization of shewa under gutturals than in other contexts. As we 
have seen, there were differences conditioned by variations in 
the sonority of the consonant following the guttural. There were 
also variations within forms of the same root, e.g. in different 


inflections of verbal forms such as 
wan) [,va'y.ja:-ha.'vo:.of] (Gen. 22.3 ‘and he saddled’) — 
wan! [vay.jah.ba.'fu:] (1 Kings 13.13 ‘and they saddled’) 
jam? [jah.'fo:.vu:] (Isa. 13.17 ‘they consider’) — pawm 
[ja:.ha.fo:.'vu:.un] (Psa. 35.20 ‘they consider’) 
There were variations also across different grammatical 


categories, such as the distinction between the verb 1)" ‘he sup- 


plants’ (Jer. 9.3) and the proper name Apu”. 
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The quality of the epenthetic vowel on gutturals deviates 
from the normal rules, which likewise motivated the addition of 
a vowel sign to the shewa. A shewa on a guttural, for example, 
retained the quality of [a] even if it preceded a guttural that was 
followed by a vowel of a different quality, e.g. 1x” [jim.ha.?u:] 
‘they clap’ (Psa. 98.8). Moreover, as we have seen, an epenthetic 
vowel on a guttural became assimilated to the quality of a 
preceding segol or games, e.g. TAYD [he:.fe.'mi:.id] ‘he set up’, 
tava [ho:.f9.'ma:.a6] ‘it was set up’. 

In some extant manuscripts with Non-standard Tiberian 
vocalization, simple shewa is frequently marked on a guttural 


where standard Tiberian vocalization has a hatef sign, e.g. 
rin (T-S A11.1, Blapp 2017, 44 | L [BHS]: min Job 39.23 
‘spear’) 
pew (T-S A11.1, Blapp 2017, 44 | L [BHS]: pwyr Job 40.23 
‘it will oppress’) 


Aipey (T-S A11.1, Blapp 2017, 43 | L [BHS]: nx Job 40.5 I 


will answer’) 


abt (T-S A13.18, Blapp 2017, 124 | L [BHS]: sor Psa. 90.5 


‘it passes away’) 


This could be regarded as reflecting a more primitive stage 
of the development of the Tiberian vocalization system, in which 
the reading of a shewa on a guttural was not marked explicitly as 
vocalic by the addition of a vowel sign next to the shewa sign. In 
the standard Tiberian system a vestige of a more primitive stage 
of development can be identified in the vocalization of the gere 


of the Tetragrammaton with shewa corresponding to the hatef 
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vowel on the ’alef in the standard vocalization of the words 
representing the gere (nin? = -77x, nin? = ox). One can 
compare this to the continuing use of the early Hebrew script to 
write the Tetragrammaton in Qumran manuscripts that are 
otherwise written in square script (Tov 2012, 205).'!” 

In L a hatef segol is sporadically written on the Tetragram- 
maton when the gere is 07x. This is marked on the first two 
cases where it has this reading (Gen. 15.2, 15.8) and thereafter 


is vocalized with shewa: 
Li mim "Tx (Gen. 15.2) 
L: nim? Tx (Gen. 15.8) 


In some Standard Tiberian manuscripts the Tetragramma- 
ton is vocalized with hatef segol when the gere is o°7>x more reg- 
ularly than in L, e.g. I Firkovitch Evr. I B 52. 

In some Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts the Tetragram- 
maton is vocalized with a hatef patah (nin) when the qere is "17x, 
e.g. II Firkovitch Evr. II B 3. Likewise, in Non-Standard Tiberian 
manuscripts, hatef segol is written on the Tetragrammaton more 
frequently than in L when the gere is o°7>x (Blapp 2017, 151).1!% 

Conversely, in some Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts a 
hatef sign is marked on a guttural where the standard Tiberian 


tradition has a silent shewa, e.g. 


2 Also in early manuscripts of Greek translations of the Hebrew Bible 
the Tetragrammaton is written in Hebrew script, in some cases even in 
the early type of script (Roberts 1951, 173-174). 


"3 Some manuscripts with Babylonian vocalization represent the initial 


vowel of the gere on the Tetragrammaton (Yeivin 1985, 912). 
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Genizah manuscripts 


mand (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2017, 71 | L [BHS]: mano Prov. 
31.18 ‘her merchandise’) 


nopa (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2017, 71 | L [BHS]: mova Prov. 
31.23 ‘her husband’) 


niinvii (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2017, 71 | L [BHS]: nitnvsi Prov. 


27.6 ‘and excessive’) 

nin (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2017, 74 | L [BHS]: minx Ruth 2.13 
‘T will be’) 

Alvawn (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2017, 71 | L [BHS]: Aiwawn Prov. 
27.20 ‘will [not] be satisfied’) 


European manuscripts 


japhw (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 224 | L [BHS]: 
jiphw Josh. 1.17 ‘we heard’) 


A>axa (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 224 | L [BHS]: 
mann Jer. 2.31 ‘darkness’) 


ova (BL Add MS 21161, fol. 160v | L [BHS]: ory Psa. 
104.10 ‘springs’) 


The occurrence of a dagesh in the no2732 letter after the 
hatef in forms such as nitny3) and A*|x indicates that the gut- 
tural must originally have been vowelless and the epenthetic 
hatef vowel was inserted at a late period after the rule of frica- 
tivization of n52731 consonants following vowels had ceased to 


operate. The same applies to the occurrence of the Non-Standard 
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Tiberian dagesh in the nun of i3yAW, which would normally occur 
only after a vowelless letter (81.3.3.). 

In manuscripts with Babylonian vocalization, there are sev- 
eral attested cases of the phenomenon of late insertion of an ep- 
enthetic and preservation of a plosive n527312 in word-internal 
position marked by dagesh (a miniature gimel over the letter) 
(Yeivin 1985, 342), e.g.'4 


ip'nyn [hisi't"iz:qu:] ‘they moved away’ (L [BHS]: sp-nv7 Job 
32.15) 


rndipn [mfaglo:'@o:w] (L [BHS]: rndavn Prov. 5.21 ‘his 
paths’) 


onyaik [2arbafa't’s:m] (L [BHS]: ofvaiy Dan 1.17 ‘the 


four of them’) 


1.2.5.5. Hatef Signs on Non-Guttural Consonants 


Hatef signs are occasionally marked on non-guttural consonants 
in the Standard Tiberian vocalization. Many of these are 
epenthetic vowels, which had the purpose of disambiguating the 
reading of a shewa under a non-guttural consonant, i.e. to 
indicate explicitly that it was vocalic and to indicate its quality. 
This was an orthoepic measure to ensure correct reading. The 
model manuscripts differ as to the number and distribution of 
hatef signs on non-guttural consonants, and the Masoretic 
treatises refer to differences in this regard among the Tiberian 
Masoretes. The existence of these differences can be interpreted 


as indicating that hatef signs on non-guttural consonants emerged 


4 Data supplied by Shai Heijmans. 
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at a later stage in the development of the Tiberian vocalization 
system than hatef signs on guttural consonants. 

The main difference in the marking of hatef signs on non- 
guttural consonants is the extent to which the vocalic shewa with 
its default pronunciation of [a] was replaced by a hatef patah sign. 
The Aleppo Codex (A) exhibits a particularly advanced tendency 
to mark hatef patah in such contexts, and there are many exam- 
ples where A has hatef patah but L and other manuscripts have 
simple shewa, e.g. 

A: — nyian (L [BHS]: ngvan 2 Kings 6.32 ‘the murderer’) 

A: onan? (L [BHS]: onan Job 33.22 ‘to those who bring 
death’) 

A: onbyna (L [BHS]: on>yna 1 Chron. 16.5 ‘with the 
cymbals’) 

A: — 7)pin (L [BHS]: b-rva npn 1 Sam. 18.23 ‘does it seem to 
you a little thing?’) 

nw (L [BHS]: n2v1 2 Kings 9.17 ‘and send’) 

qoann (L [BHS]: qnnq Jer. 22.15 ‘are you a king?’) 

1PR2 (L [BHS]: 1779 1 Kings 21.19 ‘they licked’) 

The manuscript L marks hatef patah in place of vocalic 
shewa in a number of cases, e.g. 

L:  49anm1 (Gen. 22.18 ‘they shall bless themselves’) 
L, A: wav (Job 33.25 ‘his flesh became fresh’) 


L, A: naw (Jud. 5.12 ‘and take captive!’) 
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In some model manuscripts, however, hatef patah never oc- 
curs on non-gutturals, e.g. MS Sassoon 507 (S) (Shashar 1983, 
20). 

The Masorete Pinhas Rosh ha-Yeshiva is reported in the 
Diqduge ha-Te‘amim to have added a patah sign to many instances 
of vocalic shewa under non-guttural consonants, some of which 
have simple shewa in L (ed. Dotan 1967, §20), e.g. 


o’92d (Exod. 25.20 ‘covering’ | L [BHS]: n’220) 

miann (Isa. 24.19 ‘it has been rent asunder’ | L [BHS]: 

misny) 

‘wp (Deut. 9.27 ‘stubbornness’ | L [BHS]: *wp) 

There are also differences in the manuscripts and among 
the Masoretic authorities with regard to the replacement of a 
vocalic shewa by a hatef sign on a non-guttural consonant before 
a guttural consonant with the purpose of indicating the quality 
of the shewa. This is referred to in Diqduge ha-Te‘amim, which 
states that there was no consistency among the Tiberian 
Masoretes in the marking of hatef qames in words such as (ed. 
Dotan 1967, 819): 

nna (L [BHS]: Anna Gen. 43.21 ‘and we opened’) 

nyaw (L [BHS]: nyaw Psa. 39.13 ‘hear’) 

AX pH (L [BHS]: AXIPH Zech. 8.3 ‘and it will be called’) 

This was a measure to ensure that the shewa was read with 
the quality of the games after the guttural rather than its default 
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pronunciation with the quality of patah.''® Here L generally ex- 
hibits the more conservative practice of leaving the words with 
simple shewa with the expectation that the reader would know 
the correct pronunciation. There are, however, some cases of 


hatef qames in this context in L, e.g. 
innaw (Jer. 20.15 ‘he made him happy’) 


The Aleppo Codex exhibits a greater tendency to use a hatef 


sign in these circumstances (Yeivin, 1968, 35), e.g. 
A: napa (L [BHS]: *napa Josh. 21.4 ‘the Kohathite’) 


As we have seen, A even uses an innovative hatef hireq. The 
purpose of this was to mark explicitly that a shewa was vocalic 
and that, since it was followed by a guttural with a hireq, the 
shewa was to be read with the quality of hireq (Yeivin 1968, 21), 


e.g. 
yynn [hi:.6i.'Ci:-vu:] (L [BHS]: yn Psa. 14.1 ‘they have 


done abominable deeds’) 


Some Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts use the simple 
vowel sign hireq in place of the shewa sign where the shewa has 


the pronunciation of short [i] before a guttural with hireq, e.g. 


™S Compare the remarks of David Qimhi (Sefer Mikhlol, ed. Rittenberg, 
1862, 138b): -19n Aon pap> no San MRAP JA Awan 2 AVN pAP Dy jn 
On papa ATip Syanw orp rT OAD wr yyn ‘Likewise with hatef games, 
as in Jawani “and from rebuking you” (Isa. 54.9), the reading of the 
[vowel on] the gimel is similar to hatef qames on account of the ‘ayin. 
There are accurately vocalized codices in which the gimel is vocalized 
with hatef qames.’ 
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wx) (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2017, 75 | L [BHS]: wx Prov. 29.13 


‘and a man’) 


In Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts shewa before yod, 
which is pronounced as [i], is frequently replaced by hireg, e.g. 


Genizah manuscripts 


mi (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2017, 75 | L [BHS]: a7} Prov. 31.20 
‘and her hands’) 


Stn (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2017, 151 | L [BHS]: 5n'7 Psa. 69.4 
‘waiting’) 
European manuscripts 


Ax1o* (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 234 | L [BHS]: 
nite” Josh. 6.26 ‘he will found it’) 


595 (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 234 | L [BHS]: 5" 
Isa. 15.2 ‘wails’) 
1.2.5.6. Silent Shewa after a Long Vowel 


When shewa occurred within a word after a long vowel, it was as 


a general rule silent,'!® e.g. 
jaw [jeief'vu:] (Gen. 47.6 ‘let them dwell) 
7 [ja:06'xo:] (Gen. 49.8 ‘your hand’) 
WW [fo:om'Ru:] (Jud. 2.22 ‘they guarded’) 


nw [fo:iom'Re:] (2 Kings 25.18 ‘the guards of) 


6 The evidence for this in the various medieval sources is discussed in 
Khan (1987, 54-55). 
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As can be seen in the transcriptions above, we should 
assume that an epenthetic vowel of the same quality of long 
vowel occurred before the consonant with the silent shewa after 
the long vowel. The presence of the epenthetic in such word- 
medial syllables is demonstrated by the fact that the first syllable 
can take a secondary stress in the form of a conjunctive accent, 
e.g. 

move [ko To:ot*'jo:] ‘like one wrapped’ (Cant. 1.7) 


A secondary stress cannot clash with the main stress but 
must, in principle, be separated from it by intervening syllable 
on the phonetic level. 

This phenomenon may be compared to the insertion of an 
epenthetic after a long vowel in a closed syllable at the end of a 
word, e.g. ip [qo:.ol] ‘voice’ (81.2.4.). The underlying syllable 
structure of words such as 7W [fd:.om.'Ru:] could, therefore, be 
represented /J5.m.rii/, with a stray extrasyllabic consonant, just 
as it has been proposed to posit the existence of an extrasyllabic 
consonant in word-final position, viz. /q0.l/. Following the 
analysis by Kiparsky (2003) of Arabic syllable structure, we may 
say that such unsyllabified consonants, which he terms 
‘semisyllables’, are licensed by moras adjoined to the higher node 
of the prosodic word rather than the syllable node: 


oe 
an YS 


ey [Jo:.om.Ru:] ae Sere 
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On the phonetic level the extrasyllabic consonant was syl- 
labified by means of an epenthetic. There was a constraint 
against word-final short epenthetic vowels in open syllables 
[CV], since such syllables had to be combined in an iambic foot 
with a following bimoraic syllable, i.e. a syllabification such as 
[qo:.la] or [Ro:.{a] was not licit. So the epenthetic came before 
the consonant, forming a closed syllable [VC]: ['qo:.ol], which 
constituted a trochaic foot (* .) metrically. In principle, the word- 
internal consonants in a sequence such /CVCCV/, as in 177¥, 
could have been syllabified /CV.CCV/ with an epenthetic break- 
ing the cluster in the onset of the second syllable /CCV/ on the 
phonetic level, thus [(CV:).(CV.CV:)], with the feet indicated by 
the round brackets. This is because a short open syllable [CV] is 
licit in this position. Such a syllabification, indeed, occurs in 
some words (see below). The normal syllabification of word-in- 
ternal sequences such as /CVCCV/ and /CVCCVC/ as /CV.C.CV/ 
and /CV.C.CVC/ rather than /CV.CCV/ and /CV.CCVC/ is likely 
to have developed by analogy with the obligatory syllabification 
/CV.C/ in word-final position. 

The metrical parsing of a form such as [f9:.om.'Ru:] would 
be [(* .) '(9], i-e. [(Jorom).(‘Ru:)]. As remarked already, the 
second syllable in the trochaic foot (* .) is heavy since it is 
bimoraic, but it would have been of relatively low prominence. 
The relative differences in prominence can be reconstructed on a 


metrical grid as follows:'’” 


"7 J. McCarthy (1979, 157) also proposed that such word-internal syl- 
lables were feet containing ‘two rhyme nodes’, though he did not iden- 
tify an epenthetic in his framework of analysis. 
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Level 3 x 

Level 2 x 

Level 1 x x x 

Feet Ga ) *) 
for. om. ‘RU: 


1.2.5.7. Vocalic Shewa after a Long Vowel 


1.2.5.7.1. On Guttural Consonants 


In certain cases, a shewa after a long vowel in word-internal 
position was pronounced vocalic. This applies to all cases where 
the consonant after the long vowel is a guttural. In such cases, as 
is the rule with gutturals, the vocalic reading is explicitly 
indicated by hatef signs, e.g. 

oma [k"o:ha'ni:im] ‘priests’ 

nye [s*o:fa'qitim] (Gen. 4.10 ‘crying out’) 

oxn> [lozha's‘i:im] (Exod. 3.9 ‘pressing’) 

oad [k*o:?a'vi:im] (Gen. 34.25 ‘being in pain’) 

Hypothetically it could have been possible for a type of fur- 
tive patah vowel to have been inserted before the guttural, i.e. 
[lo:wah's‘i:im], by analogy with gutturals in word-final position, 
as in, for example, [mo:wah] nia ‘marrow’. The insertion of the 
epenthetic after the guttural had an orthoepic motivation. It was 
a more optimal position to make the guttural maximally percep- 
tible before the following consonant. This also put the guttural in 


the onset of a syllable, which is a stronger position than the syl- 


lable coda and thus more optimal from an orthoepic point of 
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view. The placement of the epenthetic before the guttural in 
word-final position, i.e. furtive patah, is due to the fact that the 
constraint on word-final, unfooted CV syllables outranked the or- 
thoepic principle of putting the guttural in onset position. The 
Babylonian reading tradition did not have such a constraint on 
word-final CV syllables and placed furtive patah after a guttural 
in word-final position. This is attested where the final consonant 
is ‘ayin (Yeivin 1985, 327-28), e.g.''8 


‘id [jag'gi:fa] (L [BHS]: wy Isa. 8.8 ‘it will reach’) 


‘yitn [mad'du:fa] (L [BHS]: pr Jer. 2.14 ‘why?’) 


1.2.5.7.2. On Non-Guttural Consonants 


The Masoretic sources list a number of cases where the shewa on 
non-guttural consonants after a long vowel is vocalic rather than 
silent according to the general rule. The early Tiberian Masoretic 
manuscripts vocalize many of these cases with hatef patah to 
indicate that the shewa should be read as vocalic (81.2.5.1.). As 
remarked above, some manuscripts vocalize in this way more 


frequently than others and it is particularly common in A. 


12:5:7.2; Long Vowel before Two Identical Consonants 


One notable case is a shewa under the first of a pair of identical 
consonants, which was vocalic if the preceding vowel was long, 
e.g. 

L: 4222 [lo:qa'qu:] ‘they licked’ (A: 1222, 1 Kings 21.19) 


"8 Data supplied by Shai Heijmans. 
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L: 3220 [so:va'vu:] ‘they surrounded’ (A: 1210 , Josh. 6.15) 
L: — wviw [fo:t*a't*u:] ‘run to and fro!’ (A: wiv, Jer. 5.1) 
L: — nid>p [Lo:la'lo:06] ‘gleanings’ (A: nidop, Jud. 8.2) 

L: ‘jpn [ho:qa'qi:] ‘one who carves’ (A: *pph, Isa. 22.16) 
L:  ognina [ba8orya'ye:em] ‘in your presence’ (Gen. 23.9) 
L: — y2°9hA [ho:lizya'yo:] ‘he caused you to go’ (Deut. 8.2) 


The insertion of the epenthetic between the consonants was 
most likely favoured since it made the two identical consonants 
more perceptible and so ensured that they were not slurred to- 
gether and contracted in the reading. The vocalic shewa, there- 
fore, here has an orthoepic motivation. In a CVCC sequence one 
repair strategy of the overlong syllable CVC would have been to 
elide the consonant in the coda. This would have been easier 
where there was a sequence of two identical lexical consonants. 

If the preceding vowel was short, the shewa was silent.'”° 
This was due to the fact that the syllable CVC with a short vowel 
was bimoraic and not subject to any change to optimalize its 


weight, e.g. 


L: 4339 [hin'ni:] ‘behold me’ (Gen. 6.17) 


"9 Digqduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan, 1967, §5), Saadya, Kutub al-Lugha 
(ed. Dotan 1997, 466-67). Treatise on the Shewa (ed. Levy 1936, 1-10). 
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L, A: 07277790 [harre:] ‘the mountains of old’ (Deut. 33.15) 


L, A: Dx nian [Riv'vo:06] ‘the ten thousands of Efraim’ (Deut. 
33:17) 


L, A: n&°ppPN [hiqge:] ‘decrees of iniquity’ (Isa. 10.1) 
L, A: any'> [jillo:'@o:h] ‘its wailing’ (Isa. 15.8) 
L: — 377v4 [vafo6'du:] ‘and devastate!’ (A: s11w, Jer. 49.28) 


Note that in the last example, A indicates the shortness of 
the vowel in the closed syllable by hatef qames sign. 

In six words, however, shewa on the second of two identical 
letters after a long vowel is silent, in all of which the long vowel 


has the main stress. These are the following:'”° 


L, A: ‘2x [jims*o:'2urunni:] ‘they (m) will find me’ (Prov. 8.17) 

L, A: cirqnw [jafatha'r‘urunni:] ‘they seek me’ (Hos. 5.15) 

L, A: *19725° [ja"yabba'do:onni:] ‘he honours me’ (Psa. 50.23) 

L, A: cuigya? 87) °Nv ... "1aN7p? [jiqro:'2urunni: ... 
jafatha'r‘u:unni: va'lo: jims‘o:'?u:unni:] ‘they call me ... they 

seek me but do not find me’ (Prov. 1.28). 

This can be explained on metrical grounds in the same way 
as the difference between mi3pNW and ivnw (81.2.5.4.) The occur- 
rence of vocalic shewa after the main accent in "1ixN¥m is not op- 
timal since the final syllable after the accent is extrametrical and 


unfooted and a vocalic shewa is a weak syllable that is obligato- 


rily footed and metrically bound to a following strong syllable. 


120 Diqgduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan, 1967, §5), the Treatise on the Shewa 
(ed. Levy, 1936, 10). 
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When the accent on a word is retracted by nesiga onto a 
long vowel before two identical consonants, A marks the shewa 
on the first consonant as vocalic by hatef patah in virtually all 


Cases, e.g. 


L: ta ama ['bo:zazu: 'ba:az] ‘they took plunder’ (A: ‘ra, Isa. 
33.23) 


L: {2.003 ['noisaso: 'vo:] ‘it drove it on’ (A: n00i, Isa. 59.19) 


L: = Wy 112107 [vi:'so:vavu: 'fi:ir] ‘and they go around the city’ 
(A: 12210, Psa. 59.7) 


L: — pIgapph [jo'ho:qaqu: 's*e:deq] ‘they decree what is just’ (A: 
pm, Prov. 8.15) 


In one case that is extant in A, however, a shewa is written 
rather than a hatef patah. The consonant following the retracted 


accent here is the sonorant nun: 
L: ma anann ‘you will understand it’ (A: 17iann, Jer. 23.20) 


It is clear from the vocalization in A of the majority of ex- 
amples that the retraction of the accent did not cause the shewa 
to become silent.'*’ As noted above (81.2.5.4.), in the sequence of 
rules of derivation, the retraction of an accent appears to have 
taken place after the syllable structure had been established. 
With regard to 13iann (Jer. 23.20), in which A has a simple shewa 
sign, it is likely that here too the shewa was read as vocalic, since 


the Treatise on the Shewa states that the shewa on the first of two 


21 This is contrary to the claim of Dotan in his notes to his edition of 
Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (1967, vol. 2, 192) that the shewa was silent in all 


these cases. 
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identical letters after the vowel holem was read in all cases with- 


out exception as vocalic (ed. Levy 1936, 1-10). 


12:5.74; Long Vowel in a Prefixed Particle before 
Resh 


According to the Treatise on the Shewa published by Levy (1936), 
if resh with shewa is the first letter of a noun and is preceded by 
a prefixed grammatical particle that is vocalized with qames or 
sere, the shewa was pronounced vocalic. The relevant passage is 
as follows (Levy 1936, n’-1): 


Rule concerning the resh that causes shewa to be vocalic: 
Whenever resh has shewa under it and is the second letter 
of the word, the shewa is always pronounced like patah, as 
in Hoim oxn In (Job 26.5 ‘the shades tremble’), and as in 
nvwin (Psa. 1.4, etc. ‘the wicked’), wit) (2 Chron. 35.7 
‘from the possession of’), winqa (Ezra 1.6 ‘with goods’), 
rina (Gen. 19.2, etc. ‘in the street’), nianna (Prov. 7.12, 
etc. ‘in the streets’), onmqa (Neh. 4.15 ‘[held] onto the 
spears’), on 7) (Neh. 4.10 ‘and the spears’), and other 
cases. Know that this rule applies only when it [i.e. resh] is 
preceded by qames or sere [lit. two dots]. If it occurs 
without these two signs (preceding it), it is never 
pronounced like patah, as in ot (Jud. 9.37 ‘coming 
down’), o°774 (Neh. 2.19 ‘rebelling’), 2inna (Ezra 10.9, etc. 
‘in the open square of’), jizqa (Esther 1.8 ‘according to the 
will of), yiv7> ‘for the will of (cf. i3x79 Lev. 1.3), 4770 (1 
Sam. 23.28, etc. ‘from pursuing’), "77m (Deut. 16.20, etc. 
‘you shall pursue’). The whole of Scripture follows this 
rule. The words that I have just shown you, under which 
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the shewa is vocalic, are only nouns. Do not mix these with 


verbs and fall into error.!?? 


The intention of the statement that the shewa is pronounced 
as patah (yuftah) is that the shewa was pronounced vocalic. This 
was the default pronunciation of vocalic shewa and was the pro- 
nunciation of most of the cases cited, e.g. o-ywrn [ho:rafo:'Si:im], 
wiotn [me:ra'yu:uf]. In some of the cases cited in the Treatise on 
the Shewa, however, the vocalic shewa occurs before a guttural 
and so one would expect that it would have had the quality of 
the vowel after the guttural, e.g. 1imq2 [vo:ro'ho:ov]. In some 
cases in the early manuscripts, the quality of the vocalic shewa 
before the guttural is made explicitly by a hatef sign, e.g. DvATa 
[bo:goho:'t‘i:sim] (L [BHS] Gen. 30.38 ‘in the troughs’). 

The reading of the shewa as vocalic in these forms appears 
to have had a morphological motivation. It was a strategy to keep 
the morpheme boundary perceptually distinct, aligning the pros- 
ody with the morphology by creating a foot boundary between 


the grammatical affix and the stem of the word: 
ho:. Ra. = fa: ‘Ti. = im 


og) (. ”) C ) 


122 Snbo>sx yo cusgndsx qandxa gw annn wn 52 awd Tam tox wbx ow 
Alaina 2im7a wir WIA SAM oywrin Dim oxaia SA ody) xwe nna 
Opa NITIPI NNW 1S PAP KADAp ND TX RAVIW TR DyRI NATTA ONIN oN 
py TMA OTF OTT DAA XTAK MND xd pamodN PTA Wa Nd TX RANI 
1) TRITIN TDN ONION TM NIpADK DD oIWoX NITY ATTAIN AiTIWN Txt? 
yan» Sepaxdsy ayn vbdan xd) vp» RNDX RIN ANN Tan gwe 7X adap. 
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In the same phonological conditions, i.e. resh preceded by 
long games or sere, in other contexts the shewa was generally si- 
lent and the resh footed with the preceding syllable, e.g. in the 


following verbal forms (feet indicated by round brackets): 
17v [(ja:.oR).COu:)] ‘they went down’ (Exod. 15.5) 


wy [(je:.er).(‘du:)] ‘they (m) will come down’ (1 Sam. 
13.12) 


ort? [(jo:.or).'(6i:.im)] ‘coming down (mpl)’ (Jud. 9.37) 


The statement at the end of the passage from the Treatise 
on the Shewa implies that the reading of the shewa as vocalic after 
a prefixed grammatical particle only applied to nouns, suggesting 
that in forms such as nx (Isa. 21.3 ‘from seeing’), nivwa (Ezek. 
34.10 ‘from feeding’), 7779 (Gen. 46.3 ‘from going down’) the 
shewa would be silent, viz. [me:er'?0:00], [me:er'fo:06], 
[me:er'do:]. In the Hebrew Masoretic treatise §11 in Baer and 
Strack’s (1879) corpus, however, it is stated that the shewa in 
nin (Isa. 21.3) and nivia (Ezek. 34.10) is read vocalic. 

The strategy of reading the shewa as vocalic to mark the 
morpheme boundary only applied to cases where the particle had 
a vowel phoneme with inherent length, i.e. long qames /3/ or 
long sere /é/. In such cases, the reading of an epenthetic after the 
resh would be achieved by syllabifying the resh in the onset of the 
initial syllable of the noun, e.g. wisn /mé.ryu.J/ [me:.- 
Ra.'yu:.uf]. When the particle had a short vowel phoneme, e.g. 
nima, the syllabification of the resh in the onset would require 


compensatory lengthening by the replication of the short pho- 
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neme to fill the slot of the resh, i.e. /bir.hO0.v/ > /bii.rho.v/. Ev- 
idently, there was a constraint against this additional adjustment 
of the syllable structure. 

The Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan 1967, 820) includes 
some cases of constructions consisting of a prefixed particle with 
games or sere before resh as examples of the practice of the Mas- 
orete Pinhas Rosh ha-Yeshiva to use hatef patah to indicate that 


a shewa on a non-guttural consonant was vocalic, viz. 
oan” ‘from Rephidim’ (L [BHS]: o75779, Exod. 19.2) 
nnn ‘the respite’ (L [BHS]: ania, Exod. 8.11) 
*yaqn ‘the fourth’ (L [BHS]: 279, Gen. 2.14, etc.) 
winan ‘the property’ (L [BHS]: wioqn Num. 16.32, wiana 1 
Chron. 27.31, wi297 2 Chron. 21.17) 
oywan ‘the bad ones’ (L [BHS]: npwin, Exod. 9.27, etc.) 


With the exception of winan (Num. 16.32), L vocalizes all 
cases of resh in these constructions with a simple shewa. Even in 
Num. 16.32 the hatef patah is misshapen and the patah appears 
to have been added during a later revision. As one would expect, 
A marks a hatef patah in many cases to indicate explicitly that the 


shewa was vocalic. The extant examples include: 
mypaqn ‘the fourth’ (L [BHS]: my247, 1 Kings 6.37) 
oywam ‘and the wicked’ (L [BHS]: n-pwrm, Isa. 57.20) 


ovwia ‘(do not envy) the wicked’ (L [BHS]: n°pw a, Prov. 
24.19) 
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nywin ‘the evil (way)’ (L [BHS]: nywin, Ezek. 3.18) 

m7) ‘to relief’ (L [BHS]: 77179, Psa. 66.12) 

wiain ‘the property’ (L [BHS]: wiaqn, 1 Chron. 27.31) 
winnn ‘the property’ (L [BHS]: wiaqn, 2 Chron. 21.17) 
winin ‘from the property of (L [BHS]: wiaqa, 2 Chron. 35.7) 


It is significant to note, however, that a proportionally 
larger number of cases of these constructions are vocalized in A 


with simple shewa. Some selected examples include: 
*y74 ‘the fourth’ (Josh. 19.17 + 20 other cases) 
‘yaya ‘on the fourth’ (Ezek. 1.1) 
my ann ‘the fourth’ (1 Kings 6.1, + 8 other cases) 
ovwnin ‘the evil ones’ (Zeph. 1.3 + 3 other cases) 
opw (Isa. 48.22 + 1 other case) 
nvwnin ‘from wicked ones’ (1 Sam. 24.14 +5) 


These include cases in which a preposition is attached to a 
verbal infinitive and so, judging by the statement in the Treatise 


on the Shewa, one would expect the shewa to be read as silent: 
nix (Isa. 21.3 + five other cases) 
nivia (Ezek. 34.10) 


It is possible that the use of simple shewa in A before many 
nominal forms is due to inconsistency of the marking of hatef 
patah on non-guttural consonants. There are also a number of 


cases in A in which a vocalic shewa would have had the quality 
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of [o] before guttural with holem. In such cases, there was no 


available hatef sign to represent this quality, e.g. 
opinin ‘the distant ones’ (Isa. 46.12, 66.19) 
nian ai ‘and in the squares’ (Cant. 3.2) 
ann ‘from the square of (2 Sam. 21.12) 


Some of the Karaite transcriptions use the Arabic sukin 
symbol to mark explicitly that a shewa is silent. It is significant 
that examples can be found in the manuscripts of the sukin 
marked on the transcription of resh where, according to the rule 
in the Treatise on the Shewa just described, one would expect the 


shewa to be vocalic, e.g. 


Sy peony [wuvo:oRho:'vo:00] (BL Or 2554 fol. 56v, 9 | L 
[BHS]: nianjai Cant. 3.2 ‘and in the squares’) 


This indicates that in some streams of the Tiberian tradition 
the shewa was not consistently pronounced vocalic after a long 


vowel of a prefixed particle. 


1:2:5:7.5. Shewa in Inflections of Specific Verbal Roots 


A shewa on the medial radical of the verbal roots w"53 ‘to drive 
out’, 5"Dx ‘to eat’, 72 ‘to bless’, 19 ‘to go down’, and 7"5n ‘to 
go’ is vocalic after a long vowel in certain circumstances, accord- 
ing to Ben Asher. In some of the cases where Ben Asher read the 


shewa as vocalic, Ben Naftali read it as silent. 
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In forms with shewa on the resh following a long vowel from 
the root 7'721 ‘to bless’,!?° if the accent is on the bet, the shewa is 
silent. This applies to cases where the accent has been retracted 
by nesiga, e.g. 

L: — i2 39anmM [vihi€'bo:orxu: 'vo:] ‘they will bless themselves 

in him’ (A: 1.9anm, Jer. 4.2) 

L: — i2 39an [viji8'bo:oryu: 'vo:] ‘and may they bless them- 

selves in him’ (A: 13.9am, Psa. 72.17) 

L: 439098 ['bororyu: 'no:] ‘bless!’ (A: 3392, 1 Chron. 29.20) 

If, however, the accent is on the kaf, the shewa after a long 

vowel is vocalic.'** The manuscript A regularly indicates the vo- 


calic realization by a hatef patah sign and this is frequently the 


case also in L, e.g. 

L: 3992 [bo:ra'ye:ni:] ‘bless (ms) me!’ (Gen. 27.34) 

L: nim 3294 [bo:ra'yu:] ‘bless the Lord’ (A: 1273, Psa. 103.20) 

L: JWI 329792N Wapa [tavo:ra'ya:anni:] ‘in order that your soul 
blesses me’ (Gen. 27.19) 


L: mmr aaqa [bo:ra'yu:] ‘bless the Lord’ (Jud. 5.2) 


23 For this rule see Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan 1967, §21), Treatise 
on the Shewa (ed. Levy, 1936, 5-03). 

4 According to Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan, 1967, §21) the only 
exception in the Bible is the Aramaic form n3172 ‘I blessed’ (Daniel 4.31), 
in which the accent falls on the syllable beginning with the kaf but the 


shewa is silent. 
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The marking of hatef patah is not completely regular in L 
and, moreover, many cases seem to be corrected from an original 
simple shewa sign. Other manuscripts written by the scribe of L, 
Samuel ben Jacob, mark the hatef patah more regularly, such as 


the manuscript known as L17:!?° 
L: 39933 [wuvo:ra'yu:] ‘and bless’ (L17, A 12931, 2 Sam. 21.3) 


L: 3a9an x) [@avo:ra'ye:ennu:] ‘do not bless him’ (L17, A 
wII2n, 2 Kings 4.29) 


The shewa was vocalic also when a secondary accent oc- 
curred on the syllable beginning with the bet. This is the case, for 
example, in the following form, although it is written with a sim- 


ple shewa in L:'*° 


L: aan [ma,vo:ra'yezyo:] ‘and I will bless those that bless 
you’ (Gen. 12.3) 


According to Masoretic sources,'*” Ben Asher read a shewa 


on the resh in forms from the root w"53 ‘to drive out’ as vocalic 


5 The manuscript in the I Firkovitch collection labelled L17 by Yeivin 
(1968) has recently been identified by Phillips (2017) as being written 
by Samuel ben Jacob. See Phillips (2020) for a study of distribution of 
hatef patah in L, L17 and other manuscripts attributed to Samuel ben 


Jacob. 

% This is confirmed by Hidayat al-Qari’, which states that 77372n ‘has 
two accents and the shewa is vocalic’ (Long version, edition in vol. 2 of 
this book, §II.L.3.2.7.). 

127 Baer and Strack (ed. 1879, §52), Kitab al-Khilaf (ed. Lipschiitz 1965, 
17). 
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when the third radical has segol before a suffix with a geminate 


nun, i.e. in the following three forms: 


L: 43w938 8) [Paworra'Jerennu:] ‘I will not drive them out’ 
(Exod. 23.29) 


L: 430938 [?aworra'Jeren.nu:] ‘I will drive them out’ (Exod. 
23.30) 


L: 33079381 [?awo:ra'Jeren.nu:] ‘and I will drive them out’ (Num. 
22.6) 


Elsewhere Ben Asher read a shewa on the resh of forms from 


this root as silent, e.g. 
L: sw [vajyo:oR'Ju:] ‘and they drove out’ (Jud. 11.2) 


L: nw) [serer'funi:] ‘they have driven me out’ (1 Sam. 
26.19) 


There was one exception, in which Ben Asher read the 


shewa as vocalic (indicated by hatef patah in L and A): 
L, A: 1907371 [,vaijporra'Je:hu:] ‘and he drove him out’ (Psa. 34.1) 


By contrast, Ben Naftali read the shewa in all forms of the 
root w’3 as silent.!”° 

The same applies to the root 5"Dx.!”9 Ben Asher read the 
shewa as vocalic in forms in which the third radical has segol 
before a suffix with geminate nun. These amount to 24 cases in 


total in the Hebrew Bible. All cases that are extant in A are 


28 Kitab al-Khilaf (ed. Lipschtitz 1965, 17, 3,77). 
29 Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan 1967, §22), Treatise on the Shewa (ed. 
Levy, 1936, 5). 
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vocalized with a hatef patah. In L the marking of hatef patah is not 
systematic. The hatef sign is found in only 14 cases out of 24, and 


in some of these the hatef appears to be a later modification of an 


original simple shewa sign:'°° 


L: — ma9axn [t"oryar'le:enno:] ‘you shall eat it’ (Gen. 3.17) 

L: ma ax [joryar'lerenno:] ‘he may eat it’ (Lev. 6.11) 

L, A: 73228n [t"orya'lerenno:] ‘you (ms) shall eat it’ (Ezek. 4.12) 
Examples from L with simple shewa: 

L:  a)28 [jorya:'le:ennu:] ‘he may eat it’ (Lev. 7.6) 


L: 339980 [vanorya:'lerennu:] ‘that we may eat him’ (A: 132998, 
2 Kings 6.28) 


L: 339280) [vanorya:lerennu:] ‘that we may eat him’ (A: 13598, 
2 Kings 6.29) 


In other contexts, Ben Asher read the shewa as silent. In L 
and the extant portions of A a simple shewa sign is regularly 


marked in such cases: 

L: a axn [Co:0x'lu:] ‘you shall [not] eat’ (Deut. 14.21) 

L: — oaxn [t®o:0x'lu:.un] ‘you shall [not] eat’ (Num. 11.19) 
L, A: axh [vayo:oy'lu:] ‘and they ate’ (Jos. 5.11) 


L, A: 19x? [jo:oy'lu:] ‘they will eat’ (1 Kings 21.23) 


130 Cf. Phillips (2020), who notes that simple shewa is marked in these 
forms in the extant portions of other manuscripts written by Samuel ben 
Jacob, the scribe of L. 
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The sources indicate that also in the following form, where 
the lamed has segol but is not followed by a geminated nun, Ben 


Asher read the shewa as silent: 
L: — W)2ix [Po:o0x'le:ho:] ‘those (m) who eat it’ (Ecc. 5.10) 


By contrast, Ben Naftali read the shewa as silent in all forms 
of the root 5’Dx, including those that are followed by a suffix with 
segol and geminated nun.'*" 

According to Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan 1967, §25), 
when forms from the roots 1"v ‘to come down’ and 73"5n ‘to go’ 
are in dehiq constructions (81.2.8.1.2.) and are followed by a 
word beginning with a consonant with dagesh, then a shewa on 
the medial radical is vocalic. In L all of the cases are vocalized 
with hatef patah, but most of these are the result of later correc- 


tions from an original simple shewa sign,'” e.g. 

L: — x3°"NTI8 [Pe:Rado"-'nno:] ‘I will go down’ (Gen. 18.21) 
L: —-xi795x ['?e:la.yor-'nno:] ‘let me go’ (Exod. 4.18)! 
L: — xitnad3 [neilayov-'nno:] ‘let us go’ (Exod. 3.18) 


In the extant portions of A and in L17 (written by the scribe 
of L) they are regularly vocalized with hatef patah, e.g. 


13! Kitab al-Khilaf (ed. Lipschiitz 1965, 17, 3). Phillips (2020) suggests 
that the frequent lack of hatef patah in this verb in L where Ben Asher 
read the shewa as vocalic may reflect that the scribe of L intended the 
vocalization to reflect a tradition corresponding to that of Ben Naftali. 


'? Dotan (1967, 276), Phillips (2020). 


'83 In BHS the word is vocalized 729x according to the vocalization of 


the first hand in the manuscript. 
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L, A: yyy (1 Sam. 26.11) 
L, A: xi-n393 (2 Kings 6.2) 
L, A: ka 75x ‘I shall go’ (Jer. 40.15)! 


Le ALL: ow 7251 ‘let us go there’ (1 Sam. 9.6) 
L, A, L17: xi 795 ‘I shall go’ (n29x, 2 Sam. 15.7) 


Diqduge ha-Te‘amim only mentions these two verbs in this 
rule. Saadya, however, in his Kutub al-Lugha gives the general 
rule that shewa after a long vowel is always vocalic when the 
vowel two syllables after it is stressed and is preceded by dagesh 
(ed. Dotan 1997, 464-69). In addition to forms of the verb 7”57, 


he cites the following examples: 


L: 3) awy3 ['ni:rafo: 'Ilo:nu:] ‘let us take possessions for our- 
selves’ (A: NW7)1, Psa. 83.13) 


L:  macaqnin [no:8ar‘o-'bbo:oh] ‘there is left in it’ (A: m7n13, 
Ezek. 14.22) 


L: 1) mye ['jorrofor 'Ilo:] ‘[his soul] trembled’ (A: 7y7:, Isa. 
15.4) 


Only the first of these examples is vocalized with hatef 
patah in A. Saadya also cites the following Biblical Aramaic form 
as a case that follows the rule and so has vocalic shewa after the 
long vowel. This form is not a dehiq construction, but has a dagesh 


in a suffix: 


‘4 In BHS the word is vocalized 7298 according to the vocalization of 
the first hand in the manuscript. 
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L: — -yaarw» [jafe:zavin'no:0y] ‘he will deliver you’ (Dan. 6.17) 


There are numerous other cases attested in the Hebrew Bi- 
ble with the structure that according to Saadya’s formulation of 
the rule would be expected to have a vocalic shewa, although he 
does not refer to them explicitly. In all such cases, both L and A 
have a simple shewa sign, suggesting that these manuscripts re- 
flect a reading with silent shewa, e.g. 


L, A: “npwy ‘it has oppressed me’ (Isa. 38.14) 
L, A: nxt nnwy ‘it did that’ (Isa. 41.20) 
L, A: ia 732w ‘it breathed upon it’ (Isa. 40.7) 
L, A: *) nanp ‘it was pleasant to me’ (Jer. 31.26) 
Some Karaite transcriptions explicitly mark the shewa as si- 
lent in such forms by an Arabic suki sign, e.g. 
45 Wels (BL Or 2548 fol. 50v, 7 | L [BHS]: nxt any Isa. 
41.20 ‘it did’) 
The manuscripts L and A sporadically mark a hatef patah in 


place of shewa after a long vowel in forms that are not mentioned 
in the Masoretic sources, e.g. 


L, A: 13278 ‘I would approach him’ (Job 31.37) 
L, A: nim ‘columns’ (Joel 3.3) 
A: 7) notx ‘the power has gone’ (L [BHS]: 7} ndtx, Deut. 32.36) 


In most cases where the shewa is vocalic in the forms cited 
in this section, one of the consonants involved is a sonorant 1 /r/ 


or 5 /l1/. The general rule given by Saadya, however, would 
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potentially include cases where the sequence of consonants does 
not include a sonorant, and he indeed cites one such example 
from Biblical Aramaic (7341rw Dan. 6.17). The consonants in 
potential contact here, nevertheless, are still relatively weak 
(fricatives). The distribution of hatef patah in A, on the other 
hand, appears to indicate that shewa was frequently read as silent 
in the context that Saadya claims would have a vocalic shewa, 
including several cases where one of the consonants is a sonorant. 

There was variation with regard to the reading of the shewa 
in these contexts in various streams of the Tiberian tradition, as 
shown, for example, by the differences between Ben Asher and 
Ben Naftali in this regard that are referred to in Kitab al-Khilaf. 
Saadya presents a type of reading in which the shewa was more 
regularly read as vocalic than in the traditions of Ben Asher and 
Ben Naftali and the evidence reflected by the early Bible codices. 

The result of the reading of the shewa as vocalic was to 
break the contact between two consonants. This would have 
ensured that each consonant was flanked by vowels. The 
motivation for this may have been to increase the salience of the 
sonorants, which were weak consonants and vulnerable to loss or 
inadequate realization in certain circumstances. 

In many of the forms discussed above, the shewa is read as 
vocalic where the form in question contains a geminated conso- 
nant in a suffix (e.g. 7272Nnm Gen. 3.17) or a following word to 
which the first word is bound prosodically by maqgef or dehiq 
(xan393 2 Kings 6.2, 83 729s Exod. 4.18). This may have induced 
a quicker reading of the syllables and so increased the potential 


weakness of the sonorants. The Hidayat al-Qari’ refers to the 
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quick reading and compression of vowels in constructions with 
dagesh associated with dehiq (see §1.2.8.1.2.). Furthermore, long 
vowels in closed syllables in words read with a quick tempo were 
particularly vulnerable to contract due to their suboptimal struc- 
ture. In the Karaite transcriptions, for example, a long vowel in a 
closed syllable in a word bound by maqgef to what follows is 
sometimes transcribed without a mater lectionis, reflecting the 


shortening of the vowel, e.g. 


is (Genizah MS 13, Khan 1990a, 13 | L [BHS]: -tin Psa. 


111.3 ‘majesty’) 


op (Genizah MS 13, Khan 1990a, 13 | L [BHS]: -jin Psa. 
112.3 ‘wealth’) 


This potential contraction would have been prevented by 
reading the shewa as vocalic. 

In forms with suffixes such as n3928n it could be hypothe- 
sized that the prolonged timing of the gemination resulted in a 
corresponding quickening of reading of the rest of the word. 

With regard to the rules relating to the reading of forms 
from the root 7/71, in a form without the stress before the resh 
such as °1972 (Gen. 27.34) the resh may have been weaker than 
in a form in which the stress is placed before the resh, such as 
ia 4anm (Ver. 4.2), and this motivated a reading with vocalic 
shewa that made the sonorant resh more salient in the first type 


of form. 
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1.2.5.7.6. Eliphelehu 


In A a hatef patah is written on the pe after a long vowel in the 
proper name 1795°9x) [ve:?eli:fa'le:hu:] ‘and ‘Eliphelehu’ (L 
795"NI, 1 Chron. 15.18). This indicates that the shewa was read 
as vocalic although it is preceded by a long vowel. The etymology 
of this name is not fully clear (possibly: ‘God distinguishes him’ 
< 5x + 755). The vocalic shewa evidently reflects the interpreta- 
tion of the name as a compound with a morphological division 


after the initial element "x. 


1.2.5.8. Vocalic Shewa after Short Vowel Phonemes 


A shewa in the middle of a word on a consonant without dagesh 
after a short vowel is normally silent and syllabified with the con- 


sonant that precedes it, e.g., 
xq [mam.'Re:] (Gen. 13.18) ‘Mamre’ 


In some circumstances, however, a consonant with shewa 
after a short vowel is syllabified in the onset of the following 
syllable. In such cases, the preceding short vowel is lengthened 


in compensation. This applies to the following cases. 


1.2.5.8.1. The Definite Article 


When the definite article is attached to a word beginning with 
the sonorant consonant mem with shewa, the gemination of the 
mem expected after the article is often lost, but the mem is syllab- 


ified with what follows, e.g. 


jatan [ha:madab'be:er] ‘the one speaking’ (Gen. 45.12) 
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As can be seen, the patah of the article is lengthened by 
compensation. This can be analysed as the replication of the short 


/a/ phoneme to take the place of /m/, i.e. 
/ham.mdab.bé.r/ > /haa.mdab.bé.r/ 


This compensatory lengthening is regularly marked by a 
ga‘ya sign in the manuscripts. Yeivin (1980, 257-264) refers to 
the gaya in his context as a ‘phonetic ga‘ya’, i.e. it reflects 
lengthening for the sake of resyllabification rather than musical 
cantillation. A patah in an unstressed syllable followed by shewa 
would otherwise be read as a short vowel in a closed syllable. As 
with the case of a shewa on resh after the article (§1.2.5.7.4.), here 
also the motivation for this syllabification is morphological. Plac- 
ing the mem in the syllable following that of the article creates a 
prosodic division between the article and the stem of the word 
following it. The compensatory lengthening, moreover, makes 
the article bimoraic and so brings it into line with its normal 
weight in other contexts, i.e. [AVC] or [hVV]. 

This resyllabification and compensatory lengthening do not 
take place in all cases where the gemination in mem is lost after 
the article. According to Hiddyat al-Qari’, the length of the word 


is a conditioning factor: 


In words containing not more than five letters the shewa is 
vocalic, as in 74mm 12007 ‘he who is impoverished in 
respect to offering’ (Isa. 40.20), tatan ‘the one speaking’ 
(Gen. 45.12, etc.), except for one case, namely An pawn 
‘this madman’ (2 Kings 9.11).'* 


'5 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.2.13.1. 
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In all such words in L a ga‘ya occurs on the patah after the 
he, with the exception of y3wnn (2 Kings 9.11). In A the vocalic 
shewa in such forms with an article is represented by hatef patah, 
e.g. Ja0nn (Isa. 40.20), naan (2 Sam. 14.10), but in yawnn (2 
Kings 9.11) simple shewa is marked, reflecting the fact that it was 
read as silent. 

Hidayat al-Qari’ was referring to cases where the article is 
not preceded by a prefixed preposition. There are more excep- 
tions among forms that have such prepositions before the article, 
e.g. 

L, A: tyna ‘in the stronghold’ (1 Chron. 11.7) 
L, A: tx ‘to the stronghold’ (1 Chron. 12.9) 
L, A: nia) ‘to the choirmaster’ (Psa. 4.1, and passim) 


L, A: 7179 ‘for destiny’ (Isa. 65.11) 


As in y3wnn, the shewa in these words without ga‘ya was 
silent. The passage in Hidayat al-Qari? continues: 


As for words beginning with he and mem that have more 
than five letters, ... when the accent is on the fourth letter, 


the shewa is vocalic, for example, D°>n7 ‘those who wait’ 
(Job 3.21), o’T107 ‘those who remove’ (Amos 6.3), and the 


like.'°° 


Again A has hatef patah in the cited words (n°annn, 07397). 
In the medieval manuscripts words fitting the description in this 
passage have ga‘ya and vocalic shewa (indicated by hatef patah in 


the extant sections of A), with only a few exceptions, e.g. nT 


13° Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.2.13.1. 
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‘the midwife’ (Gen. 35.17) and, if the vowel letter is ignored, 
Aiwnn ‘the singer’ (L and A, 1 Chron. 6.18), which do not have 
ga‘ya and so the shewa was silent. 

With regard to longer words, Hiddyat al-Qari’ states the fol- 
lowing: 

As for words beginning with he and mem that have more 

than five letters, the rule concerning these is that if the 

accent is on the fifth letter or later, the shewa is silent, for 

example O™a707 ‘those who speak’ (Exod. 6.27), o-NAN 

‘those that curse’ (Num. 5.19), apart from some exceptions 

that deviate from this rule, for example o°yp1nn7 ‘those 

who seek’ (Exod. 4.19, etc.).1°” 


In a form such as OD 27/7 the ga‘ya reflects the lengthening 
of the patah after the he but the shewa on the mem is silent. The 
key factor that conditions the reading of the shewa as silent 
emerges more clearly from Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan 1967, 
§14), where a more detailed list of forms with silent shewa on the 
mem is given. The full list of these forms with silent shewa is as 


follows:'*8 


L: — oO a707 [ha‘mdabba'ri:im] ‘those who speak’ (Exod. 6.27) 
L: — htyna [Lha'mjalla'do:00] ‘the midwives’ (Exod. 1.17) 


L, A: nian [,ha‘mzamma'ro:06] ‘the snuffers’ (2 Kings 25.14), 
ninatn (Jer. 52.18) 


‘57 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.2.13.1. 


138 A similar list is cited in the treatise on the shewa (ed. Levy 1936, >). 
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L, A: 
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o»epAn [,hamqatt*a'Ri:im] ‘those who burn incense’ (2 
Kings 23.5) 

o>>nna} [va ha‘mha:la'li:im] ‘those who praise’ (A o°990n71, 
2 Chron. 23.12) 


> oYwana [Lhamvaffa'lisim] ‘those who cook’ (Ezek. 46.24) 


: mipnvan [hamsazha'qo:08] ‘the ones (fpl) playing’ (1 Sam. 


18.7) 


: S$nnq [,ha'mhul'lo:ol] ‘the one profaned’ (Ezek. 36.23) 


: niwann [ha'mvassa'ro:08] ‘those who bear tidings’ (Psa. 


68.12) 


oy wynn [,ha'm{assa'ri:im] ‘those who collect tithes’ (Neh. 
10.38) 


o-iNan [,ha'm?o:ra Ri:im] ‘those that curse’ (Num. 5.19) 


own [,ha'mfo:ra'Ri:im] ‘the singers’ (Ezra 2.41) 


> pavaynan [,hams‘afs‘a'fitim] ‘those who chirp’ (Isa. 8.19) 


: npwynn [,hamfuffo:'go:] ‘the oppressed’ (Isa. 23.12) 


: po apan [,hamqabba'Ri:im] ‘those who bury’ (Ezek. 39.15) 


oradana [harmhalla'yi:im] ‘those who move’ (Ecc. 4.15) 


: Hhwpan Lhamqatt‘a'Ro:06] ‘(altars) for burning incense’ 


(2 Chron. 30.14) 


As can be seen, A, in the portions that are extant, always 


marks the mem with a simple shewa sign. 
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The vast majority of the forms in this list have the syllable 
structure that is associated with the so-called minor ga‘ya. This is 
a musical secondary stress that occurs predominantly in words 
with disjunctive accents on a short vowel in a closed syllable. It 
occurs predominantly on a syllable that is separated from the 
stressed syllable by another closed syllable, which in turn is fol- 
lowed by vocal shewa or by an open syllable followed by a hatef 
with an identical quality. These syllabic patterns may be repre- 
sented thus: o”89ann, oyepNN and oypann. Examples of each of 
these are: 


moan [hakk"arma'li:i6] ‘the woman of Carmel’ (1 Sam. 
27.3) 


naanny [| ni@hakk*a'mo:] ‘let us deal wisely’ (Exod. 1.10) 
minan [,hatmmarha'ne:] ‘the camp’ (Gen. 50.9) 


onAWwA [,mi‘ft*atha'vi:im] ‘prostrating (mpl) themselves’ 
(Gen. 37.9).'% 


There is evidence that the duration of the vowel lengthened 
by minor ga‘ya was less than that of a long vowel in an open 
syllable or of a vowel in a syllable with the main stress (81.2.8.2.). 
It appears not to have been fully bimoraic and did not induce the 
insertion of an epenthetic vowel or resyllabification of the 
consonant in the coda with the next syllable. For this reason, the 
vowel is transcribed with the IPA symbol for half-long [CV'C]. 


139 Yeivin (1980, 244-245). For more details concerning the minor ga‘ya 
see §1.2.8.2.2. 
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Minor ga‘ya also occurs less consistently on a range of other 


closely related structures, e.g. 


mivian (with vocalic shewa additional to the oypann pat- 


tern) ‘the Canaanite woman’ (1 Chron. 2.3) 


wny (with a vowel of different quality before the hatef) 
‘and they fought’ (Josh. 10.36) 


It very rarely occurs on a syllable that is separated from the 


accent by only one syllable, e.g. 
4wp-xyni ‘a conspiracy is found’ (Jer. 11.9). 


Most of the cases where the shewa on the mem is silent after 
the ga‘ya that are cited in Diqduqe ha-Te‘amim have the syllabic 
patterns that are suitable for minor ga‘ya, e.g. nayaynn [,ham- 
s‘afs‘a'fi:im] ‘those who chirp’ (Isa. 8.19), Ona70n [,hamdab- 
ba'ri:im] ‘those who speak’ (Exod. 6.27) and as nipnwan [,ha'm- 
sa:ha'qo:08] ‘the ones (fpl) playing’ (1 Sam. 18.7). In such cases, 
therefore, it can be assumed that the ga‘ya is the musical minor 
ga‘ya. The reading with musical minor ga‘ya in such forms evi- 
dently outranked the morphologically motivated syllabification 
that conditioned the reading of the shewa as vocalic. 

Two of the forms cited by Diqgduge ha-Te‘amim as cases with 
silent shewa under the mem have conjunctive accents, viz. niqarnan 
(L and A) ‘the snuffers’ (2 Kings 25.14), o-wpnan (L and A) ‘those 
who burn incense’ (2 Kings 23.5). As remarked, minor ga‘ya does 
not commonly occur on forms with conjunctive accents and so 
they must be considered to be not fully optimal for it. Some of 
the cited forms, moreover, have syllable structures that are not 


fully optimal for minor ga‘ya, e.g. o-74NNA (L) ‘those that curse’ 
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(Num. 5.19), own (L) ‘the singers’ (Ezra 2.41), in which the 
vowel in the second open syllable is not of the same quality as 
the following vocalic shewa. Two of the cited cases have a syllable 
structure that deviates more radically from the one that is opti- 
mal for minor ga‘ya, viz. the pu‘al participles npwynn (L and A) 
‘the oppressed’ (Isa. 23.12) and >>nna (L and A) ‘the one pro- 
faned’ (L and A, Ezek. 36.23). By contrast, the pu‘al participle 
wipnn ‘the consecrated’ (A wipnn, Ezek. 48.11), which is identi- 
cal in syllable structure to ynin, has a vocalic shewa. 

Forms cited by Diqduge ha-Te‘amim as cases that have vo- 
calic shewa include a construction with a disjunctive accent that 
has the main accent on the fifth letter but has a syllable structure 
that is not optimal for minor ga‘ya, viz. n»wpa3nn (L) ‘those who 
seek’ (Exod. 4.19), in which the shewa on the gof is silent. An 
analogous case is o°xnm (L) ‘and those who fill’ (A ox dnanm, 
Isa. 65.11). The cited forms with vocalic shewa, confirmed by the 
occurrence of hatef patah in the extant portions of A, include also 
cases that have a syllable structure optimal for minor ga‘ya but 
have a conjunctive accent, which is not optimal for minor ga‘ya, 
e.g. 

L: oan ‘those who speak’ (A: o»2a790 2 Chron. 33.18) 
L: — ondwnn ‘those that send’ (A: o-ndwnn 2 Chron. 32.31) 
L, A: Dayna ‘the ones abhorring’ (Mic. 3.9) 


Also cited is o-by¥nn (L) ‘the lepers’ (A orbivna, 2 Kings 
7.8), which has a conjunctive accent and a syllable structure that 
is not optimal for minor ga‘ya. The list of forms with vocalic 


shewa includes opponn ‘those who lap’. A version of the rule 
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specifies mami or. oppsan, which indicates that the two 
occurrences of this word in Jud. 7, (verses 6 and 7) are 
intended.'*° In L and also L17, written by Samuel ben Jacob, the 
scribe of L (Phillips 2020), marks a hatef patah on both 
occurrences, but A marks hatef patah only on the form in Jud. 
7.7: 


L, L17 opprAn (A opponn, Jud. 7.6) 
L, L17, A: Dppran (Jud. 7.7) 


In Jud. 7.6 the form has a conjunctive accent and in Jud. 
7.7 a disjunctive. It has a syllable structure that is suitable for 
minor ga‘ya but has vocalic shewa even when it has a disjunctive 
accent. It is not clear why A vocalizes the form in Jud. 7.6 with 
a simple shewa sign. 


A similar case is the following pair: 
L: — oysann ‘those who spy’ (A: o93707, Josh. 6.22) 
L: =o 9san (A oosqna, Josh. 6.23) 


These both have a structure optimal for minor ga‘ya but the 
shewa is vocalic in both occurrences even though the second oc- 
currence (Josh. 6.23) has a disjunctive accent. 

In conclusion, there is no absolute rule or consistency re- 
lating to places where the shewa under the mem was read as si- 
lent. The somewhat arbitrary distribution of forms with silent 
shewa was fixed in particular streams of the Tiberian tradition. 


The ga‘ya on such forms should be identified as a musical minor 


40 The Treatise on the Shewa in the Genizah manuscript CUL Or 
1080.13.3.2, fol. 2r; cf. Yeivin (1968, 27). 
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ga‘ya, since the majority of forms have a structure that is optimal 
for minor ga‘ya. The minor ga‘ya was a secondary accent and so 
the short vowel was lengthened by stress rather than by the aug- 
mentation of the syllable at an underlying level. For this reason, 
the shewa was silent. The underlying syllabic structures of 124707 
‘the one speaking’ (Gen. 45.12) and batnn ‘those who speak’ 
(Exod. 6.27) can be represented thus: 


/haa.m6ab.bé.r/ [ha:madab'be:er] 
/ham.dab.bri.m/ [,ha‘mdabba'ri:im] 


Some words beginning with the article + mem with shewa 
(1m) that consist of more than five letters and are stressed on the 
fifth letter or later are not marked with a ga‘ya in the manu- 
scripts, suggesting that the patah was pronounced short and the 


shewa was silent, e.g. 

L:  ANwAN [hamquff>:'Ro:06] ‘the ones bound’ (Gen. 30.41) 
L: oa tRAD [ham?oddo:'mi:im] ‘those dyed red’ (Exod. 39.34) 
L: — o-axan [ham?o:ra'Ri:im] ‘the cursing’ (Num. 5.22) 

L: nt axan [ham,?o:ro:'fo:] ‘the betrothed one’ (Deut. 22.25) 


According to Kitab al-Khilaf, there were differences be- 
tween Ben Asher and Ben Naftali regarding the reading of words 
beginning with an with minor gaya. In Exod. 6.27, for example, 
it is reported that Ben Asher read 0177 without minor ga‘ya 
whereas Ben Naftali read this 027707 with minor ga‘ya (ed. Lip- 
schtitz 1965, *). In this case, L corresponds to the reading of Ben 
Naftali (o 27/7 ‘the ones who speak’). Ben Asher read the shewa 
on the mem in the word o*)3977 in Josh. 6.22 and Josh. 6.23 as 
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vocalic, but Ben Naftali regularly read it as silent (ed. Lipschtitz 
1965, 20, 75). 

When the patah of the article before 1 has ga‘ya, the Karaite 
Arabic transcriptions generally represent it as long by transcrib- 


ing it with mater lectionis °alif, e.g. 


GL yl [ha:mazimmo:'@9:] (BL Or 2549 fol. 82r, 7 | L 


[BHS]: nniavan, A nniaran, Jer. 11.15 ‘the wickedness’) 


wriiels [ha:mavagq 'fi:im] (BL Or 2544, fol. 111v, 12 | L 


[BHS]: owpann Exod. 4.19 ‘those who seek’) 


gills [hamjalla'do:06] (BL Or 2542, fol. 43v, 6 | L 
[BHS]: nt Exod. 1.17 ‘these, who help to give birth’) 


In the manuscript BL Or 2555, a vocalic shewa is explicitly 
marked with a patah sign and so forms with vocalic and silent 
shewa are distinguished. This corresponds to the distribution of 


vocalic and silent shewa discussed above, e.g. 


_sdLicls [hamaful'lo:9f] (BL Or 2555 fol. 29r, 3 | L [BHS]: 


w>wnn phonetic ga‘ya and vocalic shewa, Ecc. 4.12 ‘the 
threefold’) 


eeelgels [hamhalla'yisim] (BL Or 2555 fol. 33r, 3 | L 


[BHS]: 029070 minor ga‘ya and silent shewa, Ecc. 4.15 
‘those who move’) 
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It is significant that in some manuscripts a phonetic ga‘ya 
on nn is neither marked in the manuscript nor represented in the 


transcription where it occurs in L and A, e.g. 


cleat [hamhal'le:ey] (BL Or 2551 fol. 78v, 6 | L [BHS]: 


Tan, A 7nnF, Psa. 104.3 ‘he who walks’) 


exeae [hamfal'le:ay] (BL Or 2551 fol. 81v, 3 | L [BHS]: 
nownn, A nywnan, Psa. 104.10 ‘he who sends’) 


This evidently reflects other variant streams of the Tiberian 
tradition in which the shewa was pronounced silent without 
lengthening of the patah in these forms. Further evidence for this 
can be found in manuscripts with Babylonian vocalization that 
reflect a reading that has converged very closely with the 
Tiberian tradition. Of particular relevance is the manuscript I 
Firkovitch Evr. I B 3, containing the Latter Prophets, which 
distinguishes length of vowels in closed syllables by means of the 
compound Babylonian sign system (§I.2.5.1.).'41 Where L and A 
have ga‘ya on the patah of the definite article, the patah in I 
Firkovitch Evr. 1B 3 is sometimes represented as long. In several 
cases, however, the patah is represented as short (Yeivin 1985, 
413), e.g. 


nxdnn [hamle:?'s:] ‘the one full’ (L: axdan, A: axdn7, Amos 
2.13) 


‘1 Named the Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus in the facsimile edition 
by Strack (1876). 
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owpann, Jer. 11.21) 


Dayrnn [ham@a:fa'virim] ‘the ones abhorring’ (L, A: 
praynan, Mic. 3.9) 


Such manuscripts with Babylonian vocalization, the Kara- 
ite transcriptions and the lists of differences between Ben Asher 
and Ben Naftali provide evidence of degrees of variation in the 
Tiberian tradition both within the Tiberian school and outside of 
the inner circles of the Tiberian Masoretic school. The variation 
relating to the particular feature in question appears to have been 
arbitrary. Also within the inner Tiberian tradition, as we have 
seen, there was some degree of arbitrariness in the distribution 
of the vocalic and silent shewa in this feature. A particular distri- 
bution containing some apparently arbitrary inconsistency (e.g. 
the silent shewa in yiwnn 2 Kings 9.11) became fixed in the tra- 
dition. 

The gemination of a mem with shewa after the definite arti- 


cle is retained in numerous cases, e.g. 
oa9an ‘the kings’ (Gen. 36.31) 
nnran ‘the doorposts’ (Exod. 12.7) 
mivan ‘the lampstand’ (Exod. 25.31) 
yan ‘the leper’ (Lev. 14.2) 


The vocalization of the definite article exhibits different 
patterns before other consonants that have a tendency to lose 
gemination when vocalized with shewa, i.e. the sonorants nun, 


yod, lamed, the sibilants and qof. 
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Gemination is occasionally lost in nun and the patah is 
marked with ga‘ya, e.g. 


L:  niawim [vaha:nafam'mo:o6] ‘and the desolated ones’ (A 
niawaim Ezek. 36.35) 


The vocalization with hatef patah in A demonstrates that 
the shewa was vocalic. 

The lengthening of the patah in such cases is represented 
by mater lectionis ’alif in the Karaite transcriptions, even when a 
ga‘ya sign is not marked in the transcription manuscript, e.g. 


 42.4Jls [ha:nafam'mo:08] (BL Or 2549 fol. 106v, 15 | L 


[BHS]: niawin, A niawin, Jer. 33.10 ‘those that are deso- 
late’) 


In oxnwnia ‘with bronze fetters’ (Jud. 16.21) both L and A 
have simple shewa, so the reading of the shewa is not clear. In 


many cases the gemination is retained, e.g. 
owin ‘the young men’ (Gen. 14.24) 
o237 ‘the Nephilim’ (Gen. 6.4) 


Gemination is sometimes lost in yod, but the shewa is silent 


and there is no compensatory lengthening, e.g. 
ota ‘the children’ (Gen. 33.5) 
‘pian ‘the Jebusite’ (Josh. 15.8, etc.) 
ow ‘for the upright’ (Psa. 112.4) 
nya ‘on the curtain’ (Exod. 26.5) 


In several places the gemination is retained, e.g. 
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oun ‘the wild goats’ (1 Sam. 24.3) 
Din ‘the Jews’ (2 Kings 25.25) 
min ‘the Greeks’ (Joel 4.6) 


Lamed loses gemination after the definite article in the fre- 


quent phrase 0197 ‘the Levites’ (Exod. 6.25, etc.) without com- 


pensatory lengthening. Elsewhere the lamed is geminated, e.g. 


7345n ‘the frankincense’ (Lev. 6.8) 
tiza9n ‘Lebanon’ (Josh. 9.1) 


The sibilants generally have gemination after the article. It 


is lost in a few words. In some such cases, the shewa is vocalic 


and there is compensatory lengthening, e.g. 


Li: 


mwoa [baisa£o:'Ro:] ‘by the whirlwind’ (A AqveAa 2 Kings 
2.1, 11) 


ow) [lajafan'ni:im] ‘for the badgers’ (A oupw) Psa. 
104.18) 


onawa) [vaha:fafat't"isim] ‘and the hooks’ (A mmawai, 
Ezek. 40.43) 


In other cases the shewa is silent and there is no 


compensatory lengthening, e.g. 


L, A: orabwa ‘the frames’ (1 Kings 7.28) 


L: 


L: 


Dprn ‘the elders’ (A: o°xp10 1 Kings. 21.8) 
nxwa ‘in the swelling’ (Lev. 13.10) 


As for the word ‘the frogs’ (Exod. 8.9, etc.), a surviving 


fragment of A of Exod. 8.9 has a hatef patah under the sade of this 
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word (o°p715¥7), indicating that the shewa was vocalic despite 


the fact that its structure is appropriate for minor ga‘ya. 


L: 


Qof generally retains gemination, e.g. 
nwipn ‘the harlot’ (Gen. 38.21) 
owipa ‘the boards’ (Exod. 26.15) 
There are a few exceptions, e.g. 


Dopn ‘the small ones’ (A o097 Isa. 36.9) 


L, A: 19743 ‘in the battle’ (2 Sam. 17.11) 


L, A: 1579 ‘for the battle’ (Psa. 144.1). 


1.2.5.8.2. Interrogative He 


When interrogative he is prefixed to a word beginning with a let- 


ter with shewa, the interrogative he is often vocalized with patah 


and the shewa is silent, e.g. 


oyna [ham'fa:at*] ‘Is it a small matter?’ (Gen. 30.15) 

mtn man mn ois mynana [hamfo:'ra:a0] ‘Has this house 
become a den of robbers?’ (Jer. 7.11) 

NINA AY Avy Ajitan [hayzo:'no:] ‘Should he treat our sister 
as a harlot?’ (Gen. 34.31) 

7&8 AMX *339090 [halhor've:ni:] ‘Do you intend to kill me?’ 
(Exod. 2.14) 

13) onNp uw [haljor'fe:nu:] ‘Have you invited us here 
to impoverish us?’ (Jud. 14.15) 

ynwn ni>x tioan [hav'so:06] ‘Have you listened to the coun- 
cil of God?’ (Job 15.8) 
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viaw Daa tyan [hav'fa:a6] ‘Can he judge through the deep 
darkness?’ (Job 22.13) 


On some occasions, a phonetic ga‘ya is marked on the patah 
and the shewa is read as vocalic. One such case is listed in §14 of 
Diqduge ha-Te‘amim: 

L:  ‘nxynn [ha:mas‘o:'@a:ni:] ‘have you found me?’ (A *3nxYAn 

1 Kings 21.20) 

As is the case with the phonetic ga‘ya on the definite article, 
the purpose of this is likely to be to create a syllabic division 
between the interrogative particle and the following word in or- 
der to mark a clear morphological division. When the initial con- 
sonant of the word is syllabified in the onset of the following 
syllable, the patah is lengthened by compensation: 

/ham.s*5.65.ni/ > /haa.ms*‘5.65.ni/ [ha:.ma.s‘o:.'6a:.ni:]. 

In the extant portions of A, the vocalic reading of the shewa 

is made explicit by a hatef sign. Further examples: 

L: 43g naan [ha:maya'se:] ‘Shall I hide?’ (Gen. 18.17) 

L: nox n2930 [ha:varo:'yo:] ‘one blessing?’ (Gen. 27.38) 

L: — 79p37 [ha:naqal'lo:] ‘Is it a little thing?’ (A: nopi7 1 Sam. 

18.23) 

L: ‘ dpnowa [haayah't’eem] ‘Have you forgotten?’ (A: 

tanawn Jer. 44.9) 

L: 9 Wwpna [ha:8aqaJ'ferer*] ‘Can you bind?’ (A: wena Job 

38.31) 
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L: — nbwnn [ha:0afal'la:ah] ‘Can you send forth?’ (A: nbwna Job 
38.35) 


L: — xbnnn [ha:Oamal'le:] ‘Can you fill?’ (A: xbann Job 40.31) 


In a few cases where ga‘ya is marked on interrogative he 


both L and A have a simple shewa on the following consonant: 
L, A: 7378 [nar onip>n ‘Will the Lord spurn forever?’ (Psa. 77.8) 
L, A: ia*pnwvna ‘Will you play with him?’ (Job 40.29) 

In the first case, the lack of a hatef in A is most likely due 
to the fact that there was no suitable hatef to represented the 
short [o] quality of the shewa before the guttural: [ha:lo- 
fo:lo:'mi:im]). 

The lengthening of the patah of the interrogative particle is 
reflected by mater lectionis ’alif in the Karaite Arabic transcrip- 
tions, e.g. 


itis [ha:@agaf'Je:er] (BL Or 2552 fol. 81r, 15 | L [BHS]: 


wwpnn, A Wwpnn, Job. 38.31 ‘will you bind?’) 


_bsls [ha:Oamal'le:] (BL Or 2552 fol. 85r, 9 | L [BHS]: 


x>bana, A xdana, Job. 40.31 ‘will you fill?’) 


e-G>lsbs [ha:@asatheq-'bo:] (BL Or 2552 fol. 84v, 11 | L 
[BHS], A ia-pnvnn, Job. 40.29 ‘will you play with him?’) 


The early Tiberian biblical codices exhibit some degree of 


variation, e.g. 
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L: 9 ata man ata ork) NIvAn without ga‘ya [ham{o:'Ra:a0] ‘Has 
this house become a den of robbers?’ (A naynn [ha:m- 
fo:'Ra:aO], Jer. 7.11) 


Some variation is found also in the Tiberian tradition re- 
flected by manuscripts with Babylonian vocalization, such as I 
Firkovitch Evr. I B 3, containing the Latter Prophets, which dis- 
tinguishes length of vowels in closed syllables by means of the 


compound Babylonian sign system: 

L:  ‘bdnrnowa [ha:fayah't’eem] ‘Have you forgotten?’ (A: 
bnn2wn, I Firk. Evr. I B 3 onnavn [hafkah't*a:am], Jer. 
44.9) 

Another strategy to mark clear a morphological division be- 
tween the interrogative particle and what follows is to geminate 
the consonant following the particle (81.3.1.8.), e.g. 

anpyvan [hakk"as*a:Saqo:'@o:0h] ‘whether it according to 

its outcry’ (Gen. 18.21) 

NI 772 Minaoq xia [hakk"a'@o:ne6] ‘acknowledge now 

whether it is your son's robe’ (Gen. 37.32) 

o3nnan [habbama:ha'ni:im] ‘is it in camps?’ (Num. 13.19) 

an nana nanan7 [hakk"amak'k*a:a6] ‘Has he struck him as 


the one who struck him?’ (Isa. 27.7) 


Dmx7n [harri?i:'Ge:em] ‘Have you seen?’ (1 Sam. 10.24) 
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1.2.5.8.3. Two Identical Consonants 


As remarked in 81.2.5.7.3., a shewa that occurs on the first of two 
identical consonants after a short vowel was read as silent in the 


Tiberian tradition, e.g. 
Suan [hin'ni:] ‘behold me’ (Gen. 6.17) 


On many occasions, however, the vowel before the identi- 
cal consonants in such forms is lengthened and the shewa is read 
as vocalic. The lengthening of the vowel is, in principle, marked 
by a ga‘ya sign in the early codices. In the extant portions of A, 
the vocalic reading of the shewa is generally indicated explicitly 
by marking a hatef patah sign. A hatef patah is sometimes found 
also in L, but most of these are misshapen and are clearly the 


result of a later correction, e.g. 

L, A: i95y [s‘i:la'lo:] ‘his shade’ (Job 40.22) 

L, A: 1297? [gi:la'lo:08] ‘the curse of (Jud. 9.57) 

L: 3% [mi:la'layj gi:la'la:j] ‘Milalai, Gilalai’ (Neh. 12.36) 


The main motivation for reading the shewa as vocalic was 
doubtless to ensure that the two identical letters in contact were 
given their full articulation and not slurred together. The inser- 
tion of a vowel between them would have made each more sali- 
ent. This was achieved by augmenting the preceding syllable 
with a vowel mora, which would have conditioned a resyllabifi- 
cation. The ga‘ya can be identified with what Yeivin calls a pho- 
netic ga‘ya. This was, in essence, a mark of ‘mora-augmenting’ 


lengthening: 


/Sil.16/ > /s*ii.l6/ [s*i:.laloz] 
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The normal practice in L, however, is for a phonetic ga‘ya 
to be marked on the vowel and a simple shewa sign on the first 
of the identical consonants. In the extant portions of A, a hatef 


patah is usually marked in such cases, e.g. 
L: — niaaq [Ri:va'vo:00] ‘the ten thousands of (Num. 10.36) 


L: — niaaqa [bari:va'vo:08] ‘with ten thousands of’ (A niaaqa, 
Mic. 6.7) 


L: an qxyna [bahais‘a's‘o:on t"s:'moror] ‘in Hazazontamar’ 
(Gen. 14.7) 


L: i421 [wufi:la'lo:] ‘and he will mediate for him’ (A: #7951, 1 
Sam. 2.25) 


L:  %n [ha:la'le:] ‘the slain of (A: %%n, 1 Sam. 17.52) 
L: 17a [baqarla'lo:] ‘when he cursed’ (A: 17273, 2 Sam. 16.7) 


L: = %ann-nn [ma:-tti€ha:la'li:] ‘why do you boast?’ (A: *79ann, 
Jer. 49.4) 


L: 532 [bawerla'le:] ‘the dung of? (A: "7533, Ezek. 4.12) 


L: ninnw [fizma'mo:o00] ‘devastations of (A: ninaw, Ezek. 
35.9) 


L: np [ji:la'la:a6] ‘the howling of (A: no», Zech. 11.3) 
L: 3p [bafa:na'ni:] ‘when I bring clouds’ (A: "1343, Gen. 9.14) 
L: ‘141m [ho:na'nerni:] ‘be gracious to me’ (A: *131n, Psa. 9.14) 


In a few cases, a ga‘ya is marked but a simple shewa is 


written instead of hatef patah in both L and A, e.g. 
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L, A: min} [lehe:na'no:oh] ‘in order to favour it (fs)’ (Psa. 
102.14) 

L, A: 199 [ha:la'lu:] ‘praise’ (Jer. 20.13) 

L, A: 999anm [vihip*a:la'lu:] ‘and pray’ (Jer. 29.7) 

L, A: ava59n [ha:lalu:-'ja:oh] ‘praise the Lord’ (Psa. 106.48) 
Sporadically the ga‘ya is omitted, though A has a hatef 

patah, e.g. 

A: nwwii [nava:fa'fu:] ‘we grope’ (L: nwwyi, Isa. 59.10) 

L: 5a [ge:la'le:] ‘the dung of’ (A: *)53, Ezek. 4.15) 

L: 720m [jaha:la'leiekk"o:] ‘and it will praise you’ (A: 7297, Isa. 


38.18) 


In the following example, the ga‘ya is omitted in both L and 


A, with a hatef patah indicating the vocalic shewa. There is a mu- 


sical ga‘ya on the shewa at the beginning of the word, which is 


normally associated with syllabic structures with a vocalic shewa 


before the main stress, i.e. o°9595, OVAN (81.2.9.). 


L, A: 


15532 [ktarwerla'lo:] ‘like his dung’ (Job 20.7) 

In such cases, the hatef patah is often omitted in L, e.g. 
om [javha:la'lu:] ‘they praise’ (A: 1727, Psa. 74.21) 
qm [jatha:la'lu:] ‘they praise you’ (A: 7199m, Psa. 84.5) 


ww? [ja'ma:fa'fu:] ‘they grope’ (A: wn», Job 5.14) 


When the word contains a musical minor ga‘ya, in L there 


is often no marking of either the phonetic ga‘ya or the hatef patah. 


Likewise in A the phonetic ga‘ya is omitted and also the hatef 
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patah in some examples. As was the case with the musical ga‘ya 
on shewa, the musical minor ga‘ya is associated with syllabic pat- 
terns that have a vocalic shewa before the main stress, i.e. 
oyaann, ovann (§1.2.8.2.2.), so the marking of the minor ga‘ya 
was evidently felt by the vocalizers to be sufficient to ensure that 
the reader read the shewa on the first of the two identical conso- 


nants as vocalic:'* 


L, A: 92927) [vaqa:la'lu:] ‘and they cursed’ (Jud. 9.27) 

L, A: 19am [viji‘@ha:la'lu:] ‘and they will glory’ (Isa. 45.25) 

L: 4557) [,va‘jha:la'lu:] ‘and they praised’ (A: 59n71, 2 Chr. 
29.30) 

L: ann [hi@ha:la'lu:] ‘glory!’ (A: 9anq, Psa. 105.3) 


Some early manuscripts do not mark minor ga‘ya in a num- 


ber of the forms just listed, but mark the shewa as vocalic either 
143 


by a phonetic ga‘ya before the shewa or by a hatef patah, e.g. 

JTS 232/ENA 346: 159nm [viji@ha:la'lu:] (Isa. 45.25) 

C: 5am [vijiSha:la'lu:] (Isa. 45.25) 
Both phonetic ga‘ya and hatef patah are omitted in Land A 

in some words that do not have a musical ga‘ya but which else- 

where are normally read with a vocalic shewa. This applies to 


some words that are attested in both L and A, and to some that 


are attested only in L, e.g. 


1 See the discussion concerning the lack of phonetic ga‘ya in such 
forms in Phillips (2020). 


M43 See Heijmans (2018, 99). 
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L, A: am99n7 ‘they praise him’ (Psa. 107.32) 
L: 7329p ‘he who curses you’ (Ecc. 7.21) 


In a few cases, the vowel before the first of two identical 
consonants is lengthened by a retracted accent. The shewa was 
pronounced vocalic here also, as demonstrated by its being rep- 
resented by a hatef patah: 

L: — %) *5x [,?a:lalaj] ‘woe is me’ (A: *45x, Mic. 7.1) 
L: 7455p ['ha:lalu:] ‘praise the Lord’ (A: 1597, Psa. 135.1) 

In all these cases, the Karaite transcriptions represent the 
lengthened vowel preceding the first of the two identical conso- 
nants as long by an Arabic mater lectionis. This includes cases in 


which L and/or A do not mark a ga‘ya or hatef patah, e.g. 


Wl [magaila'le:yo:] (BL Or 2555 fol. 72v, 12 | L [BHS]: 


72921 Ecc. 7.21 ‘he who curses you’) 


is Wy [jaha:la:'le:ekko:] (BL Or 2548 fol. 32v, 12 | L 
[BHS]: 729m, A: 72m, Isa. 38.18 ‘and it (msg) will praise 
you )’ 

le [gerla'le:] (BL Or 2549 fol. 149r, 11 | L [BHS]: *)73, 
A thy Ezek. 4.15 ‘dung of?) 


Lengthening by retraction of the accent is likewise 


represented in the transcriptions, e.g. 
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oly glls [‘ha:lalu: 'ja:oh] (BL Or 2551 fol. 99v, 1 | L [BHS]: 
Im} a55n, A: 733557, Psa. 135.1 ‘praise!’) 


The manuscript I Firkovitch Evr. I B 3 (Codex Babylonicus 
Petropolitanus), which represents the Tiberian tradition in com- 
pound Babylonian vocalization, represents as long some vowels 
before a pair of identical consonants in forms that do not have a 


phonetic ga‘ya in L and A, e.g.'*4 


L, A: 99am" [viji*@ha:la'lu:] ‘and they will glory’ (I Firk. Evr. 1B 
3 5An" [vijiPha:la'lu:] Isa. 45.25) 


The Kitab al-Khilaf records some differences between Ben 
Asher and Ben Naftali in the lengthening of the short vowels be- 


fore two identical consonants, e.g.'*° 
Ben Asher: 4p ‘your curse’ (Gen. 27.13) 
Ben Naftali: yn29p 


Some differences are found across the manuscripts. In I 
Firkovitch Evr. I B 3, which represents the Tiberian tradition with 
compound Babylonian vocalization, for example, some of the 
vowels that are marked as long by a phonetic ga‘ya or hatef patah 


in A and/or L are represented as short, e.g.'*° 


L:  nAnw [lafizma'mo:] ‘into a desolation’ (A nanw?, I Firk. 
Evr. 1 B 3 nnnw> [lafim'ma:], Ezek. 35.7) 


4 Cf. Heijmans (2018, 102). 
M5 Ed. Lipschiitz (1965, 1). 
Me Cf. Heijmans (2018, 103-4). 
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L: ju [gimna'nu:] ‘they nested’ (A jp, I Firk. Evr. 1B 3 1p 

[gin'nu:], Ezek. 31.6) 

In some cases, I Firk. Evr. I B 3 marks a dagesh in the fol- 
lowing consonant, indicating explicitly that it was closed sylla- 
ble: 

L:  °122 [maqarla'la:avni:] ‘they curse me’ (A °11797/, I Firk. 

Evr. 1B 3 ind$pn [maqalla'la:avni:], Jer. 15.10) 

L: 9 qonn [mahaila'leryo:] ‘those who slay you’ (A 729nn, I 

Firk. Evr. I B 3 755nA [mahallalaryo:], Ezek. 28.9) 


Conversely, some vowels that are short in L and A are rep- 


resented as long in I Firk. Evr. I B 3, e.g. 


L, A: ~*95n [halle:] ‘the slain of (I Firk. Evr. 1 B 3 55n ['ha:lale:], 
Isa. 22.2) 


In I Firk. Evr. I B 3 this word is marked with a retracted 
accent (*5n) rather than being unstressed as in L and A, which 


would have lengthened the vowel.'*” 


1.2.5.8.4. Conjunctive Vav 


A silent shewa after a word-initial conjunctive vav is sometimes 


made vocalic by lengthening the vav with a phonetic ga‘ya, e.g. 
L: 38991 [wurga'Ro:2u:] ‘and read’ (A ixtp3, Isa. 34.16) 


In such cases, A regularly marks the vocalic shewa with 


hatef patah. A hatef patah is sometimes marked also in L. 


47 Cf. Heijmans (2018, 102). 
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The marking of an Arabic sukuin in some transcriptions after 
vay without a ga‘ya demonstrates that the shewa in such forms 
was pronounced silent, e.g. 

(39 [wur'Si:] (BL Or 2554 fol. 35r, 2 | L [BHS]: ‘v7 Cant. 

1.8 ‘and graze!’) 

3484 [wuq'do:0f] (BL Or 2548 fol. 50v, 8 | L [BHS]: wit? 

Isa. 41.20 ‘and holy of’) 


The reading of the shewa as vocalic after a lengthened vav 
separates two consonants that are relatively weak by their nature. 
These include sonorants, fricatives (frequently sibilants), guttur- 
als and gof. The motivation, therefore, appears to have been or- 
thoepic. Two weak consonants in contact do not constitute an 
optimal boundary between syllables (Vennemann 1988). They 


were split by a vowel to ensure that they were maximally salient: 
L, A: yPx>: ‘and regarding Zion’ (Psa. 87.5) 

L, A: 135-2973 ‘the war of his heart’ (Psa. 55.22) 

L, A: navi ‘and capture’ (Jud. 5.12) 

L, A: yawi ‘and seven’ (1 Kings 14.21) 

L: 7271 ‘and to divide’ (Gen. 1.18) 

L: ann ‘and the gold of (Gen. 2.12) 

L: axa; ‘and like a garden’ (A: 7i3m, Isa. 1.30) 

L: 15-5921 ‘as far as I was able’ (A: 523, 1 Chron. 29.2) 


L:  onid22) ‘and when they had finished’ (A: oni>231, 2 Chron. 
24.14) 
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L: 1303 ‘and close’ (A: 1301, Isa. 26.20) 

L: — wia-andi ‘and the merchandise of Ethiopia’ (A: 1n03, Isa. 
45.14) 

L: — wwapi ‘and read’ (A: 1x41, Isa. 34.16) 

L: mow ‘and send’ (A: n2wi, 2 Kings 9.17) 

L: i301 ‘and let it cover us’ (A: i70DM\, Jer. 3. 25) 


When the vocalic shewa occurs before a guttural with 
qames, it is represented in A and sometimes also in L by hatef 
qames, reflecting the assimilation of the shewa to the quality of 


the following vowel, e.g. 

L, A: ovt-a9¥1 ‘and clean of hands’ (Job 17.9) 

L: — 7qpoi ‘and refresh yourself (A 77y01, 1 Kings 13.7) 
L: — *pbyi ‘and cry out’ (A *ppyi, Jer. 22.20) 


According to some medieval sources, the shewa after a vav 
with gaya is silent in some phrases consisting of words joined by 
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magqgef.'*® The examples mentioned in these sources and several 


other cases with maqgef do not have hatef patah in L or A, e.g. 


L: 9 yaaa ~[,wu'dme:-la'yo:] ‘make yourself similar’ (Cant. 
8.14) 


L, A: *-n>wy [,wu'flah-'li:] ‘and send me’ (1 Chron. 2.7) 


L, A: m3a7529) [,wu'lyol-bo:'ne:ho:] ‘and to all her sons’ (1 Sam. 
1.4) 


8 Dotan (1967, 258, 374), Ibn Nth, Diqdug (ed. Khan 2000b, 36). 
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L, A: nigpan-o21 [,wu'lyal-hammago:'mo:08] ‘and to all the 
places’ (1 Sam. 30.31) 


L, A: 7123-52) [.wu'lyol-gib'bo:or] ‘and every warrior’ (1 Chron. 
28.1) 


L, A: r-yawi [,wu'fvat-'Ro:wez] ‘and full of trouble’ (Job 14.1) 


The maqgef, however, is unlikely to be the key conditioning 
factor for the reading of the shewa as silent, since there are ex- 
amples where a word with magqgef has a vocalic shewa after vav 
with ga‘ya, e.g. 


L, A: 139-2921 [wu:qaRo:ov-lib'bo:] ‘and the war of his heart’ (Psa. 
55,22) 


L: — taa-and} [wu:sahar-'k"u:uf] ‘and the merchandise of Ethio- 
pia’ (A 1n03, Isa. 45.14) 


It appears that in those cases where the shewa is silent the 
ga‘ya is a musical minor ga‘ya, which requires that the syllable in 
which the ga‘ya occurs be closed (81.2.8.2.2.).'4° Minor ga‘ya also 
occurs on vay in some cases that are single words, especially in 
those with a syllable structure that is suitable for minor ga‘ya. In 
such cases A has a simple shewa sign, reflecting its reading as 
silent, e.g. 


L, A: 72921 [,wurylib'bo:] ‘and according to your heart’ (2 Sam. 
7.21) 


L, A: noax [,wurvmayza'r‘o:00] ‘and with axes of (2 Sam. 
12.31) 


 Yeivin (1980, 247). 
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L, A: in>33) [,wurvgallo'ho:] ‘and when he shaved’ (2 Sam. 14.26) 
Kitab al-Khilaf mentions several differences between Ben 
Asher and Ben Naftali regarding the reading of the vav and the 
following shewa in the types of constructions discussed above. In 
some cases, the difference seems to be between reading a word 
or phrase with or without musical minor ga‘ya. Minor ga‘ya was, 
indeed, the subject of the majority of differences in Kitab al- 
Khilaf. Examples:'°° 
Ben Asher: = n’n 493) (L: men-b221 ‘and in every beast of’ Gen. 
9.10) 


Ben Naftali: nn 5521 


Ben Asher: = nx mbyam (L: Fox nopyaa ‘and when Aaron set 
up’ Exod. 30.8) 


Ben Naftali: = mbynn 


In some cases, Ben Naftali read the vav with a phonetic 
ga‘ya and the following shewa as vocalic where Ben Asher read 


vav without a ga‘ya and the shewa as silent, e.g.'>! 
Ben Asher: = *n70p1 (L, A: "MVP ‘and my incense’ Ezek. 16.18) 
Ben Naftali: =mnnaa*mvpi 


In the case of the following example it appears that Ben 


Asher read the vav with a minor ga‘ya and the shewa as silent 


150 Rd. Lipschiitz (1965, 7, 2”). 
151 Ed. Lipschiitz (1965, 75). 
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whereas Ben Naftali read the vav with phonetic ga‘ya and the 


shewa as vocalic:'°2 


Ben Asher: = 19. pawn (L, A; 13>°pawi ‘and full of trouble’ Job 
14.1) 


Ben Naftali: = yawi 


1.2.5.8.5. Elsewhere 


Also in other contexts, a silent shewa preceded by a short vowel 
is sometimes converted into a vocalic shewa by imposing a resyl- 
labification by lengthening the short vowel by a phonetic ga‘ya. 
As in the case of shewa after vav, which was discussed in the pre- 
vious section, this typically occurs where the two consonants are 
relatively weak, in that they are sonorants, fricatives (especially 
sibilants), gutturals or gof. The motivation, therefore, is to repair 
a suboptimal syllable contact, by splitting the consonants with a 
vowel to make them more salient and syllabifying them as onsets, 
i.e. CVC.C > CVV.CV.C. In A the vocalic shewa is generally rep- 
resented by hatef patah. The lengthened vowel before the shewa 
is in most cases hireq or patah. In some sporadic cases it is segol. 


Examples: 
L: pny? [ji:s*ahaq-'lis] ‘will laugh at me’ (Gen. 21. 6) 
L:  ninpwa [bafi:qa'00:06] ‘in the troughs of’ (Gen. 30.38) 


L: znnq [haGi:ma'lo:oy] ‘are you a king?’ (A: zanna, Jer. 
22.15) 


182 Fd. Lipschiitz (1965, 3). 
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L:  oartmwn [ha:jara0-'ma:jim] ‘a gathering of water’ (A: 
miwn, 2 Sam. 22.12) 


L: pi yaoa [bi:savoy-'fe:es*] ‘in the thicket of trees’ (A: no 
gaya py-qi0a, Psa. 74.5) 


L:  5y-my [Pa:aze:-'?erel] ‘the cedars of God’ (A: *1x, Psa. 
80.11)'°? 


When the vocalic shewa occurs before a guttural with hireq, 
A sometimes represents the shewa with a hatef hireq sign, which 
reflects the regular assimilation of the quality of vocalic shewa to 
that of the vowel after the guttural (§1.2.5.1.), e.g. 


A: appna annwa [hisfithi:Ou: hi:6i'ti:vu:] ‘they have acted 
corruptly and have done abominable deeds’ (L: innwn 
jwynT, Psa. 14.) 


Examples occur in which a vocalic shewa before a guttural 
with games is represented by hatef qames, likewise reflecting 


vowel assimilation, e.g: 
L: 5723 [ni:vo'ho:ol] ‘hastening’ (A: 9923, Prov. 28.22) 


In one case a hatef patah occurs in A before a guttural with 


qames, instead of the expected hatef games, e.g. 


A:  7Aynaw ‘hear! (L nynaw, Psa. 39.13) 


*° Forms such 738 ANWR] ‘and I remained’ (Ezek. 9.8) and n2xXvia ‘when 
you find’ (Gen. 32.20), in which, it seems, an original contact between 
two weak consonants has been split, may be related to this phen- 


omenon. 
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Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan, 1967, 819), however, re- 
fers to the practice of some scribes to vocalize this word with 
hatef games (nynw). 

The Treatise on the Shewa refers to the reading of the vocalic 
shewa in *yo ‘my rock’ (2 Sam. 22.2, Psa. 18.3) as a hireq 
[sa:li'ti:].154 

Where L has a simple shewa and A is not extant, the vocalic 
reading of the shewa can sometimes be established from Karaite 
transcriptions that mark vocalic shewa with an Arabic fatha vowel 
sign, e.g. 

wpiials [ma:ma8aq'qi:im] (BL Or 2554 fol. 65v, 1 | L [BHS]: 

opnnan Cant. 5.16 ‘sweet things’) 

In some cases, the weak consonant with the vocalic shewa 
has lost original gemination, e.g. 

L, A: 1n¥9xm [vatta?a:la's‘e:hu:] ‘and he urged him’ (Jud. 16.16, 
< sng>xm) 
L, A: niqaa [k"i:na'r‘o:08] ‘Chinneroth’ (Josh. 11.2, < niq32) 

In many cases in the three books, A has a slanting merkha 
accent where L has a vertical ga‘ya, e.g. 

L:  4nan [t*irva'ha:ar] ‘you choose’ (A: 1man, Psa. 65.5) 
L: apn [t"i:la'fa:as] ‘it mocks’ (A: av9n, Prov. 30.17) 
L: — Dixw) [lifo'?o:ol] ‘for Sheol’ (A: Digw), Psa. 49.15) 


Ly ‘nat [zi:ve'he:] ‘the sacrifices of (A: "nat, Psa. 51.19) 


154 Ed. Levy (1936, 75). 
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L: onan [mi:ma'6i:im] ‘from men’ (A: onan, Psa. 17.14, < 
ona) 

L: 4a [?e:va‘ha:ar] ‘I choose’ (A: 1nax, Job 29.25) 

L: — niqnax [?i:ma'ro:06] ‘the promises of (A: niqnx, Psa. 12.7) 

L: — xaps [Pe:qa'po:] ‘I call’ (A: xp, Psa. 18.7) 
In a few cases where A has a merkha, an original ga‘ya has 

been corrected to a merkha in L, e.g. 

L, A: "wx ‘the men of (L first hand: *w3x, Job 34.10) 

L, A: ‘iow ‘and to my neighbours’ (L first hand: *inw', Psa. 
31.12) 


In the parallel passages of 2 Sam. 22 and Psa. 18, both man- 
uscripts have ga‘ya in the 2 Sam. 22 passage whereas in the Psa. 


18 passage L has ga‘ya and A has merkha: 
L, A: *y0 ‘my rock’ (2 Sam. 22.2) 
L: — -y¥0 ‘my rock’ (A "p90, Psa. 18.3) 
Examples such as these with merkha in A from the three 
books are referred to in 813 of Digduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan 


1967). The most satisfactory reading of this passage is the variant 


text that Dotan cites in the apparatus of his edition: 
maw XNN|I ADNAN wrszd ADNK ATW AaMy An 5D 


‘Every word that occurs that is lengthened by merkha and 
is stressed with an accent is extended by patah’ 
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This, apparently original,'®° version of the rule states that 
in words in the three books that have a merkha before a shewa in 
addition to a following main accent’** the shewa is read as a patah 
(i.e. vocalic).!°” The passage in Diqduge ha-Te‘amim goes on to 
give four exceptions to this rule, in which the shewa is silent: 


L: — 3wai mw [,Jo:om'Ro:] ‘preserve my life’ (A: nanw, Psa. 86.2) 


L: 73a) aQaw [Jorov'Ro:] ‘it has broken my heart’ (A: 772¥, Psa. 
69.21) 


L:  okaray [,t'o:om,nu:-ve:'?i:im] ‘arrogant men have hidden’ 
(A: 1370, Psa. 140.6) 


188 This formulation of the rule is cited in the Treatise on the Shewa (ed. 
Levy, 1936, 7’). When discussing one of the examples, moreover, al-Fasi 
uses the term merkha; cf. Jami‘ al-’Alfaz (ed. Skoss 1936, vol. 2, 684), 
which, he states, brings about ‘a strengthening of the accents’ (Anpn 
7xmdxd5). 


186 The term w73 and the verbal root w’3 is used elsewhere in Digduge 
ha-Te‘amim as a generic term to refer to the main accent, e.g. §6, line 6 
(ed. Dotan, 1967). 


187 A later version of the passage, which Dotan adopts as his preferred 
text, refers to ga‘ya: AWWA XNN| ADIN Kysa1 ADNK KAWAI AINy nan 5D 
‘Every word that occurs made long with a softening (of vocalic shewa?) 
and stressed with ga‘ya is extended by patah’. This version cannot easily 
be accommodated with the exceptions to the rule listed at the end of 
the passage. It appears to have arisen due to the fact that many scribes, 
such as Jacob ben Samuel in L, marked ga‘ya rather than merkha in such 


words. 
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L: 77 nx [ji:r'?a:a6] ‘the fear of the Lord’ (A: nxq, Prov. 
8.13) 


In A all of these have merkha rather than ga‘ya on the first 
syllable, and the rule in Diqduge ha-Te‘amim is referring specifi- 
cally to such cases with merkha. The first example (A 77/0, Psa. 
86.2) is an imperative form with a lengthened originally short 
qames after the shin. On account of this lengthening and the silent 
shewa, it would have been pronounced in the same way as the 
3fs. past verbal form 77, since this also had a silent shewa. Such 
past forms in A all have ga‘ya on the first syllable: Aaaw (Psa. 
119.167), 77Aw (Job 10.12). It is for this reason that they were 
not included in the exceptions, since the rule is referring only to 
forms with merkha.'°* The merkha evidently marks a secondary 
stress. The second two exceptions (A: 772¥, Psa. 69.21; A: 11200, 
Psa. 140.6) are past forms. As remarked, such past forms regu- 
larly had silent shewa after the long vowel. The exceptional fea- 
ture here, therefore, is the fact that they contain merkha. The 


fourth exception (A: nx, Prov. 8.13) is evidently listed since a 


188 Hidayat al-Qari’ states that in some codices ga‘ya is written slanting 
either to the right or to the left (Eldar 2018, 76-77). This would result 
in signs resembling the shapes of tifha and merkha respectively. See also 
short version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.S.9.0. Moreover, ga‘ya 
is sometimes referred to as ma’arikh in some sources (Wickes 1887, 24; 
Ben-David 1957b, 390-91). Given the exclusion of the forms 77 (Psa. 
119.167) and 7;nw (Job 10.12) from the list of exceptions to the rule 
discussed by Diqduqe ha-Te‘amim, however, it appears that the 


discussion concerns the accent merkha. 
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merkha occurs on an originally short hireq without the shewa be- 
ing made vocalic as happens elsewhere. 

Kitab al-Khilaf reports differences between Ben Asher and 
Ben Naftali with regard to the occurrence of phonetic ga‘ya and 
the reading of shewa in forms of the type discussed in this section, 


e.g.159 

Ben Asher: xiw oop (L: kw-niope ‘like a false divination’ 
Ezek. 21.28) 

Ben Naftali: = xiw ndp2 


In some cases, manuscripts with compound Babylonian vo- 
calization that represent the Tiberian reading tradition such as I 


Firk. Evr. IB 3 mark a vowel as short where L and A have a ga‘ya, 

e.g. 

L, A: °220 [sirva'ye:] ‘the thickets of (I Firk. Evr. I B 3 4330 
[sivxe:] Isa. 10.34) 


1.2.5.9. Marking of Shewa at the End of a Word 


The shewa sign marks a vowelless consonant in the coda of a syl- 
lable in the middle of a word, but a vowelless consonant at the 


end of a word is generally not marked by a shewa sign, e.g. 
mux a [bare:'fi:id] ‘in the beginning’ (Gen. 1.1) 
o>x [2elo:'hi:im] ‘God’ (Gen. 1.1) 


puna [ho:'?o:res*] (Gen. 1.1). 


189 Ed. Lipschiitz (1965, 7). 
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In the following circumstances, however, a shewa sign oc- 


curs on the final consonant of a word. 


1.2.5.9.1. In Word-final Consonantal Clusters 


When a word ends with a cluster of two vowelless consonants, 


both consonants are marked with a shewa sign, e.g. 


L: 


L: 


21 [vayz'jerevk] ‘and he wept’ (Gen. 45.15) 
aw) [vay'si:ifb] ‘and he captured’ (Num. 21.1) 
nw [vayz'jereft"] ‘and he drank’ (Gen. 9.21) 
na [‘ja:aft"] ‘may he enlarge’ (Gen. 9.27) 


non [vagyzi:ift"] ‘and [my heart] has been enticed’ (Job 
31.27) 


7") [vi'je:erd] ‘and may he have dominion’ (Psa. 72.8) 
71 ['‘ne:erd] ‘nard’ (Cant. 4.14) 

17 ['ja:ard] ‘he causes him to dominate’ (Isa. 41.2) 
A0IN->x [2al-'t"o:osp"] ‘do not add’ (Prov. 30.6) 

pwai [vat't"a:afq] ‘and she gave to drink’ (Gen. 21.19) 
pwr [vay'ja:afq] ‘and he watered’ (Gen. 29.10) 

owp ['goroft*] ‘truth’ (Prov. 22.21) 

vw [‘jeeft*] ‘let [not your heart] turn aside’ (Prov. 7.25) 


As can be seen, such word-final clusters have falling sonor- 


ity, in that the first consonant is sonorant or fricative and the 


second an obstruent. The Tiberian Masoretic sources state that 
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both shewas at the end of such words were silent.’ According to 
some western medieval sources, the final shewa was vocalic in 
such words when they were not in major pause.'® 

In a number of manuscripts, including some of the earliest 
model codices, the shewa is marked on the final consonant in 
words of this structure only when it is a nd59732 consonant with 


dagesh but is omitted in final gof or tet, e.g.'°? 
pum (A, S, Gen. 29.10) 
vw (Parma di Rossi 3214 [1278 C.E.], Prov. 7.25) 


This practice of omission of the shewa by some scribes is 
referred to in the Treatise on the Shewa, where all the examples 
cited have final tet or qof: 


It is the practice of some people (to mark shewa) under 
other letters at the end of words like pw ‘and he watered’ 
(Gen. 29.10, etc.), vv->x ‘let it not turn aside’ (Prov. 7.25), 
and like owp ywtin> ‘to inform you of the truth’ (Prov. 
22.21) .... All of these do not have a function and they are 
not necessary. They are only for embellishment so that the 


160 Hidayat al-Qari’, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§II.L.2.12.14.; short version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.S.5.12; 
and earlier Masoretic treatises, e.g. Allony and Yeivin eds. (1985, 92- 
93) 

161 Cf. Chomsky (1952, 16-17). 


162 Shashar (1983, 22), Ofer (1989, 318; 1993, 113-14). 
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letters do not remain bare of pointing, and some people do 


not mark them.'® 


In the following examples an original word-final cluster of 


a het and a plosive dalet has been split by an epenthetic vowel: 
L: 3" [vag'sithad] ‘and he rejoiced’ (Exod. 18.9) 
L:  qo-5x [?al-'jishad] ‘let it not rejoice’ (Job 3.6) 


The dalet remains plosive, despite the preceding vowel, in- 
dicating that the het must originally have been vowelless and the 
epenthetic vowel was inserted at a late period after the rule of 
fricativization of n52732 consonants following vowels had ceased 
to operate. The shewa is marked on the final dalet by analogy with 
the vocalization of words with clusters such as 17, etc. Segolate 
forms with a medial het such as 7m} ‘together’ (2 Sam. 14.16), 1m 
‘fear’ (Job 4.14) and tnw ‘bribe’ (Deut. 10.17), by contrast, have 
an epenthetic before the dalet that must have been inserted at an 
earlier period, when the n5273: fricativization rule was still op- 


erating. 


1:2,5:9,2; Before a Final ’Alef in the Orthography 


When a consonant that closes a syllable at the end of a word is 
followed by an ’alef that is not read as a consonant or vowel let- 


ter, a shewa sign is placed on this consonant, e.g. 


163 syn Snr vw Ox pwn Onn Mmaxndx 7987) TDR FANN NNN op Noay 7pI 
xpan x55 ponnd> on RANT gmoR agnnn Xow Dyan oD RTD ATM... owP 


xmday x5 ongyar vpibx yo max ny AInNdx (ed. Levy. 1936, na, and CUL 
Or 1080.13.3.2, fol. 2r). 
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L: — x33 [bag'ga:aj] ‘in the valley’ (Deut. 4.46) 
L: — xqw ['Ja:zov] ‘emptiness’ (Exod. 23.1) 

L: — x91 [vaj'3a:aR] ‘and he saw’ (Gen. 1.10) 

L: — xon [heret*] ‘sin’ (Lev. 19.17) 


The purpose of marking the shewa on the penultimate letter 
and omitting it on the final ’alef was to ensure correct reading, 
alerting the reader to the fact that only the penultimate letter 
should be read. This contrasts with vocalizations such as 2W%, in 
which the final letter was read. 

The common spelling of the name ‘Artaxerxes’ exhibits a 


word-final consonant cluster followed by an ’alef that is not read: 
L: = xmownanx [?art"ah'Ja:ast"] (Ezr. 8.1) 


Here there is a difference between gere and ketiv, whereby 
the ketiv represents a reading with a final vowel, as attested in 
Ezr. 4.7: xpnvwnmx (Ezr. 4.7), and the gere is a reading without 
the final vowel, as attested in the gere note to the second occur- 
rence of the name in Ezr. 4.7: xnwwnmix, nw p, i.e. the correct 
orthography of the gere ends in nw, without final x. Throughout 
the rest of the book of Ezra the name is written snwwnmsx or 
clearly intended to correspond to an orthography without a final 
-alef. The vocalization, therefore, corresponds to that of a word 
with a final cluster such as aw". This should be distinguished 
from vocalizations such as xon, in which the final ’alef is consid- 


ered part of the appropriate orthography of the word, although 
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not pronounced. The shewa would, therefore, occur on a vowel- 
less consonant in the middle of the orthographic word, which 
follows normal vocalization practice. 

In Biblical Aramaic, a vocalization similar to that of 
XnvUNEAN/XAOwNMs is found before a final he that is not read 
in the word 7nix ‘you (ms)’ (Dan. 2.29). Here again, the vocali- 
zation corresponds to that of an orthography without a final 
vowel letter. 

In La shewa is marked on the word-final yod in ‘32 ‘in the 
valley’ (A +32, Deut. 34.6) by analogy with the normal orthogra- 
phy with final ’alef x3. 


1,2.5,.9.3. Second Person Feminine Singular Pronominal 
Suffix 


When the tav of the 2fs verbal suffix follows a consonant with 
silent shewa and is pronounced as a stop, a shewa sign is marked 


under the suffix, e.g. 

L: nt [vijo:'la:aét"] ‘and you shall bear [a son]’ (Gen. 16.11) 
L: npn [s*o:'ho:oqt"] ‘you (fs) laughed’ (Gen. 18.15) 

L: msi [vo?o:'ma:art"] ‘and you (fs) will say’ (Jud. 4.20) 

L: nop? [liq'ga:at't"] ‘you gleaned’ (Ruth 2.19) 

L: 29m [voho:'la:ayt"] ‘and you should go’ (Ruth 2.9) 


This is analogous to the marking of shewa on the final con- 
sonant in clusters in words such as nw™ and aw” (81.2.5.9.1.) ex- 


cept that clusters ending in the tav of the 2fs suffix regularly oc- 
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cur in verbs ending in a strong consonant and they are not re- 
stricted to clusters with falling sonority, as shown by cases such 
as mop. It is possible that the practice of marking a shewa on a 
final consonant in all contexts originated in the 2fs plosive verbal 
suffix and the primary motivation for this was to distinguish it 
clearly from the 2ms verbal suffix n-. It was then extended to 
word-final root consonants with dagesh, probably first to tav in 
forms such as nw, and subsequently elsewhere, in forms such as 
aw and 7m. Finally, it was extended to other word-final conso- 
nants in clusters, as in pwm, by analogy with forms such as 
awn! : 

The form nt7 ‘and (you) will give birth to’ (Gen. 16.11) 
should be interpreted as a feminine singular participle (equiva- 
lent to n7), and so the final tav is the feminine nominal inflec- 
tion rather than a verbal suffix. In *haw* ‘dwelling in’ (Jer. 22.23) 
and °miipn ‘nested’ (Jer. 22.23), which are likewise participles, 
there is a difference between ketiv and gere, the final yod being 
the orthography of the ketiv but not read in the gere. 

When the 2fs suffix follows a vowel in a final weak verb, 


the tav is fricative and is not marked with shewa, e.g. 
L: — mvp [Yo:'si:i€] ‘you have done’ (Gen. 3.13) 
L: meni [vafo:'6i:i6] ‘and you should drink’ (Ruth 2.9) 


L: nay) [vas*o:'mi:i8] ‘and [when] you are thirsty’ (Ruth 2.9) 


164 For this argument see Ofer (1993, 115-117). 
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Sporadically in L, however, a shewa is marked on a final 
fricative 2fs suffix in weak verbs, by analogy with the marking of 


the shewa on the suffix in strong verbs, e.g. 
L: — nvn [ho:'jii€] ‘you were’ (A nn, Jud. 11.35) 
L: nvm [voho:'ji:i€] ‘and you shall be’ (A nm, Isa. 62.3) 


This is found more regularly in some other early manu- 


scripts, e.g. 
S:  nxa [vo:00] ‘you have come’ (L: nxa, Gen. 16.8)'®° 


Il Firk. Evr. 1B 94: = mnwy [vafo:'6i:i8] ‘and you will drink’ (L: 
mnwi, Ruth 2.9)1°© 


In the early model manuscript codex known as C3, shewa 
signs that were originally marked on several cases of fricative tav 
were erased by Misha’el ben ‘Uzzi’el, who corrected the 
manuscript in many places. This suggests that the marking of 
shewa on a fricative 2fs suffix was an earlier layer of tradition.'® 

In manuscripts with Babylonian vocalization, the tav of the 
suffix after vowels in final-weak verbs is generally fricative, as in 
Tiberian, but there is an isolated case of it being marked with 
dagesh in an Old Babylonian (OB) manuscript (Yeivin 1985, 350). 
This reflects its pronunciation as a stop by analogy with the form 


of the suffix on strong verbs: 


165 Cf. Shashar (1983, 22). 

166 Cf. Yeivin (1968, 370). 

167 For this manuscript and the correction work of Misha’el ben ‘Uzzi’el 
see Penkower (1989). For the erasure of the shewa signs see Ofer (1993, 
116). 
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n'a [jo:fi:t"] ‘you are beautiful’ (L [BHS]: ha, Cant. 7.7) 

In verbs with final guttural radicals a late insertion of an 
epenthetic vowel has occurred before the final suffix leaving the 
tav a stop, similarly to the process we have seen above in the 
form 1m”) (Exod. 18.9), e.g. 


L: Ay [jo:'da:fat"] ‘you (fs) know’ (1 Kings 2.15) 
L: my [jo:'ga:fat"] ‘you have laboured’ (Isa. 62.8) 
L: — Andw [Jo:'yathat"] ‘you have forgotten’ (Isa. 17.10) 


L: anda [hum'lathat"] ‘you were [not] rubbed with salt’ 
(Ezek. 16.4) 


The shewa sign is marked on the tav by analogy with verbs 
with a final strong radical, such as A297) (Ruth 2.9), etc. The 
dagesh in the tav indicates that the consonant was a stop. It was 
an ungeminated stop and the dagesh was read as a dagesh lene. 
This is shown by Karaite transcriptions that mark geminated con- 
sonants with an Arabic shadda sign but omit the shadda on n52731 


consonants with dagesh lene, e.g. 


celle [so:'vofat"] (BL Or 2549 fol. 234r, 5 | L [BHS]: 


- iT T 


npaw Ezek. 16.29 ‘you were [not] satisfied’) 


It should be noted that in this manuscript the shewa is omit- 


ted on the t@ transcribing the tav. 
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The plosive tav and vocalization with shewa of the 2fs inde- 
pendent pronoun nx (in pause mx, e.g. Gen. 12.11)'® has, like- 
wise, arisen be analogy with the form and vocalization of the 2fs 
suffix on strong verbs. As is the case with the dagesh in the suf- 
fixes, the dagesh in the independent pronoun mx was read as 
dagesh lene and the tav was not geminated.'® The lack of gemi- 
nation is shown by Karaite transcriptions that mark geminated 
consonants with Arabic shadda. In these manuscripts, the shadda 


sign is not marked on the ¢@ that transcribes the tay, e.g. 
Shoes oll ce7ey [bad-'mi: arat" hag'gi:di:] (BL Or 


2544, fol. 10r, 3 | L [BHS]: 1739 mx wana Gen. 24.23 ‘tell 


whose daughter you are’) 


The reading of mx with ungeminated tav is found also in 
modern oral reading traditions that distinguish between gemi- 
nated and ungeminated consonants. 

In the Karaite transcriptions, the shewa sign is sometimes 


omitted on the ta’ that transcribes the tav of nx, e.g. 


14 [va'?arat"] (BL Or 2549 fol. 226r, 1 | L [BHS]: nx} Ezek. 


16.7 ‘and you’) 


*°8 In L the shewa is omitted in nx (Ruth 3.9). 

16° Some reference grammars, such as Bergstrasser (1918, 141), Bauer 
and Leander (1922, 219-20), erroneously claim that the final tav of the 
independent 2fs pronoun was geminated by analogy with the 2ms 
independent pronoun 7nx. The analogy, however, was with the 2fs 


verbal suffix, which was not geminated. 
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cl ['2a:at"] (BL Or 2549 fol. 238v, 2 | L [BHS]: n& Ezek. 
16.45 ‘you’) 
A similar type of vocalization is found in the 2fs suffix con- 
jugation of the verb 7n1 ‘to give’, e.g. 
L: — mni ‘you (fs) gave’ (Ezek. 16.36) 


In contrast to the independent pronoun nx, the final tav in 
this form was pronounced geminate, as demonstrated by Karaite 


transcriptions, e.g. 


UL [no:'6aratt"] (BL Or 2549 fol. 235r, 2 | L [BHS]: mn 


Ezek. 16.36 ‘you (fs) gave’) 


This form, therefore, had a final consonant cluster. 


1.2.5.9.4. Final Kaf 

A shewa sign is regularly written on a vowelless word-final kaf, 
e.g. 

L: — ywm ‘and darkness’ (Gen. 1.2) 

L: ya” ‘and he blessed’ (Gen. 1.22) 

L: —-yina ‘within’ (Gen. 2.9) 


This practice is likely to have originated as a means of 
clearly distinguishing the 2fs possessive suffix from the 2ms 
possessive suffix, both of which are written without a final vowel 


letter, e.g. 
L: nx ‘your (fs) brother’ (2 Sam. 13.7) 


L: — 7°n8 ‘your (ms) brother’ (2 Sam. 2.22) 
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The marking of the shewa was then extended to all 
occurrences of final kaf. This explanation is found already in the 
Mikhlol of David Qimhi (1160-?1235):!”° 


‘ 


But the kaf of the feminine pronoun, as in 77> ‘your (fs) 
hand’, 723 ‘your (fs) leg’, 7rv ‘your (fs) eye’, 7318 ‘your (fs) 
ear’, is pointed with shewa since there is a possibility of 
erring and reading qames, although a soft letter (i.e. mater 
lectionis) is not written after it. Therefore, they always 
pointed the kaf that designated the feminine with shewa. 
In conformity with the way they customarily pointed this 
kaf they regularly pointed also a root letter kaf at the end 
of a word, as in 74W ‘pouring’, wn ‘darkness’, 777 ‘way’. 
The kaf in these are the like the resh of 1x and the lamed 
of 52x, but they did not point the resh and the lamed 


whereas they pointed the kaf (with shewa).'7! 


1,.2:5:9.5. Further Cases in L 


In L there are two cases where a shewa sign is marked at the end 
of a word that is linked to the following word by maqgef and does 


not fall into any of the categories mentioned above: 


L: — jiayt1a ‘Hadadrimmon’ (A, C: yiat-779, Zech. 12.11) 


170 Cf. Ofer (1993). 

7! David Qimhi, Mikhlol (ed. Rittenberg, 1862, 139b), Chomsky (1952, 
17): 12 MyVd TAT wD NIWA PP TX WV TTP w2 napin ws 4"2 Dax 
RWWA TapIn yo 72 Pa 7I|dD Wank 7AIND ANI MN PRW |’YR pop KIpnw 
ody aban manawa ww 4720 23 pl 4q”an nxt pps temaw adi odiy> 
Tn wT pI 891 528 771 WOx wT WD ON "DN AIA TTT TWh yaw AND 
yan WTpN. 
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L: — op-ap ‘in front of the people (?)’ (A: np-517, 2 Kings 15.10) 


1.2.5.9.6. Non-Standard Tiberian Manuscripts 


Many manuscripts with Non-Standard Tiberian vocalization 
exhibit patterns of occurrence of shewa on word-final letters that 
can be regarded as further extensions of the principles of marking 
shewa. 

In some manuscripts with Non-Standard Tiberian vocaliza- 
tion, a shewa sign is marked regularly on the fricative tav of the 
3fs verbal suffix, e.g. 


n&a (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2017, 80 | L [BHS]: nxa Ruth 2.12 

‘you have come’) 

mb (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2017, 80 | L [BHS]: myx Ruth 3.4 

‘and you will uncover’) 

nds (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2017, 80 | L [BHS]: nay) Ruth 2.9 

‘and [when] you are thirsty’) 

The shewa is often written on a word-final guttural conso- 
nant that is preceded by a vowel, especially het and ‘ayin (81.1.8., 
81.1.16.), e.g. 

nawm (T-S Al1.1, Blapp 2017, 48 | L [BHS]: nawm, Job 

39.14 ‘and she forgot’) 

m5°1 (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 233 | L [BHS]: 

ma 1 Kings 11.40 ‘and he fled’) 


piin (T-S A13.18, Blapp 2017, 127 | L [BHS]: ytin Psa. 
90.12 ‘teach!’) 
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ynw (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 233 | L [BHS]: 
yaw) 2 Sam. 22.7 ‘and he heard’) 


mx (T-S A11.1, Blapp 2017, 47 | L [BHS]: ai?x Job 39.17 

‘God’) 

7737 (Codex Reuchlinianus | L [BHS]: 773° Isa. 13.10 ‘[does 

not] give light’) 

The purpose of the shewa here appears to be to ensure that 
the weak guttural letter was read and not slurred over. It marks 
explicitly that the letter closes a syllable, and is therefore conso- 
nantal. 

Similarly, shewa in Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts is 
often marked on final consonantal vav that is preceded by a 


vowel, to ensure that they are read as consonantal (81.1.6.), e.g. 
p5y (T-S A13.18, Blapp 2017, 125 | L [BHS]: roy Psa. 89.46 
‘on him’) 
yw (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 219 | L [BHS]: 
vw ‘and his train’ Isa. 6.1) 
Some Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts occasionally 


mark shewa on other word-final consonants that are preceded by 


a vowel and not in clusters, e.g. 
Wiig (JTS ENA 2640 f. 11, Diez Macho 1971, 293-4 | L 
[BHS]: wiix Psa. 10.18 ‘man’) 
bana (JTS ENA 2640 f. 11, Diez Macho 1971, 293-4 | L 
[BHS]: Saya Psa. 11.4 ‘in the temple of’) 


wx (JTS ENA 2118 f. 14, Murtonen 1961, 55 | L [BHS]: 
Wx Isa. 20.6 ‘Ashur’) 
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nsina (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2017, 155 | L [BHS]: naing Psa. 

71.7 ‘like a sign’) 

In a number of Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts of non- 
biblical texts vocalizers have marked shewa on all word-final con- 
sonants, e.g. in the liturgical text Mahzor Vitry: 37, Tnx, yn, 9X33, 
ntay (Eldar 1975, 194). 

In some Non-Standard Tiberian biblical manuscripts shewa 
is marked on word-final he and ’alef that are matres lectionis and 


are not realized as consonants, e.g. 


ASW (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2017, 156 | L [BHS]: maw Psa. 
69.21 ‘has broken’) 


win (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2017, 156 | L [BHS]: nwin Psa. 
70.6 ‘hasten’) 


xiad (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2017, 156 | L [BHS]: xia Psa. 71.3 


‘to come’) 


It seems that this practice arose by extending the use of 
shewa that marks syllable closure to letters that are pronounced 
as vowels without consonantal realization. A similar devel- 
opment is attested in Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts in the 
use of mappigq on he and dagesh on ’alef, which are in some cases 
extended from marking consonantal he and ’alef to the marking 
also of matres lectionis he and °alef (§1.1.1., §1.1.5.). This type of 
extension of the marking of shewa is sometimes applied also to 


word-internal matres lectionis, e.g. 


uxon (T-S NS 18.5, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: uxon Num. 


14.40 ‘we have sinned’) 
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indx2n (T-S A22.54, Khan 1991, 855 | L [BHS]: ina Gen. 
2.2 ‘his work’) 


saxm (T-S A22.54 | L [BHS]: 7axmi Gen. 3.2 ‘and she said’) 


ov>7 (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2017, 80 | L [BHS]: 0°57 Prov. 29.14 
‘the poor’) 


TAN? (T-S AS 8.123, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: 7iax> Lev. 24.1 

‘saying’) 

Such a marking of shewa on word-internal matres lectionis 
has been identified in manuscripts of European provenance con- 
taining non-biblical Hebrew texts with a Non-Standard Tiberian 
type of vocalization, e.g. 71282, NWI, "NRA, NINN, TIX’, 12.17 
In some European manuscripts, mater lectionis ’alef is marked by 
hatef patah instead of shewa, e.g. ‘wx, swNt, ’n83.'” This is un- 
likely to reflect a consonantal realization of the ’alef but rather 
has arisen by analogy with the use on matres lectionis of the shewa 
sign, which alternates with hatef patah in other contexts. 

Another Non-Standard Tiberian vocalization practice found 
in non-biblical texts is to mark shewa on a consonant preceding a 
mater lectionis that is marked by a vowel sign. This is found before 
shureq, which is always marked on mater lectionis vav, e.g. in 
Mishnaic texts: 1021799, 1748 (Sharvit 1968, 24), and also before 
other matres lectionis on which a vowel is marked contrary to the 
standard Tiberian system, e.g. 82 (Bar-Asher 1980, 48). Alterna- 


tively, when the mater lectionis has a vowel sign, the preceding 


172 Eldar (1975, 195; 1978, 68-69), Bar-Asher (1980, 48). 
73 Eldar (1978, 69), Beit-Arié (1965, 38). 
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consonant is sometimes also marked with a vowel sign, e.g. 


*ONA, TRB, 1N2.174 


I.2.6. SYLLABIFICATION AND METRICAL STRUCTURE OF 
WORD-FINAL SYLLABLES 


The syllable structure of words with final consonantal clusters 
such as 72" ‘and he wept’ (Gen. 45.15), awi ‘and he captured’ 
(Num. 21.1) and nop) ‘you gleaned’ (Ruth 2.19) can be analysed 
as having extra-syllabic consonants. These would have the 
underlying structure /vaj.jev.k/, /vaj.jif.b/ and /lig.gat’.t/, in 
which the final consonant of the cluster at the periphery of the 
word is extrasyllabic. This can be compared to the analysis of the 
underlying syllable structure of a word such as ip as / qo.1/ with 
an extrasyllabic final consonant (81.2.4.). In both cases the extra- 
syllabicity of the final consonant is conditioned by the fact that a 
syllable should not have more than two morae. Words with final 
consonant clusters such as /vaj.jev.k/, /vaj.jif.b/ and /lig.qat’.t/ 
have in their final syllables a vowel without inherent length. On 
the phonetic level, however, the final vowel would be lengthened 
by stress and so it would split into a CV.VC structure with an 
epenthetic vowel after the long vowel, as is the case with /q0.1/ 


['go:ol] and /lev/ ['le:ev], viz. [vay.'je:.ev.k], [vay.'zi:.if-b] and 


174 Eldar (1975, 195), Bar-Asher (1980, 48). These three types of double 
vocalization of vowels marked by matres lectionis are also found in 
medieval Judaeo-Arabic texts that are vocalized with Tiberian vowel 
signs, see Khan (1992a). 
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[lig.'gazat*.t]. The consonant on the word-final periphery would 
remain extrasyllabic at the phonetic level. 

As is the case with words such as ['gozol] and ['le:ev], on 
the level of metrical parsing the unstressed epenthetic in words 
such as [vay.'je:.ev.k], [vay.'yi.if-b] and [lig.'qa:at*.t] would be- 
long together with the preceding long vowel in a trochaic foot. 
The final consonant can be considered to have been 


extrametrical: 


[vay. 'ye:.ev.k] 
(*) Gar) 


Word-final extrasyllabic consonants can be posited to exist 
also in segolate forms, e.g. 77 ['me:ley] ‘king’, 190 ['se:.fer] 
‘book’, wip [‘go:.def] The underlying forms of these would be 
/mel.y/, /sef.r/, /qod.§/, and the final extrasyllabic consonant 
would be syllabified by an epenthetic on the phonetic level.'”° As 
is the case with other epenthetics, we should assume that these 
epenthetics did not stand in an independent foot. They would be 
analogous to the epenthetic of words such as ['qo:.ol] and be 
weak syllables bound prosodically to the previous strong syllable 
in a trochaic foot: 


/mel.y/ 
['me: ley] 
Cs) 


5 Such underlying representations without the epenthetic vowel are 
adopted in analyses of Tiberian Hebrew made within the framework of 
generative phonology and optimality theory, e.g. Prince (1975), 
Greenstein (1992), Malone (1993), Coetzee (1999), Edzard (2013). 
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The vowel in the underlying syllable structure /mel.y/ is 
short. After the insertion of the epenthetic, it has become length- 
ened. A stressed vowel would have been lengthened. A further 
factor that brought about this lengthening is likely to have been 
a metrical constraint on having a sequence of a light CV syllable 
and a following weak epenthetic syllable. 

A similar analysis would apply to forms such as 7m-)x ‘let 
it not rejoice’ (Job 3.6) and Andw ‘you (fs) have forgotten’ (Isa. 
17.10), which also end in trochaic feet: 


/jih.d/ /Saxyah.t/ 
['ji:-had] [fa:'ya:.hat] 
Gr) Cis) 


Some nouns that derive historically from a *CVCC pattern 
have stress on the syllable containing the vowel that breaks the 


final cluster. This applies, for example, to nouns with a medial 


alef, e.g. 
82 ‘well’ < *bi’r 
ANT ‘wolf < *di’b 
WRa ‘stench’ < *bu’s 


In such forms an original epenthetic takes the main stress. 
The original short lexical vowel is left without stress and comes 
to be in a metrically weak CV syllable, and so is represented by 
shewa. Since the second vowel is stressed it should be assumed 
that, although originally an epenthetic, it has become reanalysed 


as a lexical vowel in the underlying form of the word: 


*bir > qa [be'?e:er] /b?e.r/ 
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This process of shifting the stress to the epenthetic is regu- 
lar with medial-’alef nouns, in which it may have been motivated 
by an effort to preserve the weak ’alef. By making the ’alef the 
onset of a strong stressed syllable of a foot, i.e. 182 [be'?erer] (. 
'* .) rather than of a weak unstressed syllable of a foot, as in 7A 
['me:.ley] ('* .) the articulation of the ’alef is strengthened. The 
same orthoepic metrical principle is likely to have given rise to 
the sere on initial ’alef in forms such as Tix ‘girdle’ and 0118 ‘crib’, 
which have a Divp and 5iwp morphological pattern respectively. 
The °alef with sere is a metrically strong syllable (*), whereas an 
-alef with hatef segol, which would have been expected according 
to the morphological pattern, would have been a metrically weak 
syllable. The same explanation holds for the vocalization of ’alef 
with sere in verbal forms such as 130xn ‘you love’ (Prov. 1.22), 
where a hatef segol would be expected (cf. 119m Zech. 8.17). Note 
also the form 1792xn ‘it consumes him’ (Job 20.26), where this 
process has preserved the ’alef, which is normally weakened and 
after prefixes (cf. 1192s" Isa. 62.9 ‘they will eat it’). 

Stress shifts to the epenthetic syllables also in many nouns 


with a final weak radical, e.g. 


a) ‘fruit’ < *pary 
"Ta ‘kid’ < *gady 
22 ‘weeping’ < *baky 


In such cases, the motivation for the stress shift appears to 
be that the long vowel created by the combination of the epen- 
thetic and the final weak radical was favoured for stress place- 


ment over the short vowel in the first syllable. 
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Clusters of two consonants on the phonetic level occur in 
principle on word peripheries. This includes the word-final pe- 
riphery, as in the forms discussed above, and the word-initial pe- 
riphery, as in the isolated case of the numeral ‘two’ nonw / *nw, 
in which the shewa is silent: ['Sta:jim], ['f{te:]. As with word-final 
clusters, the initial consonant of the word-initial cluster in this 
word can be analysed as extrasyllabic on the underling and pho- 
netic level, viz. /f.té/ [f.'te:] (§1.2.5.3.). 

It has been shown (81.2.5.6.) that the parsing of a form such 
as /qo.1/ [go:ol] with a long vowel followed by an extrasyllabic 
consonant, which is realized phonetically as a strong syllable fol- 
lowed by a light epenthetic syllable in a trochaic foot (* .), has 
been extended by analogy into word-internal position in cases 
where a long vowel is followed by silent shewa, e.g. nw 
/§3.m.r0/ [Jo:.om.'Ru:] (* .) (*). 

There are a few cases of the extension of the syllabic struc- 
ture and/or metrical pattern of underlying word-final consonan- 
tal clusters to word-internal position. One such case is that of 
forms with word-internal gutturals in a closed syllable such as 
yay? [jai.fam.'du:] ‘they stand’. The metrical structure of this can 


be represented as follows: 

[ja:.fam. ‘du:] 

(x5) (*) 

The word would consist of two feet, the first of which is 
trochaic. Evidence for this is the fact that the accent can be re- 


tracted to the vowel before the guttural by the process of nesiga 
(Revell 1983), e.g. 
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Tm? 77nyI ['na:.fam.do:] ‘let us stand’ (Isa. 50.8) 


The normal rule of nesiga is that the accent cannot be 
retracted further than the first syllable before the final syllable 
that has a full vowel sign, so long as this syllable has a long 
vowel. This means that the accent in a word such as AANA ‘the 
cubit’ [ho:.?am.mo:] cannot be retracted to the initial syllable. We 
propose that the reason nesiga is possible in a form such as ATAvI 
['‘na:.fam.69:] but not in a word such as naxn7 [ho:.?am.mo:] is 
that nesiga takes account of metrical feet rather than phonetic 
syllables. The rule is that the accent cannot be moved back 
further than the foot immediately preceding the word-final foot. 
These two words have different metrical structures, 77nvi has 


two feet, whereas 7x7 has three: 


na. fam. 60: 
(* ) (*) 
ho. ?am. mo: 
(*) (*) (*) 


Nesiga can take place in a word such as 739 APN ‘it is far 


from me’ (Job 21.16) since it too consists of two feet: 

(Ro: = ha.qoz] 

(*) (. *) 

The trochaic foot in a word such as yy [ja:.{am.'du:] (* .) 
(*) is analogous to that of a segolate form such as 7A ['me:.ley] 
(* .) ‘king’ or 13 ['na:Yar] (* .) ‘youth’, in which the final syllable 


is unstressed. 
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A form such as 177" [ja:.fam.'du:] can be assumed to have 
the underlying phonological form /ja{m6a/, which would corre- 
spond to the syllable structure of the equivalent morphological 
form in strong verbs, e.g.. Ww /jifmrii]. The process of deriva- 


tion would be as follows: 
/jatmodu/ > (i) [ja.fam.da] > (ii) [ja:.fam.'du:] 


In stage (i), an epenthetic is added after the guttural in the 
phonetic form and the guttural is syllabified in a closed syllable 
with the following consonant. In stage (ii), the vowel of the pre- 
ceding syllable is lengthened due to a metrical constraint against 
having a sequence of a light CV syllable followed by weak un- 
stressed epenthetic syllable. This would be similar to the pro- 
posed derivation of forms with gutturals such as 7pq, viz. 
/hef.1i/ > (i) [he.£e.'lu:] > (ii) [he:.fe.'lu:] (§1.2.5.4.). 

Another case of a word-internal trochaic foot is in proper 
names such as 177294 [be:rey:jo:hu:] ‘Berechiah’ (1 Chron. 2.24). 
Here the syllabification and metrics of a word-final segolate pat- 


tern have been extended to word-internal position: 
/ber.x.j3.ht/ 
[be:.rex ‘jo: hur) 
(a) CE) eS 


In the Babylonian reading tradition, the vowel before the 
epenthetic has not been lengthened but rather reduced (Yeivin 
1985, 1082): 


wa [bray'jo:hu:] 
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This can be compared to the lack of lengthening in Babylo- 
nian pronunciation of the vowel before the epenthetic of guttur- 
als in forms such as 773 ‘young woman’, which was read as 
[nfa'ro:] or [nafa'ro:] (81.2.5.4.). 

One possible case of a word-internal syllable-final conso- 
nant cluster is reflected by the vocalization of the Hebrew gentilic 
‘the Jerahmeelite’ in L. In most cases this is vocalized Yxanvn 
[hay.ja.Rah.me.?e:.'li:]. In 1 Sam. 27.10, however, it is vocalized 


in L as follows: 
L:  Synanna (A: Yxanva, 1 Sam. 27.10) 


This was also the original vocalization of the form in 1 Sam. 
30.29, though it has been corrected to *»xAanvV. The vocalization 
xan is found in 1 Sam. 27.10 and 1 Sam. 30.29 also in other 
manuscripts written by the scribe of L, Samuel ben Jacob, 
showing that it is unlikely to be a random error (Phillips 2017, 
16). This vocalization, therefore, may be a case of a word-internal 
consonant cluster at the end of a syllable analogous to word-final 
clusters in words such as 773 ‘nard’ (Cant. 4.14) and 77? ‘he causes 
him to dominate’ (Isa. 41.2). As in the word-final clusters, the 
word-internal cluster in "xn" would have falling sonority. 
The cluster would come before the boundary between the stem 
of the name and the theophoric element (cf. the remarks concern- 
ing the name Eliphelehu in 81.2.5.7.6.). 


1.2.7. LEXICAL HATEF VOWELS 


Some short vowels in open syllables are lexical vowels rather 


than epenthetic vowels. This applies mainly to a set of vowels 
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represented by hatef qames. In such cases, the hatef games [3] pre- 


serves the rounded quality of a historical lexical vowel of the 


morphological form and there has not been quality reduction and 


neutralization. They should be represented as the phoneme /o/ 


with unspecified length in the phonological form of the word. In 


conformity with the normal rule, this phoneme is realized as [9] 


in unstressed syllables, and [o:] in syllables with the main stress, 


e.g. 


ow tpn [haq.qo.6o:.'fi:.im] /haq.go.65.Jim/ (2 Kgs 12.19 
‘the holy things’) < *qod3sim; cf. sing. wip ['qo:def]) 


niaqn [ho.Ro:.'vo:.08] /ho.r3.v0.6/ (Psa. 9.7 ‘waste places’) 
< *hurdvo@; cf. sing. natn [hor'bo:] Lev. 26.31 ‘waste 


place’) 


mx [?es*.s*d.'Ret.en.no:] /?es*.s‘o.ren.n3/ (Isa. 27.3 ‘I 
guard it’) < *’esorennd; cf. 18x [2es*'s*o:or*] (Psa. 119.69 ‘I 


keep’) 


mn [ho.'li:] /hol.j/ (‘illness’) < *huly; cf. pausal form *9n 
[‘ho:li:] (Deut. 7.15) 


89 [Ro.'?i:] /ro?.j/ (Gen. 16.13 ‘seeing’) < *ru’y; cf. pausal 
form 84 ['Ro:?i:] (1 Sam. 16.12) 


“y [s‘.'Ri:] /s‘or.j/ (‘balm’) < *sury; cf. pausal form 78) 
[vo:'s‘o:i:] (Ezek. 27.17) 


uk [do.'mi:] /dom.j/ (‘silence’) < *dumy 
*n [ho.'Ri:] /hor.j/ (‘burning’) < *hury 


In the examples cited above the hatef qames is the reflex of 


a short round historical vowel. In some cases hatef qames in an 
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open syllable is the result of the shortening of an original [o:] /0/ 


or [9:] /5/ in an unstressed syllable, e.g. 


ova [s‘ip.p"d.'Ri:.im] /s*ip.p"0.ri-m/ (Lev. 14.49 ‘birds’) < 
*sipporim; cf. sing. 7i5¥ [s*ipp"o:0R]) 


nina [k"ut.t"s.'no:.08] /k"ut.t"0.nd.6/ (Exod. 29.8 ‘tunics’) 
< *kuttono@; cf. sing. nina [k*ut't"o:ne6] 


‘na ['bo:.mo.6e:] /b5.mo.9@/ (Isa. 14.14 ‘the heights of) < 
*'bomoee; cf. nina [bo:'mo:08] ‘heights’ 


ending [he:.ho.'da:al.t°i:] /hee-ho.dal.t'i/ (Jud. 9.9. ‘shall I 
cease?’) < *hd'dalti 


There are some cases where the gere has a lexical hatef 


qames where the ketiv has a mater lectionis vay, e.g. 


Neh. 13.23: ketiv nvnny nrtitwr, gere niay n¥tWwx ‘Ash- 


dodite, Ammonite (women)’ 


The ketiv, in such cases, would seem to reflect a variant 
reading in which a historical long /o/ had not been shortened. 

Some words with hatef games in an open syllable exhibit 
variants in which the reduction to an epenthetic has taken place. 
This is seen, for example, in the vocalization nw tpn ‘the holi- 
nesses’ (Ezek. 44.13) instead of the more common nw7pn. Com- 
pare also A24¥N) (Psa. 119.33 ‘and I will keep it’) to AMX (Isa. 
27.3 ‘I guard it’), and "yaw ‘branches of (Zech. 4.12), which 
seems to be the same lexical item as o"yaw ‘ears of grain’ (Gen. 
41.5). In some cases, the variants are differences between Maso- 
retic authorities. Misha’el ben ‘Uzzi’el, for example, in his Kitab 


al-Khilaf records a variation between the reading of Ben Asher 
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mands ‘I will write it’ Jer. 31.33) and that of Ben Naftali 734n2x 
(Lipschiitz 1965, 35). 

Yeivin (1980, 283) identifies some cases of hatef segol on 
non-guttural consonants as a lexical vowels (‘morphological use’ 
in his terminology). These are found mainly in Biblical Aramaic, 
e.g. Ama (Dan. 4.27 ‘I built it’), "Pp (Ezra 4.18 ‘it was read’), »53 
(Dan. 2.30 ‘it was revealed’). A Hebrew example is o”>y>x23 (A, C 
2 Sam. 6.5 ‘and with cymbals’). L has simple segol here: n°>¥7y31. 
It is not clear, however, whether any of these preserve the origi- 
nal quality of a lexical vowel or whether they reflect some kind 
of assimilation to the phonetic environment. 

The qualities of hatef games [5] and hatef segol [¢] share the 
property of being lax vowels, in that they were produced in the 
central vowel space. Phonetic studies of other languages have 
shown that, all other things being equal, unstressed lax vowels 
are shorter than unstressed tense vowels.'”° This feature of the 
lax vowels [9] and [e] could have been the principal reason why 
the retention of their qualities was allowed in conditions where 
tense vowel qualities were reduced. 

In some manuscripts, a shewa sign is marked where L has a 
lexical vowel represented by hatef qames. In MS Sassoon 507 (S), 
for example, the plural form nin2 is vocalized nino.'”” The trea- 
tise Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan 1967, 819) states that some 
scribes wrote shewa rather than hatef qames in the words 7377 
and niina, where the hatef games represented a lexical vowel. The 


following passage from Hidayat al-Qari’ also refers to the practice 


176 For example, Delattre and Hohenberg (2009). 
17 Yeivin (1968, 35), Shashar (1983, 21). 
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of some scribes to mark short lexical vowels in open syllables 


with shewa rather than a hatef sign: 


It is said ... that some scribes wanted to remove 
uncertainty from places that may lead to error and have 
combined a vowel with shewa ... because they thought that 
people would err in the reading of (for example) °2770. 
When some people saw shewa without games in ’277/9, they 
read it as patah. If they saw qames alone, they were at risk 
of giving the qames its full length. So, the scribes decided 
to combine them so that this degree of uncertainty be 
removed. This applied also to similar cases. This is an 
exception to their customary practice. What supports the 
claim that this is the view of only some of them with regard 
to letters not belonging to the group of the four (guttural 
letters) is that in most codices one does not find what has 
been presented as counterevidence (i.e. the marking of 
hatef signs on non-guttural letters), but all codices are 
uniform in the combination of shewa with a vowel under 


the four (guttural) letters.”° 


These variations in vocalization whereby the shewa sign is 
written instead of hatef qames representing lexical vowels in 
words such as 3777) and niin2 are variations in notation of the 
lexical vowel rather than its reduction to an epenthetic. 

The form °x5 [Ro.'?i:] (Gen. 16.13 ‘seeing’) indicates that a 
hatef qames that represents a lexical vowel does not assimilate to 
the quality of the vowel after a following guttural, unlike epen- 


thetic vowels. 


8 Hidayat al-Qari’, Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
SILL.2.12.6. 
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The status of these lexical vowels represented by hatef 
qames involved not only the resistance to neutralization of their 
historical vowel quality and to assimilation to the quality of ad- 
jacent vowels but also retention of a stronger metrical structure 
than epenthetics. This is demonstrated by the distribution of the 
allophones of resh. In the medieval sources, the resh was said to 
have its default uvular realization in a word such as ‘y [s‘9.'Ri:] 
‘balm’ (Gen. 43.11),’” i.e., after an alveolar consonant with hatef 
games. As remarked in 81.1.20., when the alveolar has vocalic 
shewa in this environment, as in the word nsny [s‘a.r‘u:.'fo:] 
‘refined (fs)’ (2 Sam. 22.31), the resh was in the same foot as the 
alveolar and had a pharyngealized apico-alveolar realization. 
This reflects the fact that the domain of the conditioning of the 
allophones of resh was the foot rather than the syllable: 


[(s‘a.r*u:.) (‘fo:)] 
Cy C*) 


The realization of the resh in ‘ny [s‘.'Ri:] as an uvular can 
be interpreted as reflecting the fact that such a hatef games on a 


non-guttural consonant was in a separate foot from that of the 


following syllable: 
[(s*o.)  CRit)] 
(*) (*) 


The foot containing the hatef qames consists of light mono- 


moraic syllable CV. Metrical phonologists term this a ‘degenerate 


1 See the commentary on Sefer Yesira by Saadya Gaon (ed. Lambert 
1891, 79) and the sources cited in Khan (1995, 70-71). 
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foot’, since feet would normally be expected to be bisyllabic or 
bimoraic (Prince 1990; Kager 2007, 200-201). Such degenerate 
feet are tolerated in some languages, but often only under certain 
conditions, such as peripheral position or main stress. In Tiberian 
Hebrew, a degenerate foot consisting of a light CV syllable is only 
tolerated with a lax vowel quality of games or segol. Furthermore, 
it is only allowed if it is immediately followed by a stronger bi- 
moraic syllable (CVV or CVC). This is analogous to the fact that 
a light epenthetic CV syllable, represented by a shewa or a hatef 
vowel, is only allowed if it is bound prosodically with a following 
bimoraic syllable in the same foot. This can be captured by pro- 


posing metrical tree structures such as the following: 


Word Word 


Le # 
| | 
Nee 


[(s‘a. ru:) (‘fo:)] [(s*o.) (‘ri:)] 


nw —9Q— 
nA —__@—n 


Key: w = weak, s = strong, @ = foot 


These trees show that CV syllables with lexical vowels have 
at a higher metrical level the same rhythmic relationship with 
what follows as does a CV epenthetic vowel within a foot. The 


bimoraic syllable following a lexical vowel is stronger than the 
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lexical vowel on a higher metrical level, just as a bimoraic sylla- 
ble is stronger than a preceding epenthetic CV within a foot. 

A series of two light CV syllables is not tolerated, and a foot 
with the syllabic structure CVCV is not licit. So a degenerate CV 
foot cannot be combined with a preceding monomoraic syllable 
of a vocalic shewa of a preposition or a short /u/ of the 
conjunctive vav. In such cases the hatef games vowel is elided and 


in this respect it behaves like a vocalic shewa, e.g. 


*aTa [bid.'mi:] (Isa. 38.10 ‘in the silence of’ versus 777 (Isa. 
62.6) 


4x1 [wus*.'r‘i:] (Gen. 37.25 ‘and balm’) versus *y (Gen. 
43.11) 


Another repair strategy is to lengthen a preceding short 
vowel, as is found when the degenerate foot is preceded by 


interrogative he, e.g. 


sy53a px ayn [ha:.s*o.'ri:] ‘is there no balm in Gilead?’ (Jer. 
8.22) 


Another way in which syllables with lexical vowels behave 
like vocalic shewa is in the retraction of the accent (nesiga). It was 
established in §1.2.6. that nesiga operates within the domain of 
metrical feet rather than syllables and the general rule is that it 
retracts not further than the foot that immediately precedes the 
word-final foot. In a construction such as ap *nna ‘the heights of 
the clouds’ (Isa. 14.14) with a CV syllable containing a lexical 
hatef games vowel, the foot of this syllable is ignored and the 
stress retracts back to a syllable that is the third foot from the 
end: 
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*) CH) ©) 


It would seem, therefore, that a degenerate foot containing 
a short CV syllable with a lexical short vowel was ignored by 
nesiga and so such a syllable behaves like the syllable of an epen- 
thetic vowel that does not have its own foot, as in 737 NPN ‘it is 
far from me’ (Job 21.16): 

['Ro: ha.qo:] 

*) (e®) 


Nevertheless, there is evidence that such hatef qames and 
hatef segol lexical vowels where metrically stronger than vocalic 
shewa due to their being parsed in a separate foot. Some reflec- 
tions of the higher degree of metrical strength of a hatef qames 
on non-guttural consonants in words like 7 include the follow- 
ing. 

These short [9] vowels represented by hatef games can re- 
ceive a secondary stress, in which case they are lengthened and 


are represented by a simple qames sign in the vocalization, e.g., 

owtp (Exod. 29.37 ‘holinesses’) 

[,qo:.6o:. fiz.im] 

@) (*) I(* ) 

Such secondary stress, marked in this case by a major ga‘ya, 
occurs, in principle, two syllables back from the main stress at 
the end of the word (81.2.8.2.1.). Secondary stress does not occur 


in words with vocalic shewa in this position, since the vowel is 


epenthetic and is metrically weak, e.g. 
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037 ‘words’ 

[da.vo:.'Ri:.im] 

CEs) 

In some early Tiberian Masoretic manuscripts, moreover, 


qames is written in place of hatef games also in pretonic syllables 
that do not take secondary stress, e.g., 


II Firkovitch Evr. II B 10: *¥ ‘balm’ (Gen. 43.11, most manu- 


scripts have *y) 


L: 11937 ‘he will strike him’ (1 Sam. 26.10, A and most manu- 
scripts have 133°) 


ett 


The same applies to cases of hatef segol that sporadically 


occur under non-guttural consonants, e.g., 


L: — ooy>xai ‘and with cymbals’ (2 Sam. 6.5, most manuscripts 
have o*7¥7¥31) 


I.2.8. VARIATION IN THE DURATION OF LONG VOWELS 


1.2.8.1. Syllables with the Main Stress and 
Unstressed Syllables 


According to the general principles of vowel length (8I1.2.2.), 
vowels represented by basic vowel signs are long when they are 
either (i) in a stressed syllable or (ii) in an unstressed open sylla- 
ble. There was, however, some variation in the relative duration 
of such long vowels. Some details of this variation can be recon- 
structed from the medieval sources. 
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1.2.8.1.1. Stressed and Unstressed Vowels 


We learn from some sources that vowels in stressed syllables were 
longer than long vowels in unstressed syllables. This was most 
clearly formulated in the grammatical treatises of the Qimhi 
family, e.g. Joseph Qimhi, Sefer Zikkaron: 


The big vowels are always long unless the stress is adjacent 
to them [i.e. they are in an unstressed syllable], e.g. aw: 
the stress is on the mem, so you do not lengthen the qames 


of the shin.1®° 
David Qimhi, Sefer Mikhlol: 


If adjacent to the ‘big’ vowel there is another vowel, either 
‘small’ or ‘big’, and the stress falls on the letter next to it, 
you shorten the first vowel even though it is ‘big’, e.g. "m7 21 
7) ‘I remember for you’ (Jer. 2.2): here the stress is on the 
kaf and you lengthen the stressed vowel despite the fact 
that it is ‘small’ Just as you lengthen this vowel, so you 
shorten the vowel of the zayin, although this is games.'®" 


180 Bacher (ed.) (1888, 17): DX pin DnX Ap 522 TNR) AIDy Od we mdTIn 
wn mynp PARN XS ovna oyon ww w2 75 Jind AINA oy. The Qimhis 
classified the Hebrew vowels into ‘big’ vowels and ‘small’ vowels 
according to their quantity. The ‘big’ vowels were sere, holem and long 
qames, shureq, and hireq. The ‘small’ vowels were patah, segol, qames 
hatuf, short hireq and qibbus. 

181 Ed. Rittenberg (1862, 137b-138a): Ayiin Adan AYIINA TNA TAN OI 
xonw )”’pR aANweia ayunn Sawn ans yy n7N> Wwe niga adi IVP MINK 
DyvA aA AIPAYN 72 |”’yRI AVP Ayn Nn A232 Oyo min To marina dT 
ALIND LNW |”’pR TT nN dawn Arpaynw vad naw. 
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Given that the Karaite transcriptions and other medieval 


sources!®? 


clearly indicate that vowels in unstressed open 
syllables were long, these statements by the Qimhis were 
probably not intended to mean that the unstressed long vowels 
were reduced completely to short ones but rather that these were 
still long relative to the short vowels although they were not as 
long as vowels that were lengthened by stress. This relative 
quantity difference between stressed and unstressed long vowels 
can also be inferred from other grammatical works, e.g. the 
epitome of Saadya’s grammatical work known as Kitab Nahw al- 
Ibrani ‘The Book of the Grammar of Hebrew’, which was 


published by Eldar (1981, 128): 


In the words: ‘ix *aip ‘Arise! Shine out!’ (Isa. 60.1) you 
lengthen the beginning of the word because it is feminine, 
but when it is masculine, you say ty? *nip ir) ‘for the day 
that I arise as a witness’ (Zeph. 3.8), lengthening the end 


of the word because it is masculine.}*° 


This tendency to reduce the duration of the long vowel in 
unstressed syllables may explain the occurrence of hatef games in 
place of the expected games in the form *n?1n7 [he:hoda:alti:] 


‘shall I cease?’ (Jud. 9.9) or in place of the expected holem in "nna 


182 F.g. Saadya’s commentary on Sefer Yesira (ed. Lambert 1891, 76-77). 


88 ord rata xin NAD APM ANNA NAN nNyDN Die Tan MIX Mp ip Sn 
[n27JA ANd ANdD>x 75x TAN Ty> mp. The concept of lengthening vs. non- 
lengthening/shortening in this passage and also in the extracts from the 
Qimhis corresponds to the use of the terms madd and qasr in the Arabic 
tajwid literature to denote ‘extra length’ and ‘normal length’ 
respectively, cf. Bravmann (1934, 76). 
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['bo:moGe:] ‘the heights of (Isa. 14.14) (cf. §1.2.7.). It is likely 
that orthoepic efforts were made to keep the relatively weak un- 
stressed open syllables long and cases such as *mIna and -naa 
reflect lapses in this orthoepy. 

In the Karaite transcriptions, an unstressed holem within 
words is sometimes represented without a mater lectionis, reflect- 
ing its shortening. This applies to the following example, in 
which a holem occurs in an unstressed syllable before the second- 


ary stress: 
alas jaiy (BL Or 2543 MS A, fol. 7r, 8 | L [BHSI: 


pa niviom Jer. 25.34 ‘and your dispersions’) 


In less careful reading, the duration of these unstressed long 
vowels was regularly reduced. This is reflected, for example, by 
a Karaite transcription of the Psalms (Khan 1990a, Genizah MS 
13), in which long games in unstressed open syllables is not tran- 


scribed by an Arabic mater lectionis, e.g. 


gle (Genizah MS 13, Khan 1990a, 13 | L [BHS]: rp Psa. 


109.6 ‘against him’) 


a (Genizah MS 13, Khan 1990a, 13 | L [BHS]: n2wW Psa. 
111.9 ‘he sent’). 


In this manuscript and also in other Karaite transcriptions 
a long vowel in a closed syllable in an unstressed word bound by 
maqgef to what follows is, likewise, sometimes transcribed with- 


out a mater lectionis, e.g. 
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is (Genizah MS 13, Khan 1990a, 13 | L [BHS]: -tin Psa. 


111.3 ‘majesty’) 


op (Genizah MS 13, Khan 1990a, 13 | L [BHS]: ~jin Psa. 


112.3 ‘wealth’) 


34.11 ‘sea of Chinnereth’) 


3 -S (BL Or 2540, fol. 20v, 7 | L [BHS]: hynana Exod. 


7.22 ‘the heart of Pharaoh’) 


ely) 24 (BL Or 2540, fol. 171, 2 | L [BHS]: on ay-ra Exod. 


aT 


6.14 ‘the house of their fathers’) 


As has been remarked in §1.2.7., in some manuscripts words 
that normally have hatef qames in a pre-stress syllable are vocal- 
ized with games, such as II Firkovitch Evr. II B 10: “y ‘balm’ (Gen. 
43.11, most manuscripts have *y), L: 12937 ‘he will strike him’ (1 
Sam. 26.10, A and most manuscripts have 1193). This could reflect 
the application of this orthoepic measure to these vowels also, 
which resulted in their being lengthened. Moreover, in some me- 
dieval manuscripts with Non-Standard Tiberian vocalization this 
orthoepic tendency is reflected by the frequent marking of ga‘ya 
on the pre-stress unstressed syllable, e.g. Vatican MS Urbinati 2 
(Yeivin 1980, 250-51), e.g. 


ow swa (L [BHS]: ow wa Ezek. 1.1 ‘in the thirtieth [year]’) 
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mga en (L [BHS]: m9 7 Ezek. 1.3 ‘it was’) 


1.2.8.1.2.  Dehigq 


In the Masoretic literature it is reported that a long vowel in 
word-final position is shortened by the phenomenon known as 
dehiq (Aramaic: ‘compressed’). The long vowel in question is 
usually games [9:] or segol [e:], which are lax, rather than the 
tense long vowels shureq [u:], holem [o:] and hireq [i:].'** The 
compression takes place typically when (i) the final lax vowels 
qames and segol occur in a word that has the stress on the penul- 
timate syllable and is read with a conjunctive accent or when the 
word has magqgef and (ii) the following word has stress on its in- 
itial syllable, or at least on a full vowel after an initial shewa, i.e. 
on the initial metrical foot. On account of the conjunctive accent 
or the maqgef, the first word is closely bound prosodically with 
the following word. When a vowel is in dehiq, the consonant at 


the beginning of the following word has dagesh,'® e.g., 


L: 0a npr ‘I shall cause to witness against them’ (Deut. 
31.28) 


L: — pis 72y ‘(you breached) for yourself a breach’ (Gen. 38.29) 
L: — qv3p AY ‘to the land of Canaan’ (Gen. 12.5) 


L: 72 79x~n ‘who are these to you?’ (Gen. 33.5) 


184 Phonetic studies of other languages have shown that, all other things 
being equal, unstressed lax vowels are shorter than unstressed tense 
vowels; cf., for example, Delattre and Hohenberg (2009). 


185 For further details concerning dehiq see Yeivin (1980, 292-93). 
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L: — Aiw-np qa ‘in good pasture’ (Ezek. 34.14) 
L: — jiavmavan ‘will be in it? (Josh. 2.19) 
L: — yo-nvyn ‘you make for yourself’ (Prov. 24.6) 


According to Hiddyat al-Qari’, the final vowel here ‘is not 


7186 “it does not have 


dwelt upon or prolonged in pronunciation, 
an exhalation of breath but is very compressed.”!®” In an anony- 
mous Masoretic treatise, the syllable containing a vowel in dehiq 
is described as ‘shortened’ (makhtif).'*° The vowel can be repre- 
sented, therefore, as half-long, e.g. 0a mTyRi [vo?o:'Ti:do" 
'bbo:om]. 

When the first word is connected by maqgef without an ac- 
cent, Hidayat al-Qari’ refers to the construction as ’athe me-rahiq 
(Aramaic: ‘coming from far’).'*° This is because the conjunctive 
accent before the dehiq is further away, on the second word be- 


fore the main accent, e.g. 


L: Ww) macnia xin ‘He will build a house for my name’ (2 
Sam. 7.13) 


86 T5nds To72 poids 7D dio x51 Rixm xd, Long version, edition in vol. 2 
of this book, §II.L.1.7.4. 


87 993 pn 17 5a DAIN 7A 0”, Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§II.L.1.7.4. 


88 Bod. Heb. d 33, fol. 16: q1020 vp1 ANdNDdS Ann Tox ATINde yd ‘the 
letter under which the segol occurs is shortened’. 


8° Hidayat al-Qari’, Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§II.L.1.7.5. 
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ied 


L: "Maw 710 ‘Turn aside, sit here’ (Ruth 4.1) 


Some cases that are identified as °athe me-rahiq have a dis- 


junctive on the second word before the main accent, e.g. 


L:  AaTAWITNI WOR 79x1 ‘that I may go to her and inquire of 
her’ (1 Sam. 28.7) 


This suggests that the main conditioning factor for the com- 
pression of the vowel is not the preceding accent but rather the 
status of the word with magqgef as prosodically subordinate to the 
following word. So these types of cases reflect the same basic 
phenomenon as cases of dehiq where the word with the main ac- 
cent is preceded by a word with a conjunctive accent. Some Mas- 
oretic treatises, indeed, use the term ’athe me-rahig to refer to all 
cases of dehiq.'*° 

When unstressed tense vowels, such as the high vowels 
shureq and hireq, occur at the end of a word in the configurations 
for dehiq that have just been described, the vowel is generally not 


compressed and there is no dagesh on the following word, e.g. 

L: ia anttin wy [horrad't"e:nu: 'vo:] ‘through which you let 
us down’ (Josh. 2.18) 

L: ig "ana [vo:'harart*i: 'vo:] ‘I have chosen him’ (1 Chron. 
28.6) 


1 Eg. the treatise published by Baer and Strack (1879, §29). See the 
remarks of Dotan (1969). 
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In such cases where the first word ends in a tense vowel, a 
ga‘ya is sporadically marked on this vowel in early manuscripts, 
alerting the reading to the fact that the vowel should be given its 
full length and should not undergo compression through dehiq, 
e.g. 

L: vw "yn ‘wail, oh gate’ (Isa. 14.31) 

This ga‘ya is most commonly marked when the second 
word begins with a guttural consonant and cannot take a dagesh. 
In such cases, compression of the final vowel does not occur 


whatever its quality, e.g. 

IE 75x FTA ‘these servants of yours’ (2 Kings 1.13) 
A: ‘Ton Anrwy ‘you did a kindness’ (1 Sam. 15.16) 

A: wn *mx7 ‘I saw yesterday’ (2 Kings 9.26) 

L: ob aby ‘the people hide’ (Lev. 20.4) 


It is also marked on lax vowels before non-guttural conso- 
nants that do not take an expected dagesh in conditions suitable 
for dehiq, e.g.'*! 


L: hod nwp ‘and he keeps the Passover’ (Num. 9.14) 
A: hii ndy ‘death has come up’ (Jer. 9.20) 


The dagesh that occurs on the first letter of the second word 
in dehiq constructions, such as 02 NT yx}, marked the gemination 
of the consonant. This is likely to have been a strategy to mark 


clearly a boundary between the two words, which was in danger 


'1 For details of the occurrence of the ga‘ya after the stress see Yeivin 
(1968, 188-91). 
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of being lost due to the shortening of the vowel (81.3.1.9.). A 
short vowel was not licit in word-final position. The gemination 
of the consonant was a repair strategy that compensated for the 
loss of duration in the preceding vowel and closed the word-final 
syllable. This was a fortition of the onset of the syllable in the 
second word. This fortition, it seems, was facilitated by the fact 
that the syllable was strong due to the incidence on it of the main 


stress:'° 

ba nTyR} 

[vo.?01.'Ti:.60" b.'bo:.om] 

Such a process applied also to constructions in which the 
interrogative word 7 is joined to the following word by maqgef 
such as the following: 

L: nxrnn ‘what is this?’ (Exod. 13.14) 
L: 9 qnnrnn ‘what will you give me?’ (Gen. 15.2) 

The fact that the vowel in the interrogative word in such 
constructions is patah can be interpreted as reflecting a complete 
shortening of the vowel at an early period. The long Tiberian 


qames vowel /3/ developed historically from a long */a/. A short 


*/a/, on the other hand, retained its non-rounded quality of /a/ 


192 A parallel to such a process of compensatory gemination of a word- 
initial consonant is the so-called raddoppiamento sintattico in spoken 
Italian, e.g. citta bellissima [tfit'ta bbel'lissima] ‘beautiful city’ (Nespor 
and Vogel 2012, 165-74). A parallel to the restriction of compensatory 
gemination to consonants following lax vowels is found in Neo-Mandaic 
(Haberl 2009, 76). 
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in the Tiberian tradition. The patah quality in the interrogative 
word reflects the shortening of */a/ to */a/ at a period before 
*/a/ shifted to /3/. The fact that dehiq constructions such as 
Da NTpNI have games in the final syllable of the first word rather 
than patah either reflects a later date of the shortening, after */a/ 
had shifted quality to /5/, or reflects a process whereby the long 
vowel did not reduce completely to a short vowel and remained 
sufficiently long to undergo the quality shift. 

The Karaite Arabic transcriptions, most of which indicate 
long vowels by Arabic matres lectionis, represent the final qames 


and segol in dehiq constructions, with a mater lectionis, e.g. 


a \4.¢\9 (BL Or 2551 fol. 41r, 8 | L [BHS]: 7a nT py) Psa. 


, aT OT 


81.9 ‘I shall testify for you’) 


mS WY paivg (BL Or 2549 fol. 1451, 1 | L [BAS]: “a7 


072 n°p Ezek. 4.2 ‘and set up against it the battering rams’) 


ali-Leiiy (BL Or 2549 fol. 64r, 1 | L [BHS]: ov-na7y Jer. 
8.14 ‘and let us be silent there’) 


These show that in the Tiberian reading tradition, which is 
what most of the transcriptions reflect, the final vowel was not 
fully reduced to a short vowel. This is likely to have been an or- 
thoepic measure to prevent complete shortening. 

The Babylonian tradition exhibits a lesser tendency than 
the Tiberian tradition for such an orthoepic measure. In many 
manuscripts with compound Babylonian vocalization, the vowel 


at the end of the first word in a dehiq construction is marked with 
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a hitfa sign, which indicates that it was pronounced as a short 
vowel (Yeivin 1985, 338), e.g.'%° 
% myswn [hiffo:v?o liz] ‘swear to me’ (Gen. 21.23 | L [BHS]: 
"2 WWI) 
na ari [ga'rt"s bbo:] ‘[the land] where you have sojourned’ 
(Gen. 21.23 | L [BHS]: ma nya) 
aiv myida [bmarfa tt%o:v] ‘in good pasture’ (Ezek. 34.14 | L 
[BHS]: Aiv-nyqa). 
ia Hin [tihya bbo:] ‘will be in it’ (Josh. 2.19 | L [BHS]: 
aH) 
Greek transcriptions also reflect a full shortening of the 


vowel. This is seen in the transcription of the vowel correspond- 


ing to Tiberian games with epsilon in the following example:'!" 


woetevva (Klostermann 1933, Heikel 1913, Gaisford 1842) | 
L [BHS]: x3 nywin Psa. 118.25 ‘save, I pray!’) 


Likewise, in modern reading traditions the vowel in dehiq 


constructions is read as short, e.g. 
Baghdad 


wa*qbe're:has'Sam (Morag 1977, 37 | L [BHS]: OW map 
Gen. 48.7 ‘and I buried her there’) 


Aleppo 


13 Data supplied by Shai Heijmans. 
4 Data supplied by Ben Kantor. 
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ne:lxa3'Sam (Katz 1981, 30 | L [BHS]: ow 729] 1 Sam. 9.6 
‘let us go there’) 


The Karaite transcriptions show that also the patah of the 
interrogative word 7” in constructions such as nxn (Exod. 
13.14) was pronounced long. Hidayat al-Qari’ refers to the com- 
pression of this long vowel (see below), so it can be represented 
as half-long, like other long vowels compressed in dehiq,'® e.g. 


ey Ls [mar '‘Ils:oy] (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 64r, 7 | L [BHS]: 


yn Gen. 21.17 ‘What is to you (fs)?’) 


e ce be [mar ttitt"en ‘li:] (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 57v, 8 | 
L [BHS]: *ynn-nn Gen. 15.2 ‘What will you (ms) give to 
me?’) 

ee L [mar ffa'mo:] (BL Or 2540, fol. 9r, 7 | L [BHS]: -nn 


inw Exod. 3.13 ‘What is his name?’) 


345 Le [mar 'zz0:00] (BL Or 2542, fol. 60v, 11 | L [BHS]: 
nxrnn Exod. 13.14 ‘What is this?’). 
In this light, we can understand the gere note in Exod. 4.2: 


L: 7m Aparan 


5 Constructions with -72 followed by dagesh are considered to be ’athe 
me-rahiq in the Masoretic treatise published in Baer and Strack (1879, 
§29). 
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This was pronounced [mar-'zze:] in the reading tradition, as 
shown by the Karaite transcriptions, e.g. 


\;Le (BL Or 2540, fol. 10v, 3 | L [BHS]: gere ar an, ketiv nin 
Exod. 4.2 ‘What is this?’) 


The qere note indicates that the appropriate orthography 
for the reading [ma:-'zze:] is nt 7n, not Ar. 

There are some Karaite transcriptions that reflect a less 
careful reading tradition and represent the patah in nn as short, 
e.g. 


jbl (Genizah MS 13, Khan 1990a, 156 | L [BHS]: 1p°-770 


‘How precious!’ Psa. 36.8) 


Leb. (Genizah MS 13, Khan 1990a, 156 | L [BHS]: 79-7 
‘What ails you?’ Psa. 114.5) 


Manuscripts with compound Babylonian vocalization indi- 
cate that the patah continued to be pronounced short in the Bab- 
ylonian tradition (Yeivin 1985, 338-39): 


nxt nn [ma 'zz0:0] ‘What is it?’ (Exod. 13.14 | L [BHS]: -nn 
nNt) 

“wy ria [ma jje:fo:'sa:] ‘What will be done?’ (Exod. 2.4 | L 
[BHS]: Awy7n) 

Furthermore, there is an extant Greek transcript in Origen’s 


Hexapla that represents the vowel corresponding to the Tiberian 
patah with epsilon, indicating that it was read short:'*° 


1° Data supplied by Ben Kantor. 
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ueBBece’ (Ambrosiana palimpsest | L [BHS]: yya-nn Psa. 
30.10 ‘what profit?’) 


The lengthening of the patah in 7/7 appears, therefore, to be 
an orthoepic measure in some core streams of the Tiberian tradi- 
tion to keep the written word prosodically separate from the fol- 
lowing word. 

Hidayat al-Qari’ classifies constructions with 7 followed by 
dagesh as dehiq: 

The compression [of a long vowel] may occur in a word 

that does not have an accent but is a small word, as in -nn 

7aNxn ‘whatever (your soul) says’ (1 Sam. 20.4), *3a7n1 ‘This 

is my son’ (1 Kings 3.23), "a7na ‘What, my son?’ (Prov. 

31.2).'%” 

According to Hiddayat al-Qari’, therefore, the patah in -nn 
JANN (1 Sam. 20.4) and the games in 0a ATyR) (Deut. 31.28) in 
the Tiberian tradition are both long vowels that have undergone 
compression. The status of the patah in nn as a long vowel must 
have been the result of later orthoepic lengthening, since the 
presence of the patah clearly shows that it had undergone short- 
ening at some earlier period. Likewise, despite the compression 
described in the Hiddya of other vowels in dehiq, efforts were 
made in the Tiberian tradition to retain their length, to keep them 
clearly separate from what follows. In traditions that had less 
concern for orthoepy, such as the Babylonian tradition, the vow- 


els were read as short in both contexts. 


197 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.7.4. 
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When constructions with 9 have the configuration that is 
optimal for minor ga‘ya, the patah is marked with minor ga‘ya 
and is lengthened by this musical ga‘ya rather than by orthoepic 
lengthening. These constructions have disjunctive accents and 
the patah in the nn” in the closed syllable is separated from the 
stressed syllable either (i) by another closed syllable, followed by 
vocal shewa or (ii) by an open syllable followed by a hatef with 
an identical quality (i.e. patterns that may be represented thus: 
mean, oe and oYyyAN), e.g.'° 


L: ‘Taya ‘What we will serve?’ (Exod. 10.26) 
L:  Awynenm ‘and what will you do?’ Josh. 7.9) 


Hidayat al-Qari’ includes the last example Awyn-nm (Josh. 
7.9) in the section on dehiq indicating that the patah vowel was 
compressed. It can be represented, therefore, [umar-tta:fa'se:] 
with half-long [a"]. This would be compatible with minor ga‘ya, 
which results in only half-lengthening of the vowel it falls on 
(§1.2.8.2.2.). Karaite transcriptions transcribe the patah in these 


circumstances with a mater lectionis, e.g. 


$464 L (BL Or 2542, fol. 56v, 10 | L [BHS]: tay3-n9 Exod. 


10.26 ‘What we will serve’) 


1.2.8.1.3. The Impact of Musical Accents on Duration 


The duration of a given stressed vowel relative to another 


stressed vowel clearly varied according to the musical accent it 


18 For more details concerning the minor ga‘ya see Yeivin (1980, 244- 
245). 
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carried. It may be assumed that words with disjunctive accents, 
which marked a syntactic boundary, were chanted at a slower 
tempo than words with conjunctives. This is reflected by several 
phenomena connected with the occurrence of the secondary 
stress that will be discussed in §1.2.8.2.'°° Stressed vowels with 
disjunctives were, therefore, generally longer than those with 
conjunctives.*°° Moreover, the phenomenon of pausal forms 
suggests that the lengthening of stressed syllables of words 
occurring at a major syntactic division has deep historical roots 
in the reading tradition.” 

The duration of a vowel also varied according to the 
musical motif of each accent. There are a number of allusions to 
differences in the length of the various accents in the Masoretic 


sources. Merkha, as its name suggests, is said to be a relatively 


19 The practice of speakers of a language to lengthen the final word in 
a syntactic phrase has been discussed in several places in the literature 
on phonetics, e.g. O'Connor (1973, 256-60), Klatt (1975; 1976), Wight- 
man (1992), Berkovits (1993; 1994, referring to Modern Hebrew), Turk 
and Shattuck-Hufnagel (2007), Gabriel and Lleé (2011). It functions as 
an important signal of the grammatical structure of the utterance. In 
the Biblical Hebrew reading tradition the musical accents underscored 
prosodic features which were inherent in the language (Dresher 1994). 
200 Cf. the words of the thirteenth-century nagdan Yequti’el bar 
Yehudah: 72 52 nawind pai xd) dna 12 oMwna 7TAyA PR ‘There is no 
lengthening on the conjunctive accents as there is on the disjunctives 
and it is not correct to make them long’ (Gumpertz 1958, 145). 

01 The occurrence of games in place of patah in pausal forms such as in 
anw ‘he guarded’ (Hos. 12.13), for example, must date to a period before 
the */a/ > /3/ quality shift took place. 
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long accent.”°? According to Hiddyat al-Qari’, the low, sustained 


accents,?” 


viz. pashta, zagef, tifha, ’atnah and silluq, were 
lengthened with a concomitant modulation (hazz) and rise in 
tone (raf) if the syllable upon which they fell was followed by 


another syllable, e.g. o*Awn ‘heaven’ (Gen. 1.1), pax ‘the earth’ 
(Gen. 1.1). If, however, they fell on the final syllable of a word, 
they were chanted quickly without a modulation or rise in 


tone.2% Durational differences of the stressed vowel were 


202 Cf. Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan 1967, 106): n2anK2a AMINKd mann 
‘joined to its partner with a long tone’, also Wickes (1887, 24), Ben- 
David (1957b, 390). 


203 The early sources divided the accents into three groups according to 
the nature of their tone, two of the groups contained high tone accents 
and the third low tone accents; cf. Yeivin (1980, 168), Eldar (2018, 85- 
88). 


204 Hidayat al-Qari’, long version (ed. Eldar 2018, 86-87): xpx jnd doa 
ndonx Toa aTya pp xd md Sad a [Apinim mMainox nnd2>x 7) Ton ATyA 
ma [4pin]n xi ‘Every accent that has a vowel remaining after it in the 
word you should give its full quantity and dwell on it. Every accent after 
which there is no vowel remaining, however, you should read quickly 
and not dwell on it’. The Hebrew Mahberet ha-Tijan, a derivative of 
Hidayat al-Qari’? uses the Hebrew term hanada (n717) as the equivalent 
of hazz to denote ‘modulation’ (ed. J. Derenbourg 1871, 97); cf. also 
Hommel (1917, 95). Hidayat al-Qari’ and its derivative texts only lists 
pashta/yetiv, zagef and ’atnah in the category of low tone accent (Arabic 
wad‘, Hebrew nissav, Sehiyya). The accents silluq and tifha are stated to 
have had the same properties as the low tone accents in so far as they 
were lengthened with a concomitant modulation and rise in tone if they 
fell on a penultimate syllable. See Hiddayat al-Qari (ed. Eldar 2018, 85), 
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doubtless occasioned also by the musical structure of the other 
accents, but these cannot be established from the sources with 
any certainty. 

The conjunctive accent preceding the disjunctive accent 
pashta is merkha when the two stressed syllables are not separated 
by another syllable (Yeivin 1980, 196), e.g. 


L: ix ax? ‘creating light’ (Isa. 45.7) 
L:  4nh nnn ‘was without form’ (Gen. 1.2) 
Hidayat al-Qari’ states with regard to such combinations: 


When its word (i.e. the word with pashta) has only one 
vowel (as in Six 1¥1), you give the merkha its full value and 
lengthen it, but when there are more (vowels) than that in 
the word (with the pashta) (as in 47 nm), the merkha is 


not lengthened’.*” 


Mahberet ha-Tijan (ed. J. Derenbourg 1871, 97), Sefer Ta‘ame ha-Miqra 
(ed. Mercerus 1565, facsimile ed. 1978, Diii, a-b). The shift of tifha from 
a high to a low tone in word final position is probably also alluded to 
in Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan, 1967, 106, 155): aAnw> xa mnAna 
Anina wnxd Aninx n> Jini ‘(When it occurs on the final syllable] it 
quickly passes to the category of low tone accents, and so the accent 
-atnah is close to its tone’. 


205 Ed. Eldar (2018, 138): mainox tnx ton xdx nnnda 7) no oo NIK 
manNAds Kainoin 85 754 7a Pry ANNd| 7) AR’ NTR RANDII TDANNDdK. In the 
corresponding passage in the Hebrew Mahberet ha-Tijan it is stated that 
when the word with pashta has more than one vowel, readers ‘skip over’ 
(na 3577) the merkha and ‘cause its melisma to be swallowed’ ( py5an 
nnayia) (ed. J. Derenbourg 1871, 95). 
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The reduction in the duration of the vowel with merkha was 
evidently correlated with the increased length of the vowel with 
pashta and the concomitant rise in tone. We learn from the 
descriptions of the three different categories of tone in the 
orthoepic treatises that the high tones had a greater intensity 
(magnitude of sound) than the low tones. This is clearly 
expressed in the following passage from the Arabic Mahberet ha- 
Tijan. The two high tones are termed 7ilan (‘announcing’) and raf‘ 


(‘raising’) and the low tone wad‘ (‘laying down’):?° 


The meaning of the term ’i‘dn is that you ... raise the pitch 
of the voice and ‘make it known’ forcefully ... The meaning 
of the term wad‘ is that you lower the pitch at which you 
chant the word that has them [i.e. the low tone accents] 
and you do not ‘make the voice known’ nor raise its pitch, 
but rather you reduce its sound intensity .... The meaning 
of the term raf is that it is intermediate between *ilan and 


wad‘.?°” 

In physiological terms, when pashta occurred on a word 
with two vowels and penultimate stress such as 47h, it required a 
greater volume of lung air, both due to its increased duration and 
to the rise in subglottal pressure necessary to bring about an 


increase in intensity. One may, therefore, explain the reduction 


206 For similar terminology in the surviving sections of Hiddyat al-Qari’ 
see Eldar (2018, 85-88). 


207 Fd. Neubauer (ed. 1891, 28): n1>ym mydsx yarn ... Tix 17 TRoyRoN vy 
18 17 pStdx cay... ANA pipe: nivdsx yn xdi gm>y on oT>x andadx onn 
TROVNO’ PD OdINA ND JX YATON vyT... NIOND RXVS AySn da ayann xXdi xa 
perder par. 
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in the duration of the vowel with merkha as a means of decreasing 
air expenditure to counterbalance the increase in air expenditure 
elsewhere in the same expiration or ‘breath group’. It will be 
shown in the next section that this physiological factor also 
conditioned the length of vowels with secondary stress. 


1.2.8.2. Syllables with the Secondary Stress 


1.2.8.2.1. On Open Syllables with Long Vowels 


In general, a secondary stress falls on a long vowel in an open 
syllable that is separated from the main stress by at least one 
other syllable, i.e. there is a eurhythmic alternating sequence of 
prominent and non-prominent syllables. The secondary stress in 


these contexts may be marked by certain conjunctive accents, e.g. 
L: — o7Nm) ‘and the man’ (Gen. 4.1) 

L: — omniirpa ‘in their lamentations’ (2 Chron. 35.25) 

L: — -m3")an ‘my comfort’ (Jer. 8.18) 


In many cases the secondary stress is marked by a ga‘ya 


sign, e.g. 
L: oN ‘the man’ (Gen. 2.7) 


If the second syllable before the main stress syllable has a 
short vowel and is closed but some preceding syllable is open, 


then the secondary stress, in principle, falls on that syllable, e.g. 
L: — oy ‘the columns’ (Exod. 38.11) 


L: — ogmpw ‘who are with them’ (1 Chron. 5.20) 
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Similarly, if a vocalic shewa or hatef occurs two places back 
from the accent, the major ga‘ya is placed on a preceding syllable, 
e.g. 

L: 79787 ‘the ground’ (Gen. 9.2) 

An additional secondary stress may be marked by a ga‘ya 
on an open syllable that is separated from the first secondary 
stress by at least one syllable, though such ga‘yas are rare in the 


early manuscripts, e.g. 
L: > xa ‘the Asrielite’ (Num. 26.31) 

A long vowel which is separated from the main stress 
syllable by a hatef vowel or shewa also takes secondary stress, e.g. 
L: mb ‘goes up’ (Gen. 2.6) 

L:  12p1 ‘and they will serve’ Ver. 30.9) 
L: dw ‘they have kept’ (Deut. 33.9) 


We have seen that shewa after a long vowel is generally 
silent (81.2.5.6.). The secondary stress does not, however, clash 
with the main stress since there is an intervening epenthetic syl- 
lable before the consonant with the silent shewa. e.g. 
[,Jo:.om.'Ri:.im]. A secondary stress may also occur on a long 
vowel that is separated from the main stress by a geminated con- 


sonant, e.g. 
L: onan ‘the houses’ (Exod. 12.7) 


L: xix ‘Oh!’ (Exod. 32.31) 
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In such words, too, a syllable formed by an epenthetic 
vowel separates the syllable with the secondary stress from main 
stress: [hab. bo:.ot.'ti:.im]. 

In the metrical structure, secondary and main stresses in 
words such as Mw and onan would occur in adjacent feet, 
whereas in a word such as 07K there is an intervening foot be- 
tween those of the stresses: 

[Jo:.om. 'Ruz] 

Ces) (’*) 

[hab. ,bozot.  'thi:im]. 

(*) GP) C5) 

[hor Par ‘do:.om] 

| (*) C2) 

The stress rhythm is, therefore, based on the sequence of 
phonetic syllables rather than the sequence of feet. 

In the early Masoretic sources, the ga‘ya was not regarded 
as one of the accents but rather a sign to denote the slowing down 
of the reading. It appears, however, that it acquired a musical 
motif of its own in some cases. This is seen in the following pas- 
sage on the ga‘ya from Hiddyat al-Qari’: 

[The ga‘ya] should not be considered to belong either with 

the disjunctive accents or the conjunctive accents, since it 


is only an exhalation in speech, which carries the words 


forward ... Its distinctive property is the imparting of a 
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melody to the reading so that joy is diffused in the heart, 


in order to conduct the reading along.” 


The term in the early sources is vocalized v3, reflecting its 
origin as an Aramaic active participle of the verb 73 ‘to roar, to 
low’, or, occasionally, 77173. In Hidayat al-Qari’ 7p3 has an Arabic 
broken plural *pxi1 gawa7%. The sign later came to be known as 
the 1n meteg, a term that was introduced by Yequti’el ha-Naqdan 
(first half of the thirteenth century) (Gumpertz 1958) and still 
widely used today. 

Yeivin, who carried out detailed studies of the ga‘ya in the 
early manuscripts, classified it into two main categories (Yeivin 
1968, 89-194; 1980, 240-64): 


(i) Musical ga‘ya. This type of ga‘ya is related to the musical 
cantillation and generally marks some kind of secondary 
stress preceding the main accent. It is dependent on the 
syllable structure of the word and the type of accent that is 


adjacent to it. 


(ii) Phonetic ga‘ya. This slows down the reading of vowels in 
various places to ensure the correct pronunciation of the 
word, usually to indicate that a following shewa should be 
made vocalic or to ensure that certain consonants were not 


slurred over. 


The musical ga‘ya is divided into a variety of categories. 


The type that marks a secondary accent on open syllables, as in 


28 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 8II.L.3.1. 
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DIN, is known as ‘major ga‘ya’.””° In the early Masoretic codices, 
major ga‘ya is not marked on all words that have a syllable struc- 
ture suitable for it. Moreover, there are differences across the 
early manuscripts with regard to the frequency with which it is 
marked. This reflects the fact that the marking of major ga‘ya was 
not standardized in the Tiberian tradition and it is rarely men- 
tioned in the Masoretic treatises. It is marked infrequently in A, 
about 30% of the possible cases, mainly on words with the dis- 
junctive accents pashta or zagef. It is marked slightly more fre- 
quently in L, in about 40% of the possible cases. The other early 
manuscripts mark it in different proportions, some quite fre- 
quently (e.g. C marks it in about 75% of the possible cases). In 
general, however, the early manuscripts mark it less frequently 
than later ones and some printed editions regularly mark it on 
every open syllable that is suitable for it. 

Mordechai Breuer (1971) has shown that some accent 
sequences are determined by the number of intervening full 
vowels without taking into account mobile shewas or hatefs. In 
these systems, a vowel with secondary stress counts as two 
unstressed vowels. For instance, munah before zagef is 
transformed into pashta if the accent syllable of the word with 
zagef is preceded by at least two full vowels: Miv 7axXM ‘and Sa- 
rah said’ (Gen. 21.6), oA7ax SAX ‘and Abraham said’ (Gen. 


29 In some Masoretic sources the terms w73 garesh, nW73 garsha 
‘extending’ and 71x” ma’arikh ‘lengthening’ are used as general terms 
to refer a secondary accent in an open syllable marked either by a 
conjunctive accent or by a ga‘ya; cf. Dotan (1967, 163, 342), Yeivin 
(1980, 86). 
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20.11), pyTH Hxra ‘you will know by this’ (Num. 16.28—the sere 
with secondary stress counts as two full vowels), qy712 1274anM 
‘and they will be blessed in your seed’ (Gen. 22.18—the shewa 
and the hatef vowel are not counted). 

Major ga‘ya, as we have seen, often signals the occurrence 
of a secondary stress. The fact that some manuscripts do not 
always mark a ga‘ya in a syllable that one would have expected 
to take the secondary stress does not necessarily imply that in the 
reading tradition the secondary stress was not pronounced. When 
the presence of a ga‘ya on an open syllable has an effect on the 
distribution of the accents or of other ga‘yas, the effect is often 
sustained even when the ga‘ya is not marked, the necessary 
condition being only that the open syllable could have been 
marked by a ga‘ya (i.e. it is appropriate for secondary stress). A 
couple of examples of this will suffice: 

(i) If zarqa has two conjunctive servi and the word bearing 
the zarqa has a major ga‘ya, then the first servus before the zarqa 
is merkha. If, however, the word bearing the zarqa has no ga‘ya, 
then the first servus is usually munah. The merkha occurs even if 
the following word does not explicitly mark the ga‘ya on the open 
syllable that is suitable for it.?'° 

(ii) In word structures that are suitable for taking either a 
minor ga‘ya or a major ga‘ya, such as AWANWNI ‘and I kept myself 
(2 Sam. 22.24), the fact that the word can take a major ga‘ya (in 


this case on the open syllable at the beginning of the word) 


210 Veivin (1980, 206-7). If, however, the second servus before zarqa is 
munah, the first is always munah. 
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obviates the occurrence of the minor ga‘ya, even if the major 
ga‘ya sign is not marked (Yeivin 1968, 141). 

Compare also some of the statements concerning the major 
ga‘ya in the Masoretic literature with reference to a ga‘ya on a 


word with zarqa: 


‘The reader pronounces the ga‘ya, whether it is written or 


not written.’7!! 


‘In some books the ga‘ya is written whereas in others it is 
not written but rather the knowledge of the reader is relied 


upon 9212 


It may be assumed, therefore, that the secondary stress fell 
on the appropriate syllable irrespective of whether it was marked 
graphically. A long vowel that had secondary stress was longer 
than an unstressed long vowel. This may be inferred from the 
statements in the early Masoretic and grammatical literature that 
a vowel with ga‘ya is lengthened, e.g. Hiddyat al-Qari’: 


‘Its distinctive property is the extension of the melody.”*”? 


211 Sefer Ta‘ame ha-Migra (ed. Mercerus, 1565, Eiii): yin ayo xnpm 
mand x5 18 TIN Is Par. 

212 Hebrew Mahberet ha-Tijan (ed. J. Derenbourg 1871, 98): "50 nypna 
xvipn nyt Sy panio xbox pam pr nypnali yan pam. 


213 933583 TRITDNON NNN, Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§II.L.3.1. Cf. the orthoepic works derived from the Hidayat al-Qari’, e.g. 
the Hebrew Mahberet ha-Tijan (ed. J. Derenbourg, 77) and the Arabic 
Mahberet ha-Tijan, (ed. Neubauer 1891, 27), and also the references 
given by Yeivin (1968, 142). 
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It has been shown above, moreover, that in some accent 
sequences a syllable with secondary stress was treated as 
equivalent to two unstressed syllables, implying that the duration 
of the vowel nucleus of the syllable with secondary stress was 
increased by virtue of the stress. The ga‘ya sign was, in fact, called 
ma’arikh in some sources (Wickes 1887, 24; A. Ben-David 1957b, 
390-91). 

Joseph and David Qimhi say explicitly that a long vowel in 
a syllable that is not adjacent to the accent syllable (i.e. one that 
takes secondary stress) is lengthened, but not one that is in a 
syllable adjacent to the accent (and so does not take secondary 
stress), e.g. the games on the shin in the word nw is longer than 
that in aw?" 

It has been remarked above that the early Tiberian 
manuscripts differ in their consistency of marking the secondary 
stress by ga‘ya. Those manuscripts that marked major ga‘ya 
consistently emanated from a scribal circle that tended to give 
graphic expression to a relatively greater number of the phonetic 
details of the reading tradition. The trend towards a more 
complete graphic notation reached its apogee in many of the 
Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts, which in addition to the 
abundant marking of ga‘yas, also indicate subtle differences in 
the strength of consonants according to their phonetic 
environment (81.3.3.). Yeivin has shown that in A, in which major 
ga‘yas are marked inconsistently, their notation is not random 


but follows certain trends. If the difference between the ga‘ya 


214 Cf. the passages from the Sefer Zikkaron and the Sefer Mikhlol quoted 
by Yeivin (1981b, 48-49). 
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notation of A and that of early manuscripts that mark them more 
consistently arises from a tendency to indicate less phonetic 
minutiae, we may postulate that the selective ga‘ya notation of A 
corresponds to differences in the duration of vowels with 
secondary stress. That is to say, some vowels with secondary 
stress were longer than others and only the longer ones tended 
to be marked. This seems plausible, since the medieval sources 
state that the ga‘ya was essentially a marker of vowel duration. 

The words that are marked with major ga‘ya in A nearly all 
have disjunctive accents. It is very rarely marked on words with 
conjunctives (Yeivin 1968, 147-48). In conformity with the 
foregoing discussion, this may be interpreted as a reflection of 
the fact that vowels with secondary stress were generally shorter 
in words with conjunctives than in those with disjunctives. Such 
durational differences are not alluded to in the early Masoretic 
and grammatical literature. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the thirteenth-century naqdan, Yequti’el ha-Kohen bar 
Yehudah, the first scholar to deal systematically with the 
question of ga‘yas and secondary stress, states explicitly that 
‘metegs (= ga‘yas) of disjunctives are greater than metegs of 
conjunctives’.?!° This can be explained by the fact that words with 
disjunctive accents were read slower than words with 
conjunctives and so the relative duration of the constituent 
syllables was increased. 

Within the set of words with disjunctive accents, A marks 
major ga‘ya most frequently on those with pashta. After pashta 


the accents with which it occurs most often are, in descending 


215 psnqwnn ‘nna 173 payan nynn: En ha-Qore (Gumpertz 1958, 141). 
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order, zagef, ’atnah, tifha and revia‘ (Yeivin 1968, 148-60). The 
major ga‘ya, therefore, is marked predominantly with the low 
sustained tone accents. With regard to the accents with which 
gaya is marked most frequently, pashta and zagef, Yeivin notes 
that the ga‘ya generally does not occur if the word is mil‘el, i.e. 
has the accent on the penultimate syllable (Yeivin 1968, 152, 
156). It is reasonable to assume that the omission of the ga‘ya 
before pashta and zagef on mil‘el words was connected with the 
fact that the low tone accents were lengthened with a 
concomitant rise in pitch and intensity when they fell on a 
penultimate syllable (see above). The duration of the vowel with 
secondary stress was evidently reduced in the same way as the 
duration of a vowel with merkha was reduced before a pashta on 
a mil‘el word. In both cases, the reason for the reduction was that 
the increase in lung air required to sustain the longer duration 
and greater intensity of the pashta (and zagef) necessitated a 
decrease in air expenditure elsewhere in the same breath group. 
Similarly, ga‘ya was seldom marked on words with the high tone 
accents since these required a larger volume of air to sustain the 
greater subglottal pressure necessary for their higher intensity. 
The vowel with the secondary stress before such accents was, 
therefore, of shorter duration. When, however, the low tone 
accents pashta, zagef, ’atnah and tifha were on the final syllable 
of a word, they required relatively little air expenditure since 
they were pronounced quite short and with low intensity (see 
above). There was, consequently, more air available for the 


articulation of other segments in the same breath group and so 
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the secondary accent was pronounced with a relatively long 
duration. 

In his study of accent retraction (nesiga), Praetorius 
suggested that in word pairs in which the expected retraction of 
the accent did not take place, the accent of one or of both of the 
words was weak and so the clash of the two stress syllables was 
felt to be more acceptable. The circumstances in which the stress 
was weakened include: 

(i) Long accent groups, i.e. a disjunctive preceded by two 
or more words with conjunctives (Praetorius 1897, 11, 43); 

(ii) When a word pair in a short accent group has a close 
syntactic connection to a following accent group, e.g. when the 
second accent group is a complement of a verb contained in the 
preceding accent group (Praetorius 1897, 39), e.g. the preposi- 
tional phrase in: 


D’ATa VY 132 in ‘Woe to him who builds a town with blood’ 
(Hab. 2.12) 


(iii) When one of the words of a short accent group has 


strong contrastive stress (Praetorius 1897, 51-58), e.g. 


pISony +2 Aping ‘but he who takes refuge in ME will in- 
herit the earth’ (Isa. 57.13) 


Nesiga sometimes also fails to occur in a short accent group 
when it is in close syntactic connection with the preceding accent 
group and contrastive stress falls on the last word of this accent 


group (Praetorius 1897, 51-58), e.g. 


‘2 amon Ainoe ‘If (it is) THE LORD (who) has incited you 
against me’ (1 Sam. 26.19) 
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In all these cases, it is plausible to assume that the stress 
was reduced due to a diminution in the supply of lung air. This 
diminution arose in the first two cases as a result of the fact that 
the breath group was relatively long. In the third case, a large 
proportion of the air of the breath group was expended on the 
word with strong contrastive stress and so the amount of air 
available for the rest of the breath group was correspondingly 
reduced. The reduction in the volume of air expended on a 
stressed syllable would have resulted in a decrease not only of 
the intensity of the vowel but also of its duration. Consequently, 
we may infer that the aforementioned factors that conditioned 
the occurrence patterns of nesiga were also conditioning factors 
of vowel duration. The reduction of vowel duration in the 
environment of contrastive stress arose for essentially the same 
reason as did the reduction of the duration of vowels with merkha 
or with secondary stress before high tone disjunctives. 

There is one feature of the distribution of major ga‘yas in 
the Aleppo Codex that may have been conditioned by the length 
of the breath group. Major ga‘ya occurs with some accents more 
frequently when there are no preceding words with dependent 
conjunctives.”!© The absence of preceding words with conjunc- 
tives may have motivated a shorter breath group and so given 
rise to a corresponding increase in the duration of the stressed 
vowels. It is, of course, not possible to establish with absolute 
certainty where the boundaries of breath groups occurred in the 


medieval Tiberian reading tradition. Nevertheless, it is 


716 Yeivin (1968, 150 [’atnah], 151 [zagef]). 
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reasonable to assume that they coincided to some extent with the 


boundaries of accent groups and/or of syntactic units. 


1.2.8.2.2. On Closed Syllables with Short Vowels 
(Minor Ga‘ya) 


Ga‘ya also marked secondary stress on closed syllables with short 
vowels, i.e. vowels that are unspecified as to length in their pho- 
nological features (viz. patah /a/, segol /e/, hireq /i/, 
gibbus/shureq /u/, /0/, /e/), as opposed to a vowel that is inher- 
ently specified by a phonological feature as long (long games /3/, 
holem /6/, sere /é/, long shureq /i/, long hireq /i/) (for details of 
this classification of vowels see §1.2.3.). This occurs most consist- 
ently on the first syllable of words with disjunctive accents that 
have the following patterns: o%s25na [,mi6p"alp"a'li:im], 


oyvpna [mi‘Oqatt‘a'lisim] (with a geminated consonant) and 


oyann [,mi‘6p"a:fa'lisim] (with a hatef preceded by a vowel of 
the same quality).?!” These are patterns in which the main accent 
syllable is preceded by sequences of two closed syllables with 
short vowels followed by a mobile shewa or by a sequence of one 
closed syllable with a short vowel and an open syllable followed 
by a syllable with a hatef vowel that is the same quality as the 
vowel of the preceding open syllable. 

Such vowels of unspecified length with ga‘ya in words in 
these patterns are generally transcribed in the Karaite transcrip- 
tions with an Arabic mater lectionis, which indicates that they 


were lengthened by the secondary stress, e.g. 


217 Cf. Yeivin (1980, 244). 
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greSylg [\vayifmu'tu:] (BL Or 2544 fol. 118v, 4 | L [BHS]: 


wnw") Exod. 4.31 ‘and they heard’) 


LL [,barmmarha'ne:] (BL Or 2544, fol. 32v, 1 | L [BHS]: 


gece 


ninaa Gen. 32.22 ‘in the camp’) 


ra L aepnpce [, mi‘mmifp"o‘ho:o06] (BL Or 2546, fol. 132r, 11 


| L [BHS]: nhawan Num. 36.1 ‘from the families of’) 


© pelJo9 [wu'lja:fa'go:ov] (BL Or 2546, fol. 85v, 8 | L 


av oc 


[BHS]: apy"); Num. 32.11 ‘and to Jacob’) 


In the Masoretic literature, this type of ga‘ya was termed 
‘minor ga‘ya (7110p 7°y3) whereas the ga‘ya that marked the 
incidence of secondary stress on an open syllable was termed, as 
remarked, ‘major ga‘ya’ (nb113 7°y3).?"* This implies that when 
secondary stress fell on a short vowel in a closed syllable, the 
vowel was not lengthened as much as a vowel in an open syllable 
with secondary stress.”!° Evidence for this lesser degree of dura- 


tion is the fact that some Karaite manuscripts that transcribe long 


218 Cf. Digduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan 1967, 302, 383). 


719 Yequti’el ha-Naqdan refers to the ga‘ya in a closed syllable as ‘heavy’ 
(725) and the ga‘ya in an open syllable as ‘light’. These terms of Yequti’el 
do not denote the way the ga‘yot were pronounced. He states that he 
called the ga‘ya in closed syllables ‘heavy’ since: ‘The heart of many 
sages is heavy for not having understood them ... and the door [of 
understanding] which is open for the light ones is closed for those which 
are heavy’ (Gumpertz 1958, 142). 
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vowels in open syllables or syllables with the main stress with an 
Arabic mater lectionis omit a mater lectionis in a syllable with sec- 
ondary stressed marked by a minor ga‘ya, e.g. 


ge pid [,va'yiJga's*u:] (BL Or 2542, fol. 43r, 6 | L [BHS]: 


ww?) Exod. 1.7 ‘and they swarmed’) 


LSots [ni‘Ohakk*a'mo:] (BL Or 2542, fol. 43r, 9 | L 


ur 


[BHS]: naanni Exod. 1.10 ‘let us deal wisely’) 


welds [,wu'lja:fa'go:ov] (BL Or 2542, fol. 49r, 13 | L 


acto 


[BHS]: apy} Exod. 6.8 ‘and to Jacob’) 


For this reason, the vowel with minor ga‘ya is represented 
as half-long in my phonetic transcription of the forms, e.g. [a'], 
li], [u']. 

Some Karaite transcriptions regularly omit a mater lectionis 
only when the minor ga‘ya is on one of the high vowels hiregq [i] 
or shureq [u], but transcribes lower vowels that have minor ga‘ya 
with a mater lectionis, e.g. 


gezlg [,va'qgitt"a'nu:] (BL Or 2549 fol. 18v, 9 | L [BHS]: 1391 


vrcit 


Jer. 4.16 ‘and they gave’) 


pslel.J [limna:?a's‘a:aj] (BL Or 2549 fol. 871, 6 | L 


[BHS]: *yx29 Jer. 23.17 ‘to those who despise me’) 


5 pines [,wu'ymisr‘a'fo:00] (BL Or 2549 fol. 112r, 14 | 


L [BHS]: niaqwani Jer. 34.5 ‘and like the burning of’) 
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This appears to reflect the universal phonetic phenomenon 
whereby, all other things being equal, high vowels tend to be of 
shorter duration than low vowels. This difference in duration can 
be above the threshold of perception (Lehiste 1970, 18-19). Evi- 
dently, the scribes of the Karaite transcriptions perceived the 
high vowels with minor ga‘ya to be of shorter duration than the 
low vowels. Since many other transcriptions represent the high 
vowels with minor ga‘ya with matres lectionis, we can assume that 
the high vowels with minor ga‘ya were not completely short, but 
half-long vowels of a shorter duration relative to low vowels.””° 

Attempts were made to standardize the distribution of the 
minor ga‘ya in the Tiberian Masoretic tradition and there is 
general agreement among the early manuscripts in its marking. 
This standardization is reflected by the fact that a large 
proportion of the differences between Aharon ben Asher and 
Moshe ben Naphtali that are recorded in Kitab al-Khilaf of 
Misha’el ben ‘Uzzi’el relate to the minor ga‘ya. 

Minor ga‘ya occurs in the patterns described above across 
the boundary of words that are connected by maqgef, e.g. WANT oY 
‘on the ass’ (Exod. 4.20). Minor ga‘ya also occurs less consistently 
on a range of other related structures in which the syllable with 
the ga‘ya is separated from the main accent syllable by at least 


one other syllable and a vocalic shewa, e.g. 


L: mayian (with vocalic shewa additional to the oyann 


pattern) ‘the Canaanite woman’ (1 Chron. 2.3) 


220 For further details concerning the representation of minor ga‘ya in 


the Karaite transcriptions, see Khan (1992c). 
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L: wand (with a vowel of different quality before the hatef) 
‘and they fought’ (Josh. 10.36) 


It very rarely occurs on a syllable that is separated from the 


accent by only one syllable, e.g. 
L:  4wp-xyni ‘a conspiracy is found’ (Jer. 11.9). 


Yeivin (1968, 89-194; 1980, 240-64) classifies major ga‘ya 
and minor ga‘ya as musical ga‘yas and it is reasonable to assume 
that the secondary stress that they represented was adorned by a 
short musical motif. The frequent use of conjunctive accents on 
open syllables to mark the secondary stress supports this view. 
Hidayat al-Qari’ described ga‘ya as bringing about ‘the extension 
of the melody so that joy is diffused in the heart, ... animating 
the reader and moving him to read more’.*?! One may interpret 
this as referring to some kind of melismatic embellishment. The 
Diqduge ha-Te‘aimim, moreover, classifies gaya among the 
accents, presumably on account of its musical value.””* Secondary 
stress normally fell on a long vowel in an open syllable since it 
was a feature of long vowels that they were more amenable to 
being stretched (‘dehnungsfahig’, according to the terminology 
of Trubetzskoy 1936; 1938) than short vowels and so could 
accommodate the musical contour of the secondary stress more 
easily. When secondary stress fell on a short vowel, the vowel 


was lengthened but its duration was less than that of a long vowel 


21 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 8II.L.3.1. 


222 Fd. Dotan (1967, 108, §1). Hiddyat al-Qari’, on the other hand, does 
not consider ga‘ya to be an accent; cf. Long version, edition in vol. 2 of 
this book, §II.L.3.1; ed. Eldar 2018, 74-75. 
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in an open syllable that had secondary stress. It was for this 
reason that short vowels in closed syllables were not usually 
suitable for secondary stress, since they were not lengthened 
enough to accommodate the melisma of the stressed syllable. 

The occurrence of the secondary stress of minor ga‘ya on 
short vowels in closed syllables in the patterns o*}55nn, oOPNN 
and o*)yann can be explained by the hypothesis that the sequence 
of two CVC-CVC syllables with short vowel nuclei functioned, 
under certain conditions, analogously to a single syllable with a 
long bimoraic nucleus CVV. Secondary stress was allowed to fall 
on a short vowel in such patterns since the motif associated with 
the stress was spread over both the stressed syllable and the 
syllable that followed it. There subsequently followed a buffer 
syllable in the form of a mobile shewa or hatef, which separated 
the melismatic unit of the secondary stress from the main stress 
syllable. Just as the most prominent component of the CVCCVC 
sequence accommodating the secondary stress of minor ga‘ya was 
the first syllable, reflected by the lengthening of its vowel, so in 
a bimoraic CVV syllable the main prominence was on the first 
vowel mora, which is the most sonorous segment of the syllable 
(Kager 1993). 

It would be more precise to say that the melisma of the 
secondary stress spread across the strong syllables of two metrical 
feet. This explains why minor ga‘ya is frequently found also on 
structures such as mjyia7 ‘the Canaanite woman’ (1 Chron. 2.3) 


in which the syllable with secondary stress is separated from the 
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buffer syllable by two phonetic syllable nuclei (vocalic shewa + 


patah) but only one metrical foot: 
[(hark.) (k®a.na:.) (fa.'ni:i6)] 
Cs) (*) Cae 
[(@a. fer)  (t"a.vaf) — (fa.'lu:)] 
ri) (i) ('*) 


A form such as 03°38) ‘from before you’ (Lev. 18.24) was 
unsuitable for minor ga‘ya since the shewa belongs to the second 
foot and the strong syllable of this foot is not separated from the 


main stress by the statutory buffer syllable: 
[((mip.) (p®a.ne:.) (‘yerem)] 
(*) (. *) (* ) 


It is for this reason that the separation between minor ga‘ya 
and the main stress had to be a full vowel + mobile shewa/hatef 
vowel (0"%595n) but could not be the same in reverse sequence 
(03°97). 

A secondary accent marked by minor ga‘ya does not occur 
on all closed syllables that are separated from the main stress by 
a second foot and a buffer syllable. It tends to occur only in those 
circumstances in which the vowel of the syllable under secondary 
stress was maximally long. In conditions in which the duration 
of the vowel was reduced, the minor ga‘ya tends not to be 
marked. It is not clear whether the absence of the minor ga‘ya 
indicates that the secondary stress was omitted or whether it 


denotes that the vowel was still under secondary stress but of 
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shorter duration and, consequently, unable to accommodate a 
melisma. 

There were two major conditioning factors of vowel 
duration that affected the duration of the vowel with minor ga‘ya. 
One of these was the tempo at which the word containing minor 
ga‘ya was read. When chanted at a slower tempo, the vowels were 
stretched. Consequently, the vowels of words that had disjunctive 
accents were generally longer in duration than the vowels of 
words with conjunctives. This factor has already been inferred 
from the distribution of major ga‘yas. From the distribution of 
minor ga‘yas one may infer another factor, viz. there was a strong 
tendency to make the interval between the secondary stress and 
the main stress in all words isochronous, irrespective of 
differences in the number of syllables that separated them. This 
meant that the duration of the syllables between the two stress 
beats including those on which the stress occurred varied 
according to their number. The more intervening syllables there 
were, the shorter was their duration. The variation in duration of 
the syllable would doubtless have been achieved by lengthening 
or shortening of the vowels that were the most ‘stretchable’ 
constituents of a syllable. It is not clear whether this affected all 
the vowels, both long and short, or just the long vowels, which, 
by their nature, had a more flexible duration. 

In the conditions in which minor ga‘ya was regularly 
marked, the vowel under secondary stress was maximally long 
according to these two aforementioned criteria: (i) The ga‘ya 
normally occurs when the word has a disjunctive accent but not 


when it has a conjunctive; (ii) Apart from the syllable that was 
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necessary to carry part of the melisma of the secondary stress, 
the material constituting the unstressed buffer between the two 
stress beats was the absolute minimum, viz. an open syllable with 
a short vowel nucleus (vocalic shewa or a hatef vowel): o%575nn, 
was longer, the duration of the vowels of the word was reduced 
out of an effort to keep the time interval between them the same 
and so the ga‘ya was usually omitted. This explains the 
phenomenon described in the Diqduge ha-Te‘amim whereby the 
ga‘ya was omitted if the structures that regularly had it were 
attached to a following word by magqgef, e.g. 77-195" ‘and they 
fell there’ (Gen. 14.10).?”? Even forms that have no more than an 
additional vocalic shewa between the two stress syllables, such as 


miyian ‘the Canaanite woman’ (1 Chron. 2.3) and wan-7wsx 
‘what you cook’ (Exod. 16.23) exhibit slightly less consistency in 
the placement of minor ga‘ya than the ‘fully regular structures’ 
(Yeivin 1968, 107). Forms which have a bimoraic syllable as a 
buffer, i.e. an independent foot, rather than a light monomoraic 
syllable with mobile shewa or hatef, such as 7pN21A> ‘to war’ 
(Num. 21.33) do not have ga‘ya with any degree of regularity 
(Yeivin 1968, 117; 1980, 247). By contrast, additional syllables 
preceding the secondary stress fell outside the isochronous 
interval between the two stress beats and so had no influence on 
the duration of the vowels, e.g. n22xNan-nxI ‘and the knife’ (Gen. 
22.6). 


23 Digduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan 1967, §15), Dotan (1964, 65), Yeivin 
(1968, 97-98). 
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Minor ga‘ya was marked with equal consistency before all 
the disjunctives. The duration of a vowel with minor ga‘ya, unlike 
that of a vowel with major ga‘ya, was not reduced significantly 
as the result of greater air expenditure on a subsequent high tone 
accent. This was most likely because the relatively short duration 
of a vowel with minor ga‘ya required by its very nature far less 
air expenditure than a long vowel with major ga‘ya. As remarked 
above, however, the Karaite transcriptions reflect differences in 
duration in the vowel with minor ga‘ya according to intrinsic dif- 
ferences in duration between high and low vowels. 

If an open syllable preceded the syllable that took minor 
gaya in a form of regular structure, the secondary stress fell on 
this open syllable and was either marked with major ga‘ya or was 
left without graphical representation, e.g. N7/AMWKi ‘and I kept 
myself (A, 2 Sam. 22.24; cf. Yeivin 1968, 98). A long vowel in 
an open syllable was, all other things being equal, more suitable 
for taking the melisma of the secondary stress than a sequence of 
two short syllable nuclei. The duration of a stressed vowel in an 
open syllable, moreover, was not reduced by the pressure of 
isochrony between stress beats to the extent that it could not 
accommodate the melisma. 

By this argument, in the structure o*)y5nn one would have 
expected that the vowel in the open syllable before the hatef 
could have accommodated the melisma of the secondary stress, 


since this vowel was long, as shown by the Karaite transcriptions, 


e.g. 
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5 p2e)|5 (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 67v, 2 | L [BHS]: pu" Gen. 


22.9 ‘and he bound’) 


eel (BL Or 2544, fol. 32v, 11 | L [BHS]: 1a’) Gen. 32.24 


‘and he caused to pass over’) 


99ge>ls Sle (BL Or 2540, fol. 12v, 2 | L [BHS]: 7anadby 
Exod. 4.20 ‘upon the donkey’) 


When a long vowel in this position is followed by an 
ordinary shewa, minor ga‘ya generally does not occur (Yeivin 
1968, 111), e.g. 1993" ‘so they may be ashamed’ (Ezek. 43.10). 
Here the secondary stress evidently generally fell on the syllable 
before the shewa: [vi.jik.k"s:.0l.'mu:]. When the long vowel is 
followed by a laryngeal/pharyngeal with a vowel of a different 
quality, e.g. 19nd" ‘and they fought’ (Josh. 10.5), the tendency 
for the word to have minor ga‘ya is greater than when it is 
followed by a non-guttural consonant with shewa (1793)) but less 
than when the vowel preceding the hatef is of the same quality 
(4py1). If the word has pashta, for example, there is a preference 
to have secondary stress in the form of a major ga‘ya on the syl- 
lable before the guttural rather than minor ga‘ya on the preceding 
syllables, e.g. }ppx ‘and they were called’ (Jud. 10.17; cf. Yeivin 
1968, 109). 

These facts can be explained by the assumption that the 
duration of the vowel varied in each of these three structures, 
those of shorter duration being less suitable for taking the full 


secondary stress melisma than those of longer duration. In some 
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manuscripts that exhibit a selective notation of major ga‘ya, there 
is a greater tendency for the major ga‘ya to be omitted on a vowel 
before a hatef than on a long vowel before a shewa.?** This was 
probably motivated by the shorter duration of the vowel before 
a hatef. 

A vowel in an open syllable that is followed by a hatef of 
the same quality must be considered to have been the shortest of 
the three types of vowel. The rules for accent sequences that 
treated a syllable with secondary stress as two syllables counted 
a vowel preceding a hatef of the same quality as only one syllable 
(M. Breuer 1971, 184, n.45). Consequently, if any secondary 
accent at all fell on such vowels, it could not have increased the 
vowel duration to the full length of other vowels in open syllables 
under secondary stress. One may also adduce as evidence of the 
relatively short duration of vowels of this type the fact that they 
do not usually take munah before zagef where the occurrence of 
munah would have been expected (Yeivin 1968, 201-2; Breuer 
1971, 184, n.45). It is plausible to interpret this as being due to 
the unsuitability of the vowels to accommodate the necessary 
melismatic structure of the accent due to their short duration. 

The relatively short duration of a vowel before a hatef of 
the same quality was conditioned by two factors. 

First factor: A number of phoneticians have shown that in 


some languages the duration of a vowel varies according to the 


224 Menachem Cohen (1982a, 66, 67, 69, 70, 73) has found this feature 
of ga‘ya notation in the manuscripts L, C and in the later medieval 
Spanish manuscripts BL Or 2201 (dated 1246) and BL Or 2626-8 (dated 
1483). 
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extent of the movement of the speech organs required in order to 
come from the vowel position to the position of the following 
phonetic segments. The greater the extent of movement, the 
longer the vowel.?” It may be inferred that this principle 
influenced vowel duration in Tiberian Hebrew. In the sequence 
of a vowel, a laryngeal/pharyngeal, and a hatef of the same 
quality, no significant movement of speech organs in the oral 
cavity was required to make the transition from the first member 
to the last. There were two relevant processes involved: the 
tongue position for the two vowels, and the speech organ 
movement and muscle activity required to articulate the 
intervening consonant. Phonetic segments are not produced in 
speech as independent units, but rather the sounds overlap and 
flow into one continuously changing stream of sound. Several 
phoneticians have postulated on the basis of studies of gestures 
in the vocal tract that the tongue moves from vowel shape to 
vowel shape with the consonantal gestures superimposed, 
overlapping in time with the articulatory gestures for the 
vowels.””° Therefore in a sequence of vowel + consonant + 
vowel when the two vowels are of the same quality the speech 
organ movement necessary to pass from the first vowel to the 
second would always be less than when the two vowels were of 
different quality, irrespective of what the intervening consonant 
might be. 

Second factor: In Tiberian Hebrew the patterns of stress and 


the distribution of the accents only reflect a consistent reduction 


225 E.g. Lehiste (1970, 20). 
226 F.g. Ohman (1966), Browman and Goldstein (1989). 
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in the duration of the first vowel when the intervening consonant 
is a pharyngeal/laryngeal. There is no evidence for a similar 
reduction when an oral consonant intervenes between two 
vowels of the same quality, except, occasionally, when the 
consonant is a lax continuative, especially sonorants. An 
important factor contributing to the reduction of duration must, 
therefore, have been the phonetic nature of the pharyngeals/ 
laryngeals. It is relevant here to draw attention to a phenomenon 
that is attested in North African Arabic dialects whereby long 
vowels are shortened before pharyngeal consonants, Moroccan, 
Jewish Algiers: dra‘ ‘arm’ < “*dhira‘, jnah ‘wing’ < *jinah 
(Brockelmann 1908 vol. 1, 64; Marcel Cohen 1912, 135). Brock- 
elmann explains this as the result of the articulation of the phar- 
yngeal taking away part of the duration of the vowel. This was 
no doubt due to the weak vowel-like nature of non-oral conso- 


nants.?”” We may, therefore, identify this as a second factor that 


27 Another relevant parallel can be found in stress placement patterns 
in the Modern South Arabian languages. Dufour (2017) has 
demonstrated that in the history of these languages syllables attracted 
stress according to a hierarchy of vowel qualities thus: *a > *i > *u. 
This means that a syllable with an “a was favoured over syllables with 
higher vowels for stress placement. What is of interest is that a syllable 
with an *a vowel that was followed by a guttural consonant was less 
favoured for stress than one that containing an *a vowel that was not 
followed by a guttural. This can be interpreted as showing that the 
duration of the vowel was reduced when followed by a guttural and 
thus the vowel in this context was less suitable for stress. Cf. also 
Hayward et al. (1988). 
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is likely to have reduced the duration of Hebrew vowels before 
gutturals.?”8 

Although the articulation of y’nnx in Tiberian Hebrew was 
weak, it was only reduced completely to zero in the case of & and 
7 in a number of word forms, such as xix, 92x, xy and forms 
that used 7 as a mater lectionis for a final long vowel. Where y”nnx 
were articulated, they often caused a lowering of adjacent 
vowels, in many cases to the quality of patah, the lowest vowel. 
This was evidently occasioned by the narrowing of the pharynx, 
which was achieved by pulling the back of the tongue into the 
pharynx and this, in turn, was facilitated by the lowering of the 
tongue. The association of »’nnx with a low vowel shape may 
explain the following phenomenon of ga‘ya distribution in the 
early manuscripts that has been noted by Yeivin (1968, 99-100). 
Among the cases of words of regular structure for minor ga‘ya 
that, contrary to expectation, do not take minor ga‘ya with a 
disjunctive accent, there is a large proportion of forms of the 


pattern o*)pann with segol + hatef segol, e.g. trix ‘and he took 


228 There is some evidence that the duration of a vowel in an open 
syllable was also reduced when it was separated from a subsequent hatef 
of the same quality by a sonorant oral continuant. When the position of 
the laryngeal/pharyngeal in the form o*>yann is taken by one of the 
sonorant consonants that characteristically do not tolerate dagesh in a 
syllable with shewa, minor ga‘ya regularly occurs (Yeivin 1968, 112- 
13), e.g. A 355071 ‘and they praised’ (L 359n7, 2 Chr. 29.30) (§1.2.8.2.2.). 
Again we may assume that the vowel-like sonorant took away some of 
the duration from the preceding vowel, making it unsuitable for 


secondary stress. 
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hold of (Jud. 16.3), AiwyX-]X ‘and I will do it’ (Isa. 46.11). This 
can be interpreted as indicating that a long vowel preceding 
y’nns with a hatef vowel of the same quality tended to be shorter 
in proportion to the lowness of the vowel quality. The tongue 
position for patah was the closest to that which was appropriate 
for the narrowing of the pharynx and so less movement of 
articulatory organs was required. We may again draw a parallel 
with North African Arabic, where the vowel shortening before 
pharyngeals is restricted in principle to long low da vowels. 

Finally, if a long vowel was followed by a closed syllable 
beginning with y’nnx and containing a vowel nucleus of the same 
quality, it was apparently longer than a long vowel followed by 
y’nnx with a hatef of the same quality. This is shown by the 
regular occurrence of munah on the long vowel before the closed 
syllable to mark secondary stress before zagef, e.g. nixon'n ‘for 
the sin offerings’ (Neh. 10.34) (Yeivin 1968, 203). This was prob- 
ably due to the fact that a consonantal onset of a prosodically 
strong syllable (CVC, CVV) was of a stronger articulation, there- 
fore less vowel-like, than that of a prosodically weak syllable con- 
taining vocalic shewa or a hatef. This would have made the con- 
sonant less likely to take away duration from the preceding 
vowel. 

It follows from the first factor discussed above that a vowel 
preceding a laryngeal/pharyngeal with a hatef of a different 
quality, as in 19nd ‘and they fought’ (Josh. 10.36) and 12247 ‘of 
our nearest kin’ (Ruth 2.20), was of a slightly longer duration 
than a vowel before a hatef of the same quality. This was because 


the transition to the hatef vowel required some movement of 
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tongue and lip position. Through the operation of the second fac- 
tor, however, the following guttural took away some of the pre- 
ceding vowel duration and so these vowels did not have quite 
their full duration. Although they took secondary stress in the 
form of munah before zagef in preference to minor ga‘ya, e.g. 
wn>n ‘[do not] fight’ (1 Kings 22.31), they were, in general, not 
so suitable for secondary stress as were long vowels of full 
duration. There was, consequently, a certain tendency for secon- 
dary stress in other circumstances to pass over a syllable with 
such a vowel when conditions were favourable for the melisma 
of the stress to be spread over two syllables instead. 

In forms such as 1173 ‘so they may be ashamed’ (Ezek. 
43.10), it may be expected from the operation of the first factor 
that the long games would be reduced in duration since this was 
followed by an epenthetic of the same quality: [vi.jik.- 
k":.01.'mu:]. Such structures, however, exhibit a lesser tendency 
to take minor ga‘ya than forms such as 1nd" ‘and they fought’ 
(Josh. 10.5). Evidently, the games in forms such as 173" was 
longer in duration and more suitable for taking the full secondary 
stress melisma. This would have been due to the absence of a 
guttural consonant following the vowel that would have taken 


over part of the duration of the vowel. 


1.2.9. SHEWA GA‘YA 


The ga‘ya sign is sometimes marked next to shewa or hatef signs. 
This is referred to by the terms ga‘yat shewa or shewa ga‘ya. The 
second term will be used here. It is rare in the twenty-one books 


(only some 200 cases occur) but is common in the three books. It 
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is a musical shewa, but is often marked before a guttural, which 
suggests that there may be also a phonetic motivation for its 
use.”?° 

There are some parallels between the occurrence of shewa 
ga‘ya and that of minor ga‘ya. Shewa ga‘ya occurs mainly in words 
with disjunctive accents. Some cases of shewa ga‘ya, moreover, 
occur on patterns that correspond to the regular patterns for mi- 


mvazann, oyepNA and oyvaNA), e.g. 

L:  an>wn ‘you should set free’ (Jer. 34.14) 
L: — 4ynw> ‘when you hear’ (1 Chron. 14.15) 
L: Apna ‘in the ascent of’ (2 Chron. 32.33) 


The occurrence of shewa ga‘ya, however, is not so concen- 
trated on these regular patterns as the minor ga‘ya is concen- 
trated on its regular patterns. Ga‘ya is found in a variety of other 
patterns on a shewa or hatef that is separated from the accent by 


at least one vowel, e.g. 

L: — o43x1 ‘but’ (Job 12.7) 

L: — -7>xx ‘go out’ (Cant. 1.8) 

L: 84710811 ‘you will see and you will read’ (Jer. 51.61) 

L: — mvay ‘and it will be’ (Hos. 2.1) 

L: 47x" ‘and let them say’ (Joel 2.17) 

2° For detailed treatments of the distribution of shewa ga‘ya see Yeivin 


(1968, 128-37, 252-61; 1980, 252-54), Dotan (1967, 128, 218-22, 
357-58, 381), M. Breuer (1982, 193-97). 
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L: — o&yina ‘when they brought out’ (Josh. 10.24) 
L: — ynwron ‘his sneezings’ (Job 41.10) 
L: — own-5a-nx} ‘and all the princes’ (2 Kings 24.14) 


Shewa ga‘ya also occurs on a conjunctive vav when it has a 


shureq before a labial, e.g. 
L: 9 4 barnm ‘and what do you awaken?’ (Cant. 8.4) 


Given the strict conditions of word length for the occur- 
rence of the secondary stress of minor ga‘ya, these freer occur- 
rence patterns of shewa ga‘ya suggest that its motivation was not 
exclusively to mark a secondary stress. Rather, in some cases at 
least, its purpose was to slow down reading for orthoepic reasons. 
As remarked, this is likely to apply to some cases where it occurs 
before a guttural. Evidence for this is the fact that there are in- 
stances where shewa ga‘ya occurs before a guttural on a word that 
has an ’azla accent sign that itself marks a secondary stress, e.g. 


5) 


L: anny ‘and it will be’ (Isa. 28.4) 


T 


In most cases, shewa ga‘ya occurs at the beginning of a 
word, as in the examples cited above. In a few cases in the three 


books, it occurs in the middle of a word, e.g. 
L, A: wera Wwe ‘blessed is the man’ (Psa. 1.1) 
L: — ndip-iwam> ‘they search out iniquities’ (A: n>iy wwam, Psa. 
64.7) 
In both these cases, the shewa ga‘ya clashes with an imme- 
diately preceding ga‘ya or merkha, suggesting that it reflected the 


slowing of the reading for orthoepic purposes rather than a sec- 


ondary stress beat. 
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According to Masoretic treatises, a shewa with ga‘ya was 
read with the length of a full vowel. This is seen, for example, in 
a passage concerning the pronunciation of shewa before gutturals 
in the Treatise on the Shewa edited by Levy (1936, v3): 


It (the shewa) should not be pronounced (in the word 
opm) as a pure games, equal (to the following games), i.e. 
with lengthening, but rather it is pronounced short, as if it 
were games, but not a full games, e.g. o*>van, but you do 
not say o’yyan, for that is a mistake. Likewise, when it is 
adjacent to vowels other than qames, it is pronounced 
short. This is also the case when two shewas come together, 
as in AVAWR, ALIX, NVAIN, and likewise 1X79"), IN¥A", 
iynwea, ixyain. Follow this (rule), do not add to it or sub- 
tract from it, unless ga‘ya occurs with shewa, in which case 
you make it long and it is pronounced as a qames. For in- 
stance, the word 7°71, when you add ga‘ya to the shewa, i.e. 
mm, is pronounced 77m with a full qames. The same is so 
in the case of segol, e.g. 1)"N7), is pronounced ipa. Like- 
wise J~x¥ ‘go out’ (Cant. 1.8) is read with hireq as if it 
were 777-RX¥; IPaiw 137)XW ‘our captors asked us’ (Psa. 137.3) 
is read 1n>xXW; "Nd 14MNN ‘you will love being simple’ (Prov. 
1.22) is read *nd5 1anxn. All such instances of shewa are 
pronounced full with the pronunciation of the (vowel of 
the) adjacent guttural letter, on account of the principle of 
the ga‘ya, for it is the ga‘ya that lengthens them. If there is 
no ga‘ya, shewa is always pronounced short and is not 


lengthened. This condition is never changed. So it is with 
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all the occurrences of shewa that we have discussed, all 


instances of its vocalic realization follow this rule.?°° 


The purport of this and similar passages from other Maso- 


231 


retic treatises**' is that a shewa with ga‘ya was pronounced as a 


long vowel, which was equal in status to a full vowel represented 
by a vowel sign. 

The Karaite transcriptions into Arabic indicate that shewa 
ga‘ya was pronounced as a long vowel, since they represent it 


with a mater lectionis, e.g. 


SLL (BL Or 2547 fol. 15r, 11 | L [BHS]: n5n2a Josh. 13.6 


‘as an inheritance’) 


280 mpdna na Kas 5a Sphnacmina nwa pn pap Onn 3nd yR dar ov 
mand yar .wvd oF poe odyan dip xdi odyan Toipa oxn pap xdi pnp mix 
ADIN AVAWR JANN IND PAN PINS PONN NTR TTDI PDN papox Vi NI NTN 
NON ppIN NOTIN ND NITY OPN OONNNIT YAW? NYA INI OA WINN 
mya nyn noys gtx an Toipa papa Prn 3nd) AopAn|a mys gwdK yn par 1x 
IRD IDNA SAN vp ANH Jo7D1 on ppaa MA OKXp? TAL SANK NIN Dy 
aw anda non Toy pn Nd TINK AVP]. KAP? T2 oy OA PM pn 
ONn 3193 3759n RADARW NATTA DD ond ANN RIP ANN TID UbRW NIP" 
ondx on mpi>x 7x9 myad> nds noyds aaDa yonn ya xnd mixgwa>s ands 37039 
xan vin xd) Spnna sd xtax pa padna xa mys o> 7x1 .xnbpnn 
xan >y anon yan xmxginnw nds and ROPER yaaa ToT Ddy> vIwdK 
Snide. 


231 E.g. Hiddyat al-Qari’ (short version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§11.S.5.1, §11.S$.5.3), Baer and Strack (1879, 12-13); cf. Khan (2009, 3*- 
7*). 
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als jlS (BL Or 2552 fol. 16v, 13 | L [BHS]: 03in3 Job. 12.3 


‘like you’) 


lax gl 4 (BL Or 2553 fol. 5v, 5 | L [BHS]: 129M Prov. 3.18 


‘and those who support her’) 


41.10 ‘his sneezings’) 


The default pronunciation of vocalic shewa was with the 
quality of patah [a]. This explains why the shewa ga‘ya in the 
foregoing examples is represented by Arabic mater lectionis alif, 
which represents long [a:]. A lengthened hatef patah is likewise 
represented by mater lectionis alif. 

A mater lectionis is, however, sometimes omitted in the tran- 
scriptions of shewa ga‘ya. This is regularly the case in many man- 
uscripts in contexts where shewa has a higher vowel quality than 
patah before yod or gutturals, e.g. 


95564 (BL Or 2552 fol. 63r, 15 | L [BHS]: 113p*1 Job. 


36.11 ‘and they will serve’), in which the shewa before yod 


is pronounced with the quality of hireq [,vitja:‘a'vo:6u:] 


a Y sly (BL Or 2552 fol. 18v, 7 | L [BHS]: 04x] Job. 12.7 


‘but’), in which the shewa has the quality of shureq before a 


guttural followed by shure [,wu'?u:'lo:om] 
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a (sls (BL Or 2554 fol. 35r, 1 | L [BHS]: 75>xy Cant. 


1.8 ‘go out’), in which the shewa is pronounced with the 
quality of hireq before a guttural followed by hireq [,s‘ir?i:- 
'lb:0x] 


ls .e4 (BL Or 2549 fol. 112r, 6 | L [BHS]: prvi Jer. 34.3 


‘and your eyes’), in which the shewa is pronounced with the 
quality of sere before a guttural followed by sere 


[,ve'Ye:'neryo:] 


cslb s> 4 (BL Or 2553 fol. 22v, 8 | L [BHS]: *xvn} Prov. 8.36 


‘he who misses me’), in which the shewa is pronounced with 
the quality of holem before a guttural followed by holem 


[,vorho:ot*'?i:] 


In such manuscripts a mater lectionis is also sometimes omit- 


ted when the shewa with ga‘ya has the quality of [a], e.g. 


joules (BL Or 2549 fol. 115r, 14 | L [BHS]: s45wn Jer. 34.14 


‘you will send off’) 


wes (BL Or 2552 fol. 85r, 3 | L [BHS]: 0°1939 Job. 40.30 


‘merchants’) 


This distribution of matres lectionis representing shewa ga‘ya 


in the Karaite transcriptions corresponds closely to the distribu- 


tion we have seen representing minor ga‘ya. This reflects a lesser 


duration of such vowels than vowels in other contexts. In my 


phonetic transcription of such forms, therefore, I transcribe the 
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vowels with half-length [a], [i'], etc. Moreover, vowels of shewa 
gaya with a high quality were of a lesser duration than those 
with the low quality [a], as was the case with vowels marked by 
minor ga‘ya. Manuscripts that do not represent high vowels of 
shewa ga‘ya or minor ga‘ya would regularly represent them if they 
are long vowels that are represented by vowel signs in an open 


syllable, as in 


Us (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 113v, 5 | L [BHS]: pinn 
Deut. 23.11 ‘from outside’) 


Likewise, inherently long vowels followed by silent shewa 


are regularly transcribed by a mater lectionis, as in 


ly (BL Or 2547 fol. 7v, 1 | L [BHS]: 189% Josh. 4.14 ‘and 
they (mpl) feared’) 


The fact that the hireq vowel in a word such as pinn (Josh. 
4.14) is regularly represented by a mater lectionis but a vowel of 
the same quality with shewa ga‘ya in a word such as 172} (Job. 
36.11) is not regularly represented by a mater lectionis suggests 
that an open syllable containing vocalic shewa with ga‘ya was 
different in status from the open syllable with a vowel sign. The 
syllable with a hireq vowel in a word such as pin was bimoraic 
(CVV) whereas the vocalic shewa with ga‘ya was monomoraic 
(CV) but was increased in duration phonetically by the ga‘ya. The 
same applied to CVC syllables, in which the single vowel mora 
was increased in duration by a minor ga‘ya. We may say that the 
shewa ga‘ya stretched phonetically a short vowel, but did not, in 


principle, cause it to be lengthened to the duration of a long 
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vowel with underlying bimoraic length. The underlying syllable 
structure and phonetic syllable structure of a word such as Pvt 
(Jer. 34.3) ‘and your eyes’ would be: /v%é.né.y3/ 
[,ver.fe:.'ne:.yo:]. In a word such as 07x” ‘from man’ (Gen. 6.7), 
on the other hand, the long sere would be in the underlying syl- 
lable structure: /mé.?5.05.m/ [,me:.?9:.'69:.9m]. 

This appears to contradict the passage in the Treatise on the 
Shewa cited above, which claimed that a shewa with ga‘ya was 
pronounced like a full long vowel. A more nuanced statement is, 


however, found in another passage in this treatise: 


If someone objected and said to you: If shewa according to 
you is marked only with short vowels, why do you vocalize 


and love a woman’ (Hos. 3.1), and also 7700 (A, L: PANT) 
‘since your days (began)’ (Job 38.12), qnyann ‘is it from 
your understanding?’ (Job 39.26). The answer is that in all 
these words, and the like, when the ga‘ya is removed, they 
are pronounced with a short vowel. We vocalize them with 
shewa on account of this shortness. The ga‘ya is a 
subsidiary addition. We should not change the basic rule 


on account of a subsidiary case.”* 


282 Ed. Levy (1936, 72), lacunae supplied by CUL Or 1080.13.3.2, fol. 1r: 
DADS vpn 058 APadoR yd NOR TID RD TTI NWN IND NTN TD D1 TRIN [RD 
DID Awe ws T mPen mR DAN AR AAA TI Oph p>xox1 Rw. 
NTR RTDIRW NT NTID ONDONN TIT TR OOpR TOT 7D ANWR ANNA PANNA 
Rani gonad Daxd giwa xnvpl jmp nawSn 7D|dS Moxy myIbR “XA yar 
yrpds day 10 Syxds tii cdar od gma atx nav mylde. 
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This passage could be interpreted as reflecting the notion 
that although the ga‘ya lengthens the vowel of the shewa, it does 
not fundamentally change the status of the shewa to that of a full 
vowel. This can be reformulated in terms of metric analysis by 
the hypothesis that a ga‘ya on a vocalic shewa does not change 
the foot structure, i.e. the shewa still remains within the foot of 
the following vowel and is not parsed as a separate foot. The foot 
structure of the words in>wn (1 Sam. 6.3) and such as in>wn (Jer. 
34.14) would be the same (indicated by brackets): 


MWA 
[(ta.fal.)(a.'hu:)] 
Inywn 
[(ta’.fal.)(la.‘hu:)] 


This should be contrasted with a CV syllable with a lexical 
vowel such as the hatef qames in a word such as Dw pn ‘holi- 
nesses’ (Exod. 26.33). We have seen that such syllables are in 
their own separate foot, although, since it consists of a mono- 
moraic syllable, it should be classified as degenerate (8I.2.7.). 
When these take secondary stress, they are lengthened to the full 
duration of long bimoraic vowels in open syllables and repre- 
sented by a full games vowel. A ga‘ya marking the secondary 
stress should, therefore, be interpreted as a major ga‘ya. This pro- 
sodic structure was facilitated by the fact that they have their 
own foot: 


owtp ‘holinesses’ (Exod. 29.37) 


[(,go:.)(6o:.)(fiz.im)] 
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The syllable of a shewa with ga‘ya, by contrast, remains 
subordinate prosodically to the following syllable in an iambic 
foot (. *). It is lengthened phonetically by the ga‘ya but does not 
achieve the full bimoraic weight of the following syllable of the 
foot. This could be analysed as a case of ‘multi-plane metrics’ 
(Bosch 1996, Gordon 2006, Ryan 2016) whereby the phon- 
etically prominent position and the metrically prominent 
position in a prosodic domain such as a foot or prosodic word do 
not necessarily coincide. The shewa with ga‘ya is phonetically 
prominent in the foot due to the lengthening of the vowel, but 
the following syllable remains the metrically prominent syllable 
in the foot due to its weight and stronger beat. 

In the Karaite transcriptions one case has been identified in 
which a shewa with ga‘ya is transcribed with gemination of the 
following consonant and the shewa is replaced in the vocalization 


with a full vowel: 


gluclel (BL Or 2555 fol. 19r, 5 | L [BHS]: riya Ecc. 3.22 


‘in his works’) 

Here the phonetic prominence and the metrical promi- 
nence have been brought into line, in that the syllable of the 
strengthed shewa has become bimoraic and so parsed as an inde- 


pendent foot. 


1.2.10. METRICAL EPENTHESIS 


As we have seen, patterns of secondary stress in principle exhibit 
eurhythmic alternating sequences of prominent and non-promi- 


nent syllables. The clash of a prominent syllable with the main 
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stress immediately adjacent to a prominent syllable with second- 
ary stress marked by an accent or ga‘ya is, in principle, avoided. 
There are some cases, however, where such a clash appears to 
take place. These include words in which a syllable with a short 
vowel immediately before the syllable with the main stress is 
marked by ga‘ya. Such patterns occur when the contact between 
the two syllables consists of two weak consonants, i.e. the first 
syllable has a weak consonant as its coda and the following syl- 
lable has a weak consonant as its onset. This occurrence of ga‘ya 
is found, for example, on a patah where the syllable contact con- 
sists of coda that is a guttural and an onset that is one of the 


sonorants yod, lamed, or nun, or another guttural,*° e.g. 
pw [ja. far’.'jo:.hu:] ‘Isaiah’ (Isa. 1.1) 
mnnoai [wuf. 6ach.'jo:] ‘and Pethahiah’ (Neh. 11.24) 
myt [ja,da'f jo:] ‘Jedaiah’ (Neh. 12.6) 
mynw [fa.,mas.'ja:] ‘Shemaiah’ (Neh. 10.9) 
yaw [wuf.,ma’é.'jo:.hu:] ‘and Shemaiahw’ (2 Chron. 35.9) 


This type of lengthening before a guttural followed by an- 
other weak consonant is found also across word boundaries, 
where the two words are connected by maqgef or where they are 


independent words, e.g. 
xiryaw [fa.ma’f.-'no:] ‘listen!’ (1 Sam. 28.22) 
¥-n72? [Io:.,qavh.-'lo:] ‘he took him’ (Exod. 6.25) 


T7VT [,da’s.-'lo:.2x] ‘know you!’ (Job. 5.27) 


233 Veivin (1980, 262) refers to this as a phonetic ga‘ya. 
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qynp [,qarh.-'lo:x] ‘take for yourself’ (Gen. 14.21) 


ty yawn [ha.'fo:,maf. 'fo:.m] ‘did any people hear?’ 
(Deut. 4.33) 


It is even marked occasionally on furtive patah in such cir- 


cumstances, e.g. 
19 paw» [lif.'mo:.,a’f-'lo:] to listen to him’ (Jud. 19.25) 
a5 na ['k"o:.,a’h 'le:.ev] ‘strength of heart’ (Job. 36.5) 


This type of ga‘ya is found also before other sequences of 
weak consonants across syllables in word-internal position. These 
consonants include gutturals, sonorants, continuants, sibilants , 


fricatives, and gof, e.g. 
nyw [Ja'v.'fa:.a8] ‘cry of (Jer. 8.19) 
mnwn [ha's.'hi:.i6] ‘to destroy’ (Isa. 65.8) 
“Jon [,ha's.'de:] ‘love of (Isa. 55.3) 
Tae [,sa'r*.'so:.on] ‘Sargon’ (Isa. 20.1) 
4972 [,k"a'6.'xo:.06] ‘ruby’ (Isa. 54.12) 
m2 [,xa’l.'ne:] ‘Calneh’ (Amos 6.2) 
nia [,fa'r.'vo:.08] ‘desert plains’ (Josh. 4.13) 
It is found also on high vowels, e.g. 
pyn [wuv.,s‘irq.'la:.as] ‘and in Ziklag’ (Neh. 11.28) 
vn [Lmi'f.'yu:] ‘pull out!’ (Exod. 12.21) 
nay [ho:.ris*®.'fo:] ‘the pavement’ (2 Chron. 7.3) 


papx [wu.vagq. burq.'jo:] ‘and Bakbukiah’ (Neh 12.9) 
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The lengthening of the vowel is reflected by the Karaite 
transcriptions by an Arabic mater lectionis, although the ga‘ya sign 


is not always marked in the manuscripts, e.g. 


Lsluut (BL Or 2556, fol. 65r, 1 | L [BHS]: mynw Neh. 10.9 


ati 7 


‘Shemaiah’) 

lols (BL Or 2556, fol. 54v, 2 | L [BHS]: m’mna Neh. 9.5 
‘Pethahiah’) 

t-g¢l (BL Or 2552 fol. 7v, 4 | L [BHS]: :49-y1 Job. 5.27 
eGie you!’) 

a g be (BL Or 2552 fol. 47v, 1 | L [BHS]: xa-paw Job. 33.1 
‘hear please’) 

3 a (BL Or 2542, fol. 50r, 5 | L [BHS]: i5-np> Exod. 
6.25 ‘he took him’) 

ana ly (BL Or 2549 fol. 226v, 9 | L [BHS]: 77 p32) 
Ezek. 16.8 ‘and I swore to you’) 

[J>Y ¢ ew! (BL Or 2551 fol. 96r, 13 | L [BHS]: wave 


:0m9 Psa. 132.15 ‘I will satisfy (with) bread’) 


‘ele ¢ LeLas (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 88v, 1 | L [BHS]: yaya 


"aT 7: 


ty Deut. 4.33 ‘did a people hear’) 
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Sle sL6 (BL Or 2549 fol. 65v, 1 | L [BHS]: npw Jer. 8.19 
‘cry of) 

CALAIS (BL Or 2548 fol. 168r, 7 | L [BHS]: "ton Isa. 55.3 
‘love of’) 

35-515 (BL Or 2548 fol. 164v, 11 | L [BHS]: 7573 Isa. 54.12 
‘ruby’) 

Bobs (BL Or 2556, fol. 79r, 9 | L [BHS]: m*pap3i Neh. 12.9 
‘and Bakbukiah’) 

(Mana: 4 (BL Or 2556, fol. 78r, 2 | L [BHS]: 327¥31 Neh. 


11.28 ‘and in Ziklag’) 


In some manuscripts, the mater lectionis is occasionally 


omitted in places where the ga‘ya in L occurs on high vowels, e.g. 


goes (BL Or 2542, fol. 58v, 7 | L [BHS]: 150A Exod. 12.21 


‘pull out!’) 


This is analogous to the omission of a mater lectionis where 


minor ga‘ya or shewa ga‘ya occur on a high vowel. It indicates 


that the duration of the vowel lengthened by this type of phonetic 


ga‘ya was less than that of a long bimoraic vowel in an open 


syllable and that high vowels were inherently shorter than low 


vowels. The vowel, therefore, should be represented as half-long 


in roman transcription, e.g. [a'], [i'], [u'], as is the case with the 


vowels with minor ga‘ya or the vowels of shewa ga‘ya. 
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The shewa after this type of ga‘ya was silent. This is shown 
by the representation of the silent shewa by Arabic sukiin in some 
of the Karaite transcriptions and by the fact that A regularly has 
a simple shewa sign rather than a hatef patah. This should be 
contrasted with cases of phonetic ga‘ya that augment the short 
vowel by an extra mora and cause the shewa to be vocalic by 


inducing a resyllabification (§1.2.5.8.), e.g. 


L: zanna [ha.6i:.ma.'lo:.oy] ‘Are you a king?’ (A qnna, Jer. 
22.15) 


In such cases, the vowel should be transcribed as fully long, 
viz. [az], [iz], [us]. 

The purpose of the phonetic ga‘ya before a silent shewa in 
forms such as 377pw» [ja. fa'f.'ja:.hu:] was orthoepic, just as was 
the case with the phonetic ga‘ya before a vocalic shewa in a word 
such as 72n7q [ha.6i:.ma.'lo:.oy]. Both cases were a measure to 
avoid the slurring of the weak letters together in the reading. 
They were evidently felt to be vulnerable to such slurring due to 
the fact that they formed a suboptimal syllable contact. The op- 
timal contact between two adjacent syllables is where the onset 
of the second syllable is stronger than the offset (coda) of the 
preceding syllable (Vennemann 1988, 40). 

In forms such as impw [ja.Ja’?.'jo:.hu:], the clash of two 
prominent syllables can be assumed to have induced a repair 
mechanism in the form of a short pause equivalent to a weak 
beat, in effect a metrical epenthetic or zero syllable. The foot and 
grid structure of this can be represented thus (the final syllable 


enclosed in angular brackets is extra-metrical): 
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Level 4 - 
Level 3 z 

Level 2 x ie its 
Level 1 x x x = wiee 
Feet (. *) (. Ie) ee 


ja fat @ Io: hu: 

In some cases lengthening of the vowel before the weak 
consonants is represented in the Karaite transcriptions where a 
ga‘ya is not marked in L. It regularly occurs, for example, in the 
word 37°pw even where L does not have ga‘ya on the shin, e.g. 

salelsy (BL Or 2548 fol. 14r, 9 | L [BHS]: wp Isa. 37.5 

‘Isaiah’) 

A minor ga‘ya is marked on some constructions that have a 
phonetic ga‘ya of this nature, e.g. 


A:  warnan, [ma'pp*ah@'no:fef] ‘the breathing out of the 
soul’ (L [BHS]: warnan Job. 11.20) 


L: — myaw [vi ji,ma'tO'ja:] ‘and Ishmaiah’ (1 Chron. 12.4) 


L: — i7-np [vayyirq,qa’h'lo:] ‘and he took for himself’ (Gen. 
4.19) 


The lengthening is reflected in the Karaite transcriptions, 
e.g. 


Usl-c BL (BL Or 2552 fol. 16r, 5 | A waa-nan Job. 11.20) 
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¥ c! Lye) (BL Or 2544, fol. 34r, 9 | L [BHS]: m1 Gen. 
32.32 ‘and it rose for him’) 


This indicates that the pattern of the constructions was pro- 
sodically equivalent to the regular structures of minor ga‘ya. They 
may be compared, in particular, to the pattern o->pann. In a struc- 
ture such as Mpnw [viji'J,ma'?@ 'jo:], therefore, the metrical ep- 
enthetic © would correspond to the short hatef vowel of o*)yann. 
This is evidence for the existence of the metrical epenthetic. 
Moreover, the equivalence of the two structures demonstrates 
that the duration of the patah before the hatef in o*»yann and of 
the patah with the phonetic ga‘ya in 7ynw was equivalent, i.e. 
a half-long [a']. 

Metrical epenthesis between two weak consonants in the 
contact of two syllables can be identified as an orthoepic strategy 
in some forms of the verbs 79 ‘to be’ and 7m ‘to live’. This is 
achieved by lengthening the hireq of prefixes before he or het and 
lengthening the patah of the conjunctive prefix va- before yod, 
e.g. 

mm [jivh'je:] ‘it will be’ (Gen. 1.29) 

mm [jith'je:] ‘he lives’ (Ecc. 6.3) 

nian [,mith'jo:08] ‘from being’ (Jer. 31.35) 

‘771 [,va‘j‘hi:] ‘and it was’ (Gen. 4.3) 

m1 [,va‘j‘hi:] ‘and he lived’ (Gen. 5.3) 


In the model Tiberian codices, the prefixes of these verbs 


are frequently, though not regularly, marked with a ga‘ya sign. 
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The marking of ga‘ya differs across the manuscripts. In places 


where it is omitted in L and A, it is often marked in C. The Karaite 


transcriptions indicate that the vowel of the prefixes was 


regularly lengthened, including where it is omitted in L and A, 


e.g. 


Lge (BL Or 2549 fol. 87r, 6 | L [BHS]: mmr Jer. 23.17 ‘it 
(ms) will be’) 

sete (BL Or 2549 fol. 55r, 14 | L [BHS], A: vm, C: ra" Jer. 
7.24 ‘and they were’) 

Les (BL Or 2549 fol. 58r, 12 | L [BHS], A: ann, C: WAN Jer. 
7.34 ‘it (fs) will be’) 

© jogs (BL Or 2549 fol. 92r, 12 | L [BHS]: riya Jer. 31.35 
ree being’) 

Cae (BL Or 2549 fol. 120r, 10 | L [BHS]: nn Jer. 35.7 
Si (mpl) will live’) 

tls (BL Or 2540, fol. 3v, 4 | L [BHS]: 77 Exod. 1.5 ‘and 
it <a) 

couls (BL Or 2548 fol. 28r, 9 | L [BHS]: *1 Isa. 38.9 ‘and 


- 


he lived’) 


Since the Karaite transcriptions mark the vowels as long 


even where the model codices, even C, do not mark ga‘ya, the 
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lengthening of the vowel is not directly correlated with the mark- 
ing of the ga‘ya. 

When the prefix of the verb begins with a consonant other 
than yod, the patah in the va- prefixed particle is not lengthened, 
since there was no contact of two weak consonants and metrical 


epenthesis was unnecessary, e.g. 

ami [vatt"i'hi:] ‘and it (fs) was’ (Jud. 11.29) 

This is shown by the fact that Karaite transcriptions 
regularly have no mater lectionis in such contexts, e.g. 

iss (BL Or 2547 fol. 34r, 5 | L [BHS]: 3m Jud. 11.29 ‘and 

it (fs) was’) 

Some manuscripts of the Karaite transcriptions represent 
only the patah of the forms *71 and °n but not hireq in the pre- 
fixes of these verbs, reflecting the lengthening only of patah, e.g. 
Or 2539 fols. 56-114: 

cst!g (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 71v, 6 | L [BHS]: “771 Gen. 


24.15 ‘and it was’) 

4: (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 97r, 8 | L [BHS]: m7 Deut. 18.22 
‘he will be’) 

sot (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 103r, 4 | L [BHS]: 77 Deut. 


20.11 ‘they will be’) 
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Manuscripts such as Or 2539 fols. 56-114 that do not rep- 
resent the hireq with mater lectionis mark long hireq in other con- 


texts with a mater lectionis, e.g. 


S ox (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 57r, 8 | L [BHS]: bin Gen. 
14.23 ‘from a thread’) 


This suggests that the hireq in the prefixes of these verbs 
was long, but was perceived to be shorter in duration than the 
patah in prefixes of these verbs and shorter than long hireq in 
other contexts. This is reminiscent of the short vowels in closed 
syllables that were lengthened by minor ga‘ya. These, likewise, 
were only half-long and exhibit a lesser duration when the vowel 
is a high vowel (81.2.8.2.2.). 

I have presented evidence elsewhere (Khan 2018b) that the 
orthoepic measure of lengthening the vowels before two weak 
consonants in forms of the verbs 7°9 and 7°n had deep historical 
roots that can be traced to the proto-Masoretic reading in Second 
Temple Palestine before the split of the Tiberian and Babylonian 
branches. It arose as a measure to ensure that the gutturals were 
not weakened in these verbs and thus to prevent them from being 
confounded. The argument, in brief, is that all initial he and 
initial het verbs originally had an /i/ vowel in prefixes in the 
proto-Masoretic reading. This situation has been preserved in the 
Babylonian reading tradition, whereas in the Tiberian tradition 
the vowel generally underwent lowering to a segol or patah 
(Yeivin 1985, 302), e.g.?*4 


34 Data supplied by Shai Heijmans. 
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iirin [tihdo:fu:] (L [BHS]: ssn Ezek, 34.21 ‘you will 
push’) 


ir Lyihrossu:] (1 [BHS]: 12477 Psa. 94.6 ‘they will kill’) 


The /i/ has been preserved in the verbs 777 and 7°n in the 
Tiberian tradition because it was lengthened for orthoepic 
reasons. This must have taken place before the vowel lowering 
took place in initial he and het verbs at a remote historical period 
when such verbs originally had /i/ in the prefixes before the 
Babylonian and Tiberian branches split. 

This demonstrates that orthoepy was already a feature of 
the ancient reading and that care over the oral reading of the text 
went hand in hand with care over the copying of the written text 
at an ancient period, presumably within Temple circles. 

Vowels lengthened before weak consonants for the purpose 
of orthoepic metrical epenthesis such as the constructions men- 
tioned in this section, although not fully bimoraic vowels, appear 
to have been of a slightly longer duration than vowels in closed 
syllables lengthened by musical minor ga‘ya. This is shown by the 
fact that there are manuscripts of Karaite transcriptions that tran- 
scribe the hireq or prefixes of the verbs 7° and 7°n with an Arabic 


mater lectionis but omit the mater lectionis where a hireq has minor 


gaya, e.g. 
sete (BL Or 2549 fol. 59r, 1 | L [BHS]: :1777 Jer. 8.2 ‘they 
will be’) 
go> (BL Or 2549 fol. 58v, 13 | L [BHS]: nnnw7 Jer. 8.2 


‘they worshipped’) 
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Likewise, there are some manuscripts that regularly 
transcribe a patah lengthened in metrical epenthesis cons- 
tructions by an Arabic mater lectionis, but sometimes omit a mater 


lectionis in the transcription of patah with minor ga‘ya, e.g. 
(stl BL Or 2542, fol. 431, 3 | L [BHS]: vir] Exod. 1.5 ‘and 
it was’) 
3 c BY (BL Or 2542, fol. 50r, 5 | L [BHS]: i-np> Exod. 


6.25 ‘he took for himself’) 


ye pis (BL Or 2542, fol. 43r, 6 | L [BHS]: 1y3W*"1 Exod. 1.7 
‘and they swarmed’) 


The lengthening of the vowel before weak consonants in 
syllable contact in constructions with metrical epenthesis de- 
scribed in this section is occasionally extended by analogy to sit- 
uations in which the vowel occurs before weak consonants but is 
not immediately followed by the syllable bearing the main stress. 


These often occur before magqgef, e.g. 


mMwy-paqr [2ar,ba'f-fes'Re:] ‘fourteen’ (Gen. 31.41) 


woe 
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1.2.11. MAQQEF 


The magqgef sign joins words that are read together as a group 
with a single main stress.*°° The number of words joined in this 
way is most frequently two, e.g. 
L: — tixavne ‘the light’ (Gen. 1.4) 

There are some cases of three, or, sporadically, even four 
words joined together into a single main stress group, e.g. 
L: Av qa-a>-nx ‘the heart of Pharaoh’ (Exod. 14.4) 
L: — pwarnaq-2->y ‘for every case of crime’ (Exod. 22.8) 


There are three main factors that condition the use of 
maqgef. 

(i) When there would be a clash of two main accents across 
two words, i.e. where one word has word-final stress and the fol- 
lowing has word-initial stress, the stress of the first word is some- 
times eliminated by joining it together with second by maqgef, 
e.g 
L: 9x ‘say with regard to me’ (Gen. 20.13) 

L: — pa-aNyai ‘they were found among them’ (Jer. 41.8) 


L: ‘4ao-nd3n ‘the scroll of a book’ (Jer. 36.2) 


(ii) Small monosyllabic words are often attached to a fol- 


lowing word even if there would not have been a clash of accents. 


235 For a detailed description of the use of maqgef see Yeivin (1980, 228- 
36) and the literature cited there. See also Holmstedt and Dresher 
(2013). 
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This occurs particularly frequently when the short word has a 
short vowel in a closed syllable, e.g. 


L: og ax->x ‘to Abraham’ (Gen. 20.10) 
L: — oatn-5p ‘all the words’ (Exod. 4.30) 
L:  7ANATa ‘son of the slave woman’ (Gen. 21.10) 


(iii) Maqgef that does not fall into one of the two previous 
categories may be motivated by the constraints of the musical 
accent system. This is the case where a particular disjunctive can 
be preceded only by a limited number of conjunctive accents. In 
the following extract, for example, the tifha can only be preceded 
by one conjunctive, so the two preceding words are joined to- 


gether in a single accent group by maqgef: 
L: tn Daacne-xiad prpa proxi ‘but if it seems wrong in your 
eyes to come with me to Babylon, desist.’ (Jer. 40.4) 


As remarked, a maqgef after a word, in principle, deprives 
the word of its main stress. As a result, vowels that do not have 
an inherent length feature are pronounced short when they are 
left unstressed, e.g. 


55 /k"ol/ ['k®o:ol], “52 /k"ol/ [k*l] ‘all’ 

t) /foz/ ['Lo:0z], “ty /Loz/ [faz] ‘strength’ (Isa. 26.1) 
Swan /timfol/ [tim'fo:ol] (Gen. 37.8), “owan /t*imfol/ 
[timfol] (Gen. 4.7) ‘you master’ 

ng /2e0/ ['?e:e0], ~nx /2e0/ [2e6] object marker 


1m /vajjitt"en/ [vayit't’e:en], -1n /vajjitt"en/ [vagitt"en] 
‘and he gave’ 
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Vowels with an inherent length feature do not in principle 


undergo such shortening in words followed by magqgef, e.g. 

L: —-yJax-n’a /bé0/ [be:e8] ‘your father’s house’ (Gen. 24.23) 
L: Tog wr /21f/ [Pi:if] ‘one man’ (Gen. 42.11) 

L: — nixn-w>w /flof/ [Jalo:of] ‘three hundred’ (Num. 31.36) 


On some sporadic occasions, an inherently long holem in a 
closed syllable in a word with maqgef is shortened to short games, 


ES. 
L: — 7>x-ww-ox) ‘if these three’ (Exod. 21.11) 


On a number of occasions, the Karaite transcriptions omit 
a mater lectionis in their representation of inherently long holem, 
qames or sere in closed syllables in words with maqgef, which re- 
flects a wider range of shortening of inherently long vowels than 


is represented by the Masoretic vocalization, e.g. 
& gle ls (BL Or 2549 fol. 145v, 15 | L [BHS]: nixa-wow 
Ezek. 4.5 ‘three hundred’) 
is (Genizah MS 13, Khan 1990a, 13 | L [BHS]: -tin Psa. 
111.3 ‘majesty’) 


ce® (Genizah MS 13, Khan 1990a, 13 | L [BHS]: “tin Psa. 


112.3 ‘wealth’) 


34.11 ‘sea of Chinnereth’) 
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36 3-S (BL Or 2540, fol. 20v, 7 | L [BHS]: hyna-a Exod. 


7.22 ‘the heart of Pharaoh’) 


ely) 24 (BL Or 2540, fol. 171, 2 | L [BHS]: onay-ra Exod. 


aT OT 


6.14 ‘the house of their fathers’) 


In contrast to these indicators of prosodic reduction due to 
lack of stress, there are some features of words with maqgef that 
reflect an effort to pronounce such words with some degree of 
prosodic independence. 

In some cases, for example, an intrinsically short /o/ vowel 
in a word with maqgef is represented by holem [o:] rather than 
the expected short games [5]. In the following two examples, the 
syllable with the holem is marked by a ga‘ya, reflecting a second- 


ary stress: 

L:  wx-ain ‘a man steals’ (Exod. 21.37) 

L: ind th ‘strength to them’ (Psa. 28.8) 

L: — m@pwarsh ‘the multitude of her sins’ (Lam. 1.5) 


Compound numerals with elements joined by maqgef gen- 
erally reflect a secondary stress on the first element before the 
maqgef, either by a ga‘ya or by a long realization of an intrinsi- 


cally short vowel, e.g. 
L: a wp-pans ‘fourteen’ (Gen. 14.4) 
L:  7AwWy-plaw ‘seventeen’ (Gen. 37.2) 


L: a wp-wwi ‘and sixteen’ (2 Kings 15.33) 
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The Masoretic treatises discuss the distribution of monosy]- 
labic words with the intrinsically short vowels /e/ and /0/, 
which, in principle, are realized as the long vowels sere [e:] and 
holem [o:] respectively when stressed and the short vowels segol 
[e] and games [3] when in words with magqgef, e.g. 17/19, VW/WW, 
ny/ny, 29/29, 13/12, 12/13, W/W, 93/53.7°° The sources point out, 
however, that these vowels have a long realization in a word with 
maqgef when they are separated from the main accent by at least 


one intervening syllable, e.g. 

L: Do pwa-ww ‘six (measures) of barley’ (Ruth 3.17) 
L: — yon ‘a crag of rock’ (1 Sam. 14.4) 

L: — pyaya ‘a robber son’ (Ezek. 18.10) 

L: — 7aa-¥a-nx ‘everything that is high’ (Job 41.26) 


This, likewise, may have been conditioned by secondary 
stress, although a ga‘ya is not marked on the syllable in all these 
cases in L, A and C. 

Conversely, forms of these words with segol or games occa- 


sionally take an accent (81.2.3.2.), e.g. 

L: x? 1a (Esther 2.5) ‘son of Yair’ 

L: 0°77 DN ne (Psa. 60.2) ‘with Aram-naharaim’ 

L: = wom 5p (Prov. 19.7) ‘all the brothers of a poor man’ 
These may have arisen by a process of giving greater pro- 


sodic independence to a word that was originally unstressed. 


236 E.g. Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan, 1967, 886-8), Hiddyat al-Qari’, 
long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.3.2.4. 
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There are, indeed, some variants in the sources. According to 
Diqduge ha-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan, 1967, 88), for example, the word 
52 in Psa. 87.7 has its own accent but in L it has a maqgef (-¥2 
*ypn ‘all my springs’). 

The lists of differences in Kitab al-Khilaf, moreover, show 
that Ben Naftali in a number cases read a word with a conjunctive 
accent where Ben Asher read it with maqgef (A. Ben-David 
1957b, 391-92), e.g. 


Lev. 24.16: 
Ben Asher: oy-iapia, Ben Naftali: ow iapia ‘when he 
blasphemes the Name’ 
Gen. 39.6: 
Ben Asher: 181775”, Ben Naftali: 1x 75° ‘beautiful in form’ 
Job 12.3: 
Ben Asher: px-a7ny}, Ben Naftali: px va-nxi ‘with whom is 
not?’ 


This is a reflection of the general tendency of Ben Naftali 
to introduce a greater number of orthoepic innovations into the 


reading than Ben Asher, who was usually more conservative.”°” 


37 In the manuscript II Firkovitch Evr. II B 159 (referred to as L* by 
Yeivin 1980, 23) the maqgef sign is sometimes marked when the first 
word has a conjunctive accent, e.g. 128°28"D1VA ‘before I brought them’ 
(Deut. 31.21) and conversely a magqgef sign is sometimes omitted after 
a short word without an accent, e.g. ni? 5x1 ‘and may he not die’ (Deut. 
33.6). This appears to reflect the overlapping of two traditions with 
regard to the division of words. 
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In some cases, there are variations between the gere and 


the ketiv of a word with maqgéf, e.g. 


Josh. 9.7: ketiv 7) nax, gere 77-N728 ‘I make (a covenant) 


for you’ 
Hosea 8.12: ketiv 19 a1nax, gere i-anak ‘I write for him’ 


In such cases, the ketiv with mater lectionis vav reflects a 
reading with greater prosodic independence that the gere. 

In the early manuscripts, when a word with maqgef ends in 
an open syllable and the subsequent word has the stress on its 
initial syllable, the final open syllable of the first word often has 
a gaya (Yeivin 1968, 165; 1980, 250), e.g. 


L: wx (Jer. 17.4) ‘for fire’ 
A:  :n-waix (Nah. 2.4) ‘men of strength’ 


The occurrence of secondary stress on the syllable 
immediately adjacent to the main stress implies that the two 
words were separated somewhat, since otherwise there would be 
a clash of prominent accent syllables. The metrical structure of a 
phrase such as wx, therefore, may be represented as follows: 

[(.k*i:)(D)('2eref)] 

A metrical epenthesis of an intervening interval between 
the two prominent syllables can be assumed to have occurred. 
This is analogous to the analysis of the metrical structure of 
words such as 1pw» [ja fa"? ‘jo:hu:], in which metrical epenthe- 
sis makes a clear division between weak consonants (81.2.10.). 

In the discussion of dehiq above in §1.2.8.1.2. we have seen 


that the vowel in a final open syllable in a word with maqgef is 
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given sufficient duration to be represented by the Karaite tran- 
scriptions with a mater lectionis. This applies even to the patah in 
constructions with the interrogative word na, which must have 


been short at some earlier period, e.g. 
L:  -W7nn [mar-'llo:oy] (Gen. 21.17) ‘What [is] to you (fs)’ 


This was a strategy of making a clear division prosodically 
between the orthographically separate word with maqgef and the 
word following it. Another strategy to achieve the same purpose 
that is reflected by some of the Karaite transcriptions was to glot- 
talize the offset of the patah vowel of nn. This is represented by 
an Arabic hd’, e.g. 


(sLh-a» [mah-ffa'me:yo:] (BL Or 2544 fol. 33v, 1 | L 
[BHS]: qw-nn Gen. 32.28 ‘What is your name?’) 

4ib-as [mah-{fa'mo:] (BL Or 2544 fol. 76v, 12 | L [BHS]: 
eee Exod. 3.13 ‘What is his name?’) 

\j-4s [mah-'zze:] (BL Or 2544 fol. 79v, 8 | L [BHS]: ketiv 
ae gere n1-n Exod. 4.2 ‘What is this?’) 


gy gt eg 9 el 4s [mah-tt"s:'Si:Ru: wu'mah-tt"ofo:ra'Ru:] 
(BL Or 2554 fol. 86v, 11 | L [BHS]: pram | Mpn-AN 
Cant. 8.4 ‘What do you stir up and what do you awaken??’) 


Llals as [mah-fJetho:'ho:] (BL Or 2555 fol. 12v, 1 | L 


[BHS]: mraw-nn Ecc. 3.15 ‘that which was’) 
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Such glottalization involves the devoicing of the offset of 
the vowel, which is a cross-linguistically attested device for 
marking divisions between prosodic words.?*° 

Glottalization of final vowels as a strategy to separate 
words joined by magqgef is attested in other contexts in the Karaite 


transcriptions, e.g. 


ise ol ai [niq,Rovh-fa'mi:] (Genizah MS 14, Khan 1990a, 
2r, 8 | L [BHS]: av-x7p1 Jer. 32.34 ‘My name is called’) 


Evidence for glottalization of word-final vowels can also be 
found in the use of the dagesh sign in some manuscripts with Pal- 
estinian vocalization, e.g. *5 An (Revell 1970a, 21). The use of the 
element [h] as a pausal device is reminiscent of the Arabic hda’u 
al-sakt, which was used to preserve a final short vowel from being 
elided in pause, especially in the recitation of poetry.”?? A number 
of instances of it occur in the Qur’anic reading tradition of Ibn 
Kathir.?”° 


I.2.12. FURTHER CASES OF SECOND ACCENTS IN A WORD 
ON CLOSED SYLLABLES WITH SHORT VOWELS 


In some cases, a word contains an accent sign on a closed syllable 


before the accent marking the main stress. 


238 See, for example, Vayra (1994) for this function of glottalization in 
Italian and Khan (2016b vol. 1, 144-45) for Neo-Aramaic. 


°° Birkeland (1940, 31-45), Roman (1983, 494-501). 


240 Néldeke et al. (1938, vol. 3, 199), Ibn Khalawayh (ed. Bergstrasser, 
1934, 109). 
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We have seen (81.2.5.8.5.) that merkha often occurs in the 
three books on closed syllables containing short vowels with the 
function of a phonetic ga‘ya in order to lengthen the vowel and 


cause the following shewa to be read as vocalic, e.g. 
L: — 1nan ‘you choose’ (A: 1nan, Psa. 65.5) 
L: 3pm ‘it mocks’ (A: apn, Prov. 30.17) 


Under certain conditions (Yeivin 1980, 185) a zagef accent 
is preceded in the same word by a metiga accent on a closed syl- 
lable with a short vowel that is separated from the main zagef 


accent by another syllable, e.g. 
L: _ ntaas ‘and on the plunder’ (Esther 9.10) 
L: — onypni ‘at the end of them’ (Dan. 1.5) 
The Karaite transcriptions do not represent the vowel of the 
syllable with metiga with an Arabic mater lectionis, e.g. 
ye a 's (BL Or 2548 fol. 128r, 5 | L [BHS]: 738-yp34 Isa. 


48.21 ‘and he cleaved the rock’) 


alil.easy (BL Or 2556, fol. 2v, 5 | L [BHS]: nfypi Dan. 1.5 


‘at the end of them’) 


Le) J (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 70v, 4 | L [BHS]: st Gen. 
24.7 ‘unto your seed’) 


The same applies to accents on short vowels in closed syl- 
lables before the main stress in the three books, such as the first 


accent of the composite revia‘ mugrash. Transcriptions such as the 
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following show that the vowel was not lengthened by the first 
accent: 


> us (BL Or 2551, fol. 31r, 3 | L [BHS]: nnbwa Psa. 


78.49 ‘delegation’) 


This suggests that metiga and the first element of composite 
accents in the three books did not represent a secondary stress 
beat, but rather some musical phenomenon that did not result in 
the lengthening of the vowel. 


1.3. DAGESH AND RAFE 


1.3.1. DAGESH 


1.3.1.1. Preliminary Remarks 


Dagesh is a dot that is marked within a letter. It is in origin an 
Aramaic active participle meaning ‘stabbing’ from the Aramaic 
root d-g-5 ‘to stab’. This referred, it seems, to the ‘stabbing’ of the 
letter by the pen when the sign was marked. 

The dagesh sign was used mainly in two contexts. These are 
(i) on a consonant that was geminated (traditionally referred to 
in modern grammars as dagesh forte) and (ii) on the consonants 
n59732 when they were realized as plosives (traditionally referred 
to as dagesh lene).' In both cases the letter with dagesh was 
pronounced with greater pressure than its counterpart without 
dagesh. 

The majority of consonants in the Tiberian pronunciation 


tradition could be marked with a dagesh. 


' Our terms dagesh forte and dagesh lene go back to David Qimhi (1160- 
1235), who uses the Hebrew terms pin w3t (dagesh forte) and 5p w37 
(dagesh lene) in his Mikhlol. The terms pn wat and 5p ws are used also 
by Yequti’el ha-Naqadan, who was active in medieval Ashkenaz in the 
second half of the thirteenth century. He does not mention David 
Qimhi’s Mikhlol, which was written earlier, but it is possible that 
Yequti’el borrowed this terminology from Qimhi (Yarqoni 1985, 105- 
13). 


© Geoffrey Khan, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0163.03 
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Dagesh is not marked, however, on the laryngeals and 
pharyngeals (nynx) in the Standard Tiberian tradition, except in 
a few isolated cases to ensure correct reading (e.g. the dagesh in 
-alef in four words, see §I1.1.1.). In principle, therefore, these 
consonants are not geminated. 

The letter resh, like the laryngeal and pharyngeal conso- 
nants, is generally not geminated by dagesh. Occasionally, how- 


ever, the resh does have dagesh, e.g. 

L: Jaw m72°N) ‘your navel string was not cut’ (Ezek. 16.4) 
L:  iwai man ‘the bitterness of its soul’ (Prov. 14.10) 

L: > wxaw ‘because my head’ (Cant. 5.2) 

L: — pa. nix ‘anything bad’ (Jer. 39.12) 

L: — ANvan ‘to irritate her’ (1 Sam. 1.6) 


When it is marked in cases such as these, it should be iden- 
tified as dagesh forte, indicating the gemination of the consonant. 
In the attested examples, the resh with dagesh in the Tiberian 
Masoretic tradition would have had its primary realization as an 
uvular trill according to the rules that have come down to us from 
the medieval sources (§I.I.1.20.). This does not appear, however, 
to have been a relevant conditioning factor for the dagesh. Some 
Middle Eastern Jewish communities pronounce the resh as gemi- 
nate in their biblical reading where the dagesh was marked, but 
in all cases they pronounce the resh as an apical-alveolar.* 

In medieval manuscripts of Rabbinic Hebrew that belong 


to the eastern tradition of transmission, dagesh is marked on resh 


? Morag (1960, 207-8). 
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more frequently than it is in the Tiberian biblical text.* The ten- 
dency to mark dagesh is greater in some eastern manuscripts than 
in others. It is particularly common in the Parma B manuscript of 
the Mishnah. The dagesh is marked on resh after the relative par- 
ticle w Se and on the medial resh of a number of verbal and nom- 
inal morphological patterns with a geminated middle radical, e.g. 
ayy ‘he mixed’ (pi‘el) and naaiyn ‘mixed’ (pu‘al), psy ‘weavers.” 
The resh is pronounced geminated in a similar range of contexts 
in Middle Eastern reading traditions of Rabbinic Hebrew that 
have survived into modern times, e.g. Aleppo [ferra?a'ta] 
(nnx Ww) ‘who has seen (fs)’ (Berakhot 3.6), [Yar're:B] (27) ‘he 
created an ‘eruv’ (‘Eruvin 2.6), [leharra'gin] ‘to murderers’ (?.3977?) 
(Nedarim 3.4).° The gemination is more widespread in some 
traditions than in others. Also in verbal and nominal patterns 
with a geminated middle radical it tends to be restricted to 
certain verbal roots and lexical items, as is the case in the 
medieval manuscripts. Sometimes there are variations within the 
same root that are exploited to express a semantic distinction. In 
Jerba, for example, the resh in the root 4» is geminated in the 
pi‘el when it has the meaning of mixing one thing with another, 
but it is not geminated when it has the sense of creating an ‘eruv. 
Morag believes that the lack of consistency in the gemination of 


the resh across the traditions of Rabbinic reading and within 


3 Bar-Asher (1987). 
* Bar-Asher (1987, 13-14). 
5 Katz (1981, 32-36). 
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individual traditions may have been the result of varying degrees 
of influence from biblical reading traditions.° 

The dagesh in the resh in the Tiberian biblical tradition in a 
case such as *wxaw ‘because my head’ (Cant. 5.2) after the parti- 
cle -w, which corresponds to one of the contexts where it occurs 
in the eastern Rabbinic traditions, suggests that the tradition of 
gemination of this letter is of considerable time depth. It is likely 
to have had its origin at a period when Hebrew was a living 
language, assuming that Rabbinic Hebrew originated in the 
vernacular of the Tannaitic period. Its occurrence here may 
reflect the influence of spoken Hebrew at the time of the 
formation of the Tiberian reading tradition, the particle -w itself 


being a feature of Rabbinic Hebrew. 


I.3.1.2. Morphological Gemination 


A dagesh may reflect gemination that is a feature of the morpho- 
logical pattern of a word. This typically occurs in the second rad- 
ical of the root, e.g. wpa ‘he sought’, 133 ‘thief, 11m ‘gracious’. A 
possible case of morphological gemination of resh in the Tiberian 
biblical tradition is Jaw ma2K> ‘your navel string was not cut’ 
(Ezek. 16.4). 

Morphological gemination also includes gemination that is 
inherent to the root. When a root has identical consonants as its 
two final radicals, these appear as a geminated consonant with 


dagesh when adjacent to each other before an affix. This 


° Morag (1960, 208-16). 
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gemination does not occur in word final-position when the stem 


does not have an affix, e.g. 
oy ‘peoples’, inv ‘his people’; cf. sing. ov < *‘amm 


0°33 ‘gardens’, 133 ‘his garden’; cf. sing. 33 < *gann 


1.3.1.3. Dagesh to Distinguish Meaning 


In various cases, gemination of a consonant reflected by a dagesh 
sign is used in the Tiberian tradition as a strategy to distinguish 
homophones (Yeivin 1980, 49, 294). 

This may be contextually dependent. When, for example, 
the negator x} is juxtaposed with the homophonous prepositional 
phrase > a dagesh is added to the negator to distinguish the two, 
e.g. 

L: yarn mm 1) N> ['llo: 'lo:] ‘The offspring would not be his’ 

(Gen. 38.9) 

L: 9-8) andy [llo:-'lo:] ‘in an argument that is not his’ (Prov. 

26.17) 

Gemination to distinguish homophones, however, is gener- 
ally a permanent feature of the morphological pattern. It can be 
regarded, therefore, as a type of morphological gemination. Ex- 
amples of this include cases such 1x ‘powerful’ referring to 
God, used in phrases such as 1p" 13x ‘the Mighty One of Jacob’ 
(Gen. 49.24, Isa. 49.26, Isa. 60.16, Psa. 132.2, 5) vs. ax 
‘powerful’, used to refer to humans, o’axy ‘toils’ vs. n’ayy ‘idols’, 
my ‘he gives rest’ vs. my ‘he places’, 139m ‘you spend the night’ 


vs. avn ‘you murmur against’, and the historical gemination 
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separating the pairs 5m ‘he begins’ (Jud. 10.18) vs. 5m? ‘he pro- 
fanes’ (Num. 30.3).’ The gemination in these pairs of forms most 
likely originates in existing variant morphological patterns that 
have been exploited to avoid homophony.*® 

The gemination marked by dagesh in the interjection word 
nix (also written xix) may have been a device to distinguish it 
from 73x ‘to where?.” 

The use of dagesh to distinguish the meaning of homo- 
phones or polysemous words is more frequently encountered in 
the Babylonian tradition of Biblical Hebrew (Yeivin 1985, 355- 
63). In Babylonian vocalization, a dagesh (known as digsha in the 
Babylonian tradition) is represented by a superscribed minute 
gimel and rafe (known as qipya) by a superscribed minute gqof. 

In many cases in the Babylonian tradition a dagesh is added 
to distinguish between the use of a word that has an association 
with God and the use of the same word that has an association 
with humans (often with negative connotations) or foreign gods. 
This has been seen already in the Tiberian tradition in pairs such 
as AX Vs. VAX and D’ayy vs. D’ayy. As in the Tiberian tradition, 
the dagesh is used in the Babylonian tradition in the member of 


the pair associated with humans or foreign gods. The word 


” Yeivin (1985, 361-63). 

8 A few cases of a dagesh that appear in the BHS edition and were 
identified by Knauf (1979) as serving to distinguish meaning have 
recently been shown by Golinets (2013, 247-52) to be no more than 


specks on the parchment of the manuscript. 


° Yeivin (1985, 1119). 
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ons, for example, is marked with dagesh when it refers to for- 
eign gods (Yeivin 1985, 357, 909-10), e.g.’ 


b'7>x (OB | L [BHS]: ony 07x Deut 11.16 ‘other gods’) 

75x (OB | L [BHS]: omyn -7>x Exod. 12.12 ‘the gods of 
Egypt’) 

The dagesh is used also in the cognate word in Biblical 


Aramaic when it refers to foreign gods, e.g. 


xan 58> (MB |L[BHS]: = xant “A>x> Dan 5.4 ‘the 
gods of gold’) 


The word 0°3n3 is marked with a dagesh when it refers to 


‘priests of foreign gods’ (Yeivin 1985, 358), e.g. 
p'indn (MB | L [BHS]: on Zeph 1.4 ‘the priests’) 


pnd (MB | L [BHS]: nigwya ava b'nd 025 ym 2 Chron. 
13.9 ‘and you will make for yourselves priests like the 


peoples of the lands’) 


A dagesh is used elsewhere in manuscripts with Babylonian 
vocalization to mark other types of semantic distinctions of 
homophones. It is frequently marked on the prepositional phrase 
15, for example, to distinguish it from the homophone x} (Yeivin 
1985, 1132-33), e.g. 


15 d5v» (OB | L [BHS]: t-o}w 79 Job 21.31 ‘who will repay 
him’) 


?° Data supplied by Shai Heijmans. OB = Old Babylonian, MB = Middle 


Babylonian. 
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15 a4xd (OB | L [BHS]: 1) a7ixd Job 33.10 ‘as an enemy for 

him’) 

This includes cases where the gere is 15 but the ketiv is x9, 
e.g 

xi (OB | ketiv ow-x'n, gere “11 1 Chron. 11.20 ‘and he has 


a name’) 


Other cases include, for example, a dagesh on the word x: 
in Exod. 12.9, where it denotes ‘raw’, to distinguish it from &:1 
expressing a request (Yeivin 1985, 357) and a dagesh on the resh 
of Jy ‘your enemy’ in 1 Sam. 28.16 presumably to distinguish it 
from the plural of omy ‘towns’ (Yeivin 1985, 354): 


x3 nn (OB | L [BHS]: xi 330 sbaxn-dy Exod. 12.9 ‘do not 
eat any of it raw’) 


<ns 


Ty (OB | L [BHS]: Jay 1 Sam. 28.16 ‘your enemy’) 


The examples of dagesh functioning to distinguish meaning 
in the Babylonian tradition cited above are most easily 
interpreted as innovative additions to existing forms rather than 
morphological variants. It should be noted that in some cases the 
dagesh is marked after a long vowel, e.g. bay, Ty. The question 
arises as to whether these dagesh signs reflect gemination or are 
simply diacritical signs. Yeivin (1985, 355-63) believes they 
indeed have the function of dagesh forte. There is, moreover, ob- 
jective evidence of gemination of dagesh to distinguish meaning 
in the Tiberian tradition in forms with a long vowel such as nix 


by the marking Arabic shadda in the Karaite transcriptions, e.g. 
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Ul (BL Or 2556, fol. 40r, 9 | L [BHS]: xax Neh. 1.5. ‘Oh!’)" 


<TT 


There is also evidence of morphophonemic restructuring by 
means of innovative gemination in a variety of other reading tra- 
ditions, including those that have come down to modern times in 
oral form. 

The function of gemination to distinguish meanings of 
homophones is identifiable, for example, in the reading traditions 
of Rabbinic Hebrew that are reflected in the early vocalized 
manuscripts of the Mishnah. Kutscher (1969, 56, 76) drew atten- 


tion to the following pair of words in the Kaufmann manuscript: 
nnn ‘cutting’ vs. na°nn ‘piece’ 


The use of the pattern with dagesh to distinguish the 
concrete entity that is the result of the cutting from the verbal 
noun of the same root is likely to have developed by analogy with 
other nouns with the morphological pattern CCiCCa that express 
concrete entities in Rabbinic Hebrew (Bar-Asher 2015, 1342). 

Various cases of gemination to distinguish meaning have 
been identified in the living oral tradition of Rabbinic Hebrew of 
the Yemenite Jews and the Hebrew component in their speech 
by Gluska (1995). These include distinctions between verbal 


forms and nouns, in which the noun has the gemination, e.g. 


" In this manuscript initial ’alef + long games, i.e. [?9:], is represented 
by a single Arabic alif. In Biblical Aramaic a long vowel is more widely 
tolerated in an unstressed syllable closed by a geminated consonant, 
e.g. 9p ‘they enter’ (Dan. 4.4 gere); cf. also Syriac ‘allin (Noldeke 1869, 
457). 
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nyaa ‘making cheese’ vs. 7313 ‘cheese (noun)’ 

on ‘living (3pl. verbal adjective)’ vs. o”n ‘life (moun)’ 

Morag (1996) draws attention to some uses of gemination 
to distinguish meaning in the living oral tradition of Aramaic 
among the Yemenite Jews, e.g. 

xn ‘living’ (referring to God) vs. x’n ‘living’ (referring to 

humans) 

In the Samaritan oral tradition of reading the Pentateuch 
there are numerous examples of morphophonemic restructuring 
to distinguish homophones.'” These include the strategy of dis- 
tinguishing forms by the addition of gemination to one of the 
pair, e.g. 

‘arom ‘the cities’ (Tiberian o pq) vs. ‘arram ‘cities’ 

(Tiberian oy)" 

wama ‘and the cubit’ (Tiberian 79x71) vs. wamma ‘and a 


cubit’ (Tiberian 77x1)'* 
Adani ‘Lord’ (divine) vs. Adanni ‘master’ (human)!® 
A:sida ‘the stork’ (animal) (Tiberian monn Lev. 11.19) vs. 


assidak ‘your pious one’ (human) (Tiberian 77’0n Deut. 
33.8)'° 


2 See in particular Florentin (1996) for examples of this phenomenon. 
'3 Ben-Hayyim (2000, 92). 

4 Ben-Hayyim (2000, 92). 

'S Ben-Hayyim (1957a-77 vol. 4, 8-9, vol. 5, 194, 2000, 260). 

16 Florentin (1996, 231). 
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yamoen ‘Yamin’ (proper name) (Tiberian ,” Gen. 46.10) vs. 


yammon ‘right hand’ (Tiberian pn)!” 
wyabad ‘and he perished (past)’ (Tiberian 738") vs. yabbad 
‘he perishes (non-past)’ (Tiberian 71x*)'® 

1.3.1.4. Gemination Resulting from Assimilation 


In some cases, gemination has resulted from the process of a con- 
sonant assimilating another consonant with which it is contact. 
This typically occurs at the boundary between the stem of a word 
and an affix. It also functions, therefore, as a marker of a 


morphological boundary, e.g. 
5 [jip-'p"o:ol] ‘he falls’ < *yinpol 
nn [no:'@a:at"-t"] ‘you (fs) gave’ < *natant 
own [miJ-'Jo:om] ‘from there’ < ow qn 
ni” [jig-'qa:ah] ‘he takes’ < *yilqah 


17iam (Num. 21.7) [va6ik"-k*o:'ne:en] ‘and let it be estab- 
lished’ < jyiann 


1” Florentin (1996, 234). 


18 Florentin (1996, 218). This particular minimal pair is not attested in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, but it can be inferred from the contrasting 
patterns used for the attested forms of the past and non-past, e.g. 
wyabadu 1718" ‘and they perished’ (Num. 16.33) vs. tabbad taxn ‘it 
becomes lost’ (Deut. 22.3). 
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1.3.1.5. Gemination to Preserve High Lexical Vowels 


In a number of cases a consonant after a high lexical vowel, most 
commonly /u/, though occasionally /i/, has been geminated to 
preserve it. High lexical vowels exhibit a higher tendency to be 


reduced to an epenthetic shewa than low vowels: 

13.1.5.1; After gibbus 
npnv, oypay ‘deep (fs, mpl)’; cf. ms. piny *‘amuq 
NAT, OATS ‘red (fs, mpl)’; cf. ms. DITX *’adum 
p~ATY (Gen. 3.7) ‘naked’ (mpl); cf. ms. Diny *‘erum 
amp (1 Sam. 13.20) ‘his axe’; cf. sing. op *gardum 


This can be identified in various pu‘al forms verbs that ap- 
pear to be in origin passives of the gal pattern without morpho- 


logical gemination (Gesenius, Hebrew Grammar, §52e): 
12x ‘they have been eaten’ (Neh. 2.3) < **ukalii 
np? ‘he was taken’ (Gen. 3.23) <*luqah 


yaw ‘and it will be poured’ (Zeph. 1.17) < *supak 


1.3.1.5.2. After hireq 
70x ‘bond’ < *isdr 
1.3.1.6. Gemination of a Consonant in Place of 
Vowel Lengthening 


In a number of cases, a consonant is geminated after an original 


short *a. This is attested predominantly at a morphological 
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boundary between the stem of a noun or adjective and an inflec- 
tional suffix. As a result, the vowel remains short and does not 
undergo pretonic lengthening, as would have typically been the 


case if the *a was in an open pretonic syllable, e.g. 
oyna ‘camels’; cf. sing. 513 
DvP ‘small (mpl)’; cf. ms. op 
noun ‘few’; cf. ms. vpn 
oax ‘marshes’; cf. sing. D018 
DOTA ‘myrtles’; cf. sing. 017 
ora ypy; cf. sing. py ‘scorpion’ 
729] (Isa. 23.8) ‘honoured of’; cf. ms. 7233 
‘awn (Psa. 18.3) ‘my stronghold’; cf. sing. 23wa 
*pnvn (Isaiah 51.10) ‘the depths of 
nizypa (Jud. 5.15) ‘among the clans’ 
navvM (Gen. 27.4) ‘tasty foods’ 
ona (Cant. 5.16) ‘desirable things’ 


In the following the *a vowel undergoes attenuation to a 
hireq: 

mam (2 Sam. 24.22) ‘and the threshing-sledges’; cf. sing. 

3710) (Isa. 41.15) 

Historical gemination of this nature can be reconstructed 


for het in various forms where this letter is now preceded by 
patah, e.g. 


ona (< *bahhirim) ‘young men’; cf. sing. 71na (< *bahir) 
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onvan (< *mibtahhim) ‘confidences’; cf. sing. nvan (< 
*mibtah) 


ons ( < *ahhim) ‘brothers’; cf. sing. n& (< *’ah) 


1.3.1.7. Gemination Associated with Stress 


In a few verbal forms, a final sonorant radical is geminated when 
preceded by a main stress accent and followed by an inflectional 
suffix, e.g. 


1y7n (Jud. 5.7) ‘they ceased’ 
15n (Job 29.21) ‘and they waited’ 
17 (Job 29.12) ‘they are lofty’ 


ini (Ezek. 27.19) ‘they gave’ 


1.3.1.8. Gemination after a Prefix 


In some cases, gemination occurs at the boundary between a 
prefixed particle and the stem of a word, e.g. 


ma ‘in what?’ < *ba + ma 

maa ‘how much?’ < *ka + ma 

‘mapw ty (Jud. 5.7) ‘until you (fs) arose’ < “Sa + stem 
weaw ‘because my head’ (Cant. 5.2) < *Se + stem 


We can include here 779 ‘why’ < *la + ma. The gemina- 
tion in this word is also associated with stress on the preceding 
syllable (see §1.3.1.7.), since it, in principle, does not occur in 
variant forms in which the stress occurs on the final syllable, e.g. 
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mn) (Exod. 5.22). Gemination, however, still occurs when the 
word has maggef and so is unstressed, e.g. “7797 (Prov. 17.16). 

Another possible case of this type of gemination is the 
dagesh that occurs after the prefixed conjunction vay in the 567 
[vayiq't‘o:ol] verbal form. Another motivation for the dagesh 
here, however, is likely to be to distinguish the meaning of this 
form from the potentially homophonous but semantically distinct 
form 5p” (§I.1.3.1.3.). 

Gemination is occasionally used as a strategy to mark a 
morphological boundary between the interrogative particle he 
and what follows, when the following word begins with shewa, 
e.g. 

NI J22 minaoq ximan [hakk"a'@o:ne6] ‘acknowledge now 

whether it is your son's robe’ (Gen. 37.32) 


Dmx7n [harri?i:'Ge:em] ‘Have you seen?’ (1 Sam. 10.24) 


anpyvan [hakk"as*a:faqo:'@o:h] ‘Is it according to its outcry’ 
(Gen. 18.21) 


onan [habbama:ha'ni:im] ‘is it in camps?’ (Num. 13.19) 


When the word following interrogative he begins with a 
guttural, the particle has a full patah vowel or, before games, a 
full segol. These were pronounced as long vowels and can be re- 


garded as substitutes for gemination of the initial guttural, e.g. 
tiva [ha:'f0:06] ‘is here still’ (Gen. 31.14) 
qoxn [ha:?e:'le:ey] ‘shall I go’ (Exod. 2.7) 


*23xq [he:?o:no:'yi:] ‘Is (it the case that) I...’ Job 21.4) 
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1.3.1.9. Gemination at Word Boundaries (Dehiq) 


The phenomenon known as dehig (Aramaic ‘compressed’) has 
been described in 81.2.8.1.2. This involves the gemination of a 
word-initial consonant after an unstressed vowel in the preceding 


word, e.g. 


Da mTyRI ‘I shall cause to witness against them’ (Deut. 
31.28) 


qy-nwyn ‘you make for yourself (Prov. 24.6) 


Hidayat al-Qari’ includes constructions with the interroga- 


tive word nn such as the following in the category of dehiq: 
nxrna ‘what is this?’ (Exod. 13.14) 


In all cases in the Tiberian tradition the final vowel of the 
word before the geminated consonant was pronounced long but 
with reduced duration. In other traditions of Hebrew, there is 
evidence that the final vowel was pronounced short (see 
§1.2.8.1.2. for details). The dagesh exhibits properties of the 
dagesh in forms such as 7/3 ‘in what?’, in which it marks the 
boundary between morphemes, and the dagesh in forms such as 
or>na ‘camels’, where it substitutes for the lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel. Also in words such as 07973 ‘camels’, as remarked 
above, the dagesh coincides with a morpheme boundary. The 
dagesh of dehiq can, therefore, be identified as primarily a marker 
of a boundary between two words that were closely connected 
prosodically. In the Tiberian tradition, efforts were made to make 
a clear prosodic division between the words also by maintaining 


some degree of vowel length in the final vowel or, in the case of 
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constructions with na, by introducing length in a fully shortened 


vowel. 


1.3.1.10. The Distribution of the Fricative and Stop 
Variants of the Letters n3732 


For the distribution of the fricative and stop variants of n597313 
consonants within words, see §1.1.25. 

When a n52731 consonant occurs at the beginning of a word 
and the preceding word ends in a vowel, the general rule is that 
the consonant is fricative if the accent of the preceding word is 
conjunctive or if the preceding word is connected by magqgef, but 


is plosive if the accent of the preceding word is disjunctive, e.g. 
oa Aww [falo:'fo: vo:'ni:im] ‘three sons’ (Gen. 6.10) 


OXIA AAP It [zo:'yo:oR wunge:'vo: baRo:'?9:9m] ‘male and 
female he created them’ (Gen. 5.2) 


? 


Daaxxni [nims*u?u:-'vo:om] ‘they were found among them 
(Jer. 41.8) 


There are several exceptions to this principle. These are 


mentioned in the Masoretic treatises’? and include the following. 


(i) When a paseq occurs after a word with a conjunctive accent, 
e.g. 
799 |;wp ‘They have done completely’ (Gen. 18.21) 


Cf. Hidayat al-Qari’, long version, edition in volume 2 of this book, 
§II.L.1.7., short version, edition in volume 2 of this book, 8II.S.2.0. A 
version of these exceptions appears also in the Hebrew Masoretic 
treatise published by Ginsburg (1885, 36-37). 
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Daa |iay->p nin yO? ‘May the Lord add to his people (a hun- 
dred times as many) as them’ (1 Chron. 21.3) 


(ii) When the first word ends in a consonantal vay, the na37312 
letter at the beginning of the next word is normally a plosive, as 


it is after words ending in other consonants, e.g. 
nana ymyn ‘(enter) his courts with praise’ (Psa. 100.4) 
-ONIP79 VOX ‘I cried aloud to him’ (Psa. 66.17) 


There are, however, two cases where the n52732 consonant 


is fricative after consonantal vav: 


mn-1p Wy non ‘He will stretch the line of confusion over it’ 
(Isa. 34.11) 


Aa tw finn ii ‘The sound of a carefree multitude was with 
her’ (Ezek. 23.42) 


(iii) When the first word ends in a consonantal consonant yod, 
the no2732 letter at the beginning of the next word is normally a 


plosive, e.g. 
-yiqun ‘ix ‘perhaps you may inspire terror’ (Isa. 47.12) 
5173 713° 72 ‘for what great nation’ (Deut. 4.7) 
oivyy Diq37199 ‘into a great and mighty nation’ (Num. 14.12) 
There is one exception to this: 
D3 "178 ‘the Lord in them’ (Psa. 68.18) 


(iv) If two bets or kafs follow one another and under the first of 
them there is a vocalic shewa, then the first of the pair is plosive 
even when the preceding word ends in a vowel and has a con- 


junctive accent, e.g. 
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mxiaa ‘7 ‘and when she came’ (Josh. 15.18) 


Waa wnwanmi ‘and she caught him by his garment’ (Gen. 
39.12) 


wna 22 X57 ‘Is it not like Carchemish?’ (Isa. 10.9) 


If a vowel occurs under the first of the two consonants ra- 
ther than shewa, the first remains fricative according to the usual 
rule, e.g. 


21NI2 NW xi) ‘And he (shall take) a wife in her virginity’ 
(Lev. 21.13) 


523 Wixi ‘men of Babylon’ (2 Kings 17.30) 


We can generalize and say two fricative bets or kafs are 
avoided in syllable onsets in the same foot (feet indicated below 
by round brackets, extrametrical syllables are in angled brack- 
ets): 


i393 [(ba.vis.)(‘do:)] 
523 [(vo:.)(‘ver.el)] 
minal [(viv.)(6u:.)(‘le:.) <ho:> ] 


A further factor is that the initial bet and kaf in construc- 
tions such as 17323 and w°n373) are prepositional affixes. Other 
n52732 consonants that are not prepositions under the same con- 
ditions remain fricative, e.g. 


117 "121 ‘and the sons of Dedan’ (Gen. 25.3) 


aynn-x> ‘you shall not abhor’ (Deut. 23.8) 
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The plosive pronunciation of the bet and kaf, therefore, is 
made further optimal by the fact that it clearly demarcates a mor- 
pheme boundary. This factor can be identified in a variety of 
other features of the reading tradition (81.3.1.8.). 


(v) Likewise, when the preposition bet has shewa and is followed 
by pe, the bet is plosive even when preceded by a word with a 


conjunctive accent ending in vowel, e.g. 
ny ypa nyaDxX) ‘and I will get glory over Pharaoh’ (Exod. 
14.4) 
7a ‘ANwW-7AWK 271 ‘and my words which I have put in your 
mouth’ (Isa. 59.21) 
When the bet has a vowel, it is fricative in these conditions, 


e.g. 


A pe is closely related to bet in its articulation. A preposition 
bet or kaf that is followed by a fricative n53731 consonant that is 
not of similar articulation is not made plosive under the condi- 


tions in question, e.g. 
Tp wnPvand he put him in the garden of Eden’ (Gen. 
2.15) 
ma nv32 kDa ‘surely when [the east wind] strikes it’ (Ezek. 
17.10) 

(vi) Seven cases do not fit into the previous categories, over 


which there was no disagreement by the Masoretes. Four of these 
are in the Song of the Sea (Exod. 15): 


783 n3 ‘he has triumphed gloriously’ (Exod. 15.1, 21) 
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naa ‘Who is like you?’ (Exod. 15.11) 
jax int ‘they are as still as a stone’ (Exod. 15.16) 


4572 *nnv) ‘and I shall make (your pinnacles) of agate’ (Isa. 
54.12) 


5292 xdn ‘and I am weary of holding it in’ (Jer. 20.9) 


PayX-naana nA2M ‘and wisdom like wisdom of the gods’ 
(Aramaic, Dan. 5.11) 


Some of these appear to have been motivated by an effort 


to avoid a series of identical fricative consonants in contiguous 


syllables or words.” 


Cases over which there is said to be disagreement between 


Ben Asher and Ben Naftali include the following. L in some cases 


follows Ben Asher and in others Ben Naftali: 


Ben Asher (L): 2x3 way ‘the people whom you have 
redeemed’ (Exod. 15.13); Ben Naftali: n3x3 


Ben Asher: Swy-nwana raw wina ‘in the eighth month on 
the fifteenth (day)’ (1 Kings 12.32); Ben Naftali (L): Awana. 


0S ae Ta rt 


treasurers, the justices’ (Aramaic, Dan. 3.2, 3); Ben Naftali: 


noo. 


err Te 


2° According to the Hebrew Masoretic treatise published by Ginsburg 


(1885, 37) the kaf in no2n> (Dan. 5.11) was made a plosive since het 


and fricative kaf were difficult to combine due to the fact that they were 


similar in articulation (1017 XxIN2 DAN). 
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Ben Asher: MID NDAD ‘trigon, harp’ (Aramaic, Dan. 3.5); 


Ben Naftali (L): paniva. 


On balance, Ben Naftali prefers clearer separation by read- 


ing dagesh in the majority of these case. 


(vii) Ben Naftali read the preposition kaf as plosive after 77 with 


a conjunctive accent in seven cases where Ben Asher read the kaf 


as fricative according to the usual rule.” L follows Ben Asher in 


this respect: 
Ben Asher (L) Ben Naftali 
nity yaw TI nity vAwE TI 


‘when his master heard’ (Gen. 39.19) 


pnw" pnw 
‘and when he heard’ (Gen. 39.15) 


nik73 579 nixqa an 
‘and when (the king) saw’ (Esther 5.2) 


inigqa an inigna tan 
‘and when he saw’ (Jud. 11.35) 


beeing an Dexing a 
‘and when they brought out’ (Gen. 18.17) 


9903 70 5203-7 
‘when he became king’ (1 Kings 15.29) 


Wan WNP "I aE WND MN 
‘and when they had perished’ (Deut. 2.16) 


21 Kitab al-Khilaf (ed. Lipschtitz, 1965, 18-19). 
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1.3.1.11. Orthoepic Uses of Dagesh 


In a number of circumstances, gemination marked by dagesh has 
been introduced into the reading for orthoepic purposes to ensure 
that letters are clearly articulated and not slurred over. The cases 


in question fall into various categories. 


1.3.1.11.1. Splitting Weak Consonants by Shewa 


When two weak consonants are in contact across a syllable 
boundary, the first is sometimes geminated and marked with 
dagesh. This has the effect of introducing a vowel in the form of 
vocalic shewa between the two consonants, which increases their 
distinctness and reduces the risk of elision. This is found in 
particular in syllable contact involving sonorants (739), gutturals 


and qof, e.g. 


ng mpa [miqqare:-'l:ojlo:] ‘accident of the night’ (Deut. 
23.11) 


oan [mammaro:'ri:im] ‘bitterness’ (Job 9.18) 

inapnn [,wun@aqqa'nu:hu:] ‘and we shall draw him away’ 
(Jud. 20.32) 

np? [jiqqa‘ha:a@] ‘obedience of (Gen. 49.10) 


mayan [harrifi:'moazh] ‘to irritate her’ (1 Sam. 1.6)? 


According to Melamed (1948, 1) the purpose of the dagesh in mnyan 
(1 Sam. 1.6) is to disinguish this human activity (‘to irritate her’) from 
the meaning of the verb in myin Tinat-)x ‘the God of glory thundered’ 
(Psa. 29.3), which refers to an action of God. This is a possible interpre- 
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In some cases, this strategy is applied when only one of the 
consonants in contact belong to this group, and occasionally also 


elsewhere, e.g. 
niapy [Liqqa'vo:08] ‘footprints of (Psa. 89.52) 
wpa [migqga'ds:0f] ‘sanctuary’ (Exod. 15.17) 
ina~en [mitt’sho:'Ro:] ‘his lustre’ (Psa. 89.45) 
myyyxn [miss‘ifi:'Ro:] ‘small’ (Dan. 8.9)?? 
‘Sroxn [hass‘afi:'no:] ‘to hide him’ (Exod. 2.3) 


As can be seen from the list of examples above, the letter 
before the geminated consonant is frequently mem, especially 
when the mem has a hireq. Such forms may have been facilitated 
by the fact that similar sequences occur when the preposition 7” 
assimilates to a word. The same may apply to examples with ini- 
tial he with patah, which resemble the prefixed definite article 
(Ariel 2020, 142). 

This orthoepic strategy achieves a similar result as the strat- 
egies of lengthening the preceding vowel to induce reading of the 
shewa as vocalic, e.g. *v90 [sa:li'ti:] ‘my rock’ (2 Sam. 22.2, Psa. 
18.3) (§1.2.5.8.5.), and the lengthening of the preceding vowel to 


tation, especially since in such pairs of homophones the dagesh is typi- 
cally put in forms relating to a human (see §1.3.1.3.). Ariel (2020), how- 
ever, has argued that the motivation is phonetic rather than semantic, 


and I follow his view here. 


*° For the case for interpreting the dagesh in the forms 77vn and AyyYN 
as orthoepic see Ariel (2020). 
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introduce metrical epenthesis between the two consonants, e.g. 
impw [ja fat ©@ jo:hu:] ‘Isaiah’ (Isa. 1.1) (81.2.10.). 

A variant type of orthoepic strategy is to insert a vowel af- 
ter the first of the two consonants in contact and geminate the 
second consonant, i.e. CC > CVCC rather than CC > CCVC. This 


is found in: 
717° [jizraddo:of] ‘let him pursue’ (Psa. 7.6) 


This may have been applied to avoid geminating resh. Par- 
allels to such restructuring of the syllable structure of words are 
found in the Samaritan reading tradition, e.g. 


tésabbas < *tasbes (Ben Hayyim 2000, 59 | L [BHS]: pawn 
Exod. 28.4 ‘checkered work’) 


I.3.1.11.2. Dagesh to Strengthen Syllable Onsets 


In the standard Tiberian manuscript codices there are a few cases 
of the marking of the dagesh sign on letters other than n52731 on 
the second of two consonants in contact at the boundary of syl- 
lables for the purpose of ensuring that the consonants and sylla- 
bles are kept distinct. This ensured a clear division of syllables 
and words. In L, for example, a dagesh is sometimes placed on an 
initial lamed of the second word of a phrase connected with 
maqgef when the first word ends in nun, e.g. #>-m1 ‘and he gave 
him’ (Gen. 24.36) (Yeivin 1980, 294-95). This can be regarded 
as a measure to separate the two words clearly and prevent the 
coalescence and slurring of weak sonorant consonants. The 
dagesh would mark the articulation of the lamed with increased 


muscular pressure to ensure it maintains its correct articulation. 
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According to Kitab al-Khilaf, Ben Naftali placed a dagesh in the 
first nun of the name 711 in the combination 713772 ‘the son of Nun’ 
(ed. Lipschiitz 1965, 12). This was a measure to prevent the 
coalescence of two identical weak sonorant letters across a word- 
boundary.” An alternative strategy to separate the two letters 


was to place a paseq between the words, e.g. 
L: myn) | ta ‘to make exceedingly great’ (1 Chron. 22.5) 
L: 259 | dai ‘iron in abundance’ (1 Chron. 22.3). 


According to Kitab al-Khilaf, Ben Naftali marked a dagesh in 
the gof of the verb rp ‘he supplants’ (Jer. 9.3, L: apy) (ed. 
Lipschiitz 1965, 3») and this is found in C and in a number of 
other Tiberian Masoretic manuscripts (Yeivin 1968, 51). This en- 
sured a clear syllable division and also, by implication, indicated 
that the ‘ayin had a silent shewa. This, moreover, alerted the 
reader to the fact that the syllable division was different from 
that of the more frequent form 1py" ‘Jacob’. Qof falls into the 
category of weak letters, which is demonstrated, for example, by 
the fact that it often loses dagesh when in a metrically weak syl- 
lable with shewa (8I.2.5.2.). The practice of the Masorete Ben 
Naftali to use dagesh in this way reflects his general tendency to 
introduce innovative measures to ensure a careful reading to a 
greater extent than Ben Asher, who was more conservative (A. 
Ben-David 1957b). 


74 For the need to avoid coalescence in such contexts see the discussion 
in Hidayat al-Qari’, long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, 
§11.L.1.4.10. 
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The phenomenon of marking dagesh to give prominence to 
syllable division has a natural phonological explanation. The 
optimal contact between two adjacent syllables is where the 
onset of the second syllable is stronger than the offset (coda) of 
the preceding syllable (Vennemann 1988, 40). According to this 
principle, strength is equated with the degree of sonority or the 
quality of being vowel-like. This optimality principle can 
influence how a sequence of phonological segments is sylla- 
bified.*° In a sequence of two consonant segments CC, a syllable 
division between the two is more preferred if the second 
consonant is less sonorant, i.e. stronger, than the first. The 
sonority of a consonant can be decreased by a process of fortition. 
Gemination is a clear process of fortition (Bybee 2015, 45), so it 
follows that gemination of a consonant is a natural way to mark 
a clearer syllable division. This also indicates that the dagesh in 
such forms as 1py should indeed be interpreted as having the 
phonetic realization of gemination and is not purely an abstract 
symbol of syllable division. 

The practice attributed to Ben Naftali to mark dagesh in a 
weak letter after a guttural with silent shewa (1)y") and in the 
second word in phrases such as and 713-;2 to mark a clear division 
of syllables occurs in a number of later Bible manuscripts, e.g. 
Tox" ‘and he harnessed’ (Exod. 14.6), 112 ‘Jazer’ (Num. 32.35), 
on>-5ax9 ‘to eat bread’ (Gen. 31:54), ji 079 ‘to them from sor- 
row’ (Esther 9.22) (Ginsburg 1897, 114-36; Luzzatto 2005, 169- 


25 Alvestad and Edzard (2009) have demonstrated how this principle 
can explain the distribution of the insertion of hatef vowels in verbs 


with initial het in Tiberian Hebrew. 
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72). These can be interpreted as reflecting a tradition of marking 
syllable divisions that is descended, directly or indirectly, from 
the practice attributed to Ben Naftali. 

There is a reference in some early Masoretic sources to the 
practice of marking dagesh in the yod of the word 07"v1 ‘and male 
donkeys’ (Gen. 32.16, L: p71), which is attributed to either Ben 
Asher or Moshe Mohe (Baer and Strack 1879, xxxviii-xxxix). This 
would be a use of dagesh on a weak letter after a vowelless 


guttural analogous to apy’. 


I.3.1.11.3. | Extended Dagesh Forte 


There is evidence that the practice of strengthening syllable 
onsets for orthoepic purposes by geminating a syllable-initial 
consonant was more widespread than is apparent from the 
vocalized Tiberian manuscripts. The process in question involved 
the reading of the dagesh lene in the stop variants of the letters 
np2732 as dagesh forte, i.e. as geminate. 

This is seen by examining in particular the Karaite 
transcriptions and passages in Hidayat al-Qari’. 

In several of the extant manuscripts of the Karaite 
transcriptions, the scribes marked the Arabic shadda sign where 
the Tiberian reading tradition had dagesh. In some manuscripts, 
the shadda is written only where the dagesh is dagesh forte 
according to the conventional interpretation of the distribution 
of dagesh forte and dagesh lene. In some manuscripts, however, 
the shadda sign is written both on letters with dagesh forte and on 
nagtia letters with what is conventionally interpreted as being 


dagesh lene. Some examples are given below. 
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Manuscripts that mark shadda corresponding to only dagesh forte 


BL Or 2539, fols. 56-114 
Dagesh forte 


Ulta (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 63r, 8 | L [BHS]: 7277 Gen. 


yvrdrs 


21.11 ‘the word’) 


oilas (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 64r, 1 | L [BHS]: 0777 Gen. 
21.15 ‘the water’) 


Dagesh lene 


isl b> (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 84r, 1 | L [BHS]: 37" Deut. 


“A TT: 


4.10 ‘my words’) 


en +e (BL Or 2539 MS A, fol. 67v, 1 | L [BHS]: natant Gen. 


22.9 ‘the altar’) 


BL Or 2544 + Or 2545 + Or 2546 
Dagesh forte 


aSXi\9 (BL Or 2546, fol. 3r, 7 | L [BHS]: nina} Num. 14.45 
‘and they beat them into pieces’) 


ile (BL Or 2545, fol. 207v, 5 | L [BHS]: 5x3 Lev. 27.33 


‘it will be redeemed’) 
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\| 8 (BL Or 2544 fol. 74v, 2 | L [BHS]: nxn Exod. 3.3 


‘the sight’) 


Dagesh lene 


_pulls (BL Or 2544 fol. 74r, 10 | L [BHS]: Wika Exod. 3.2 


‘with the fire’) 


bb (BL Or 2544 fol. 75r, 6 | L [BHS]: ris Exod. 3.6 ‘his 


face’) 


& es (BL Or 2546, fol. 132r, 11 | L [BHS]: nnawan 


Num. 36.1 ‘from the family of?) 


Manuscripts that mark shadda corresponding to both dagesh forte 
and dagesh lene 


BL Or 2540 


Dagesh forte 


LS (BL Or 2540, fol. 4r, 4 | L [BHS]: naan Exod. 


Tr 


1.10 ‘let us deal wisely’) 


paleeily (BL Or 2540, fol. 5v, 4 | L [BHS]: sn3pym1 Exod. 


2.2 ‘and she hid him’) 
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Dagesh lene 


G2 (BL Or 2540, fol. 4v, 1 | L [BHS]: nav Exod. 1.12 ‘He 


increases’) 


3\> (BL Or 2540, fol. 3v, 4 | L [BHS]: 73 Exod. 1.4 ‘Gad’) 


JT 


ols (BL Or 2540, fol. 3v, 3 | L [BHS]: 77 Exod. 1.4 ‘Dan’) 


JT 


ob gx (BL Or 2540, fol. 7r, 5 | L [BHS]: 1mm Exod. 2.18 


‘you hurried’) 


BL Or 2548 fols. 1-185 


Dagesh forte 

& sds (BL Or 2548 fol. 3r, 10 | L [BHS]: 2179 Isa. 5.4 ‘why?’) 
cles (BL Or 2548 fol. 13r, 9 | L [BHS]: 74797 Isa. 37.5 ‘the 
king’) 

Dagesh lene 


as clive (BL Or 2548 fol. 6r, 10 | L [BHS]: mam 


Isa. 5.10 ‘acres of the vineyard’) 


99> de (BL Or 2548 fol. 10r, 5 | L [BHS]: 7i7-7y Isa. 13.20 


‘until generation’) 
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els (BL Or 2548 fol. 14r, 10 | L [BHS]: nvaw Isa. 37.6 


‘you (ms) heard’) 


gS elely (BL Or 2548 fol. 14r, 9 | L [BHS]: m9 snfpwr Isa. 
37.6 ‘Isaiah, thus’) 


In Arabic orthography, the shadda sign represents the 
application of greater muscular pressure to a consonant in order 
to lengthen it. In medieval manuals concerning the correct 
reading (tajwid) of the Arabic Qur’an, descriptions are given of 
various degrees of lengthening expressed by shadda, but it was 
never used like dagesh lene to mark a non-geminated plosive 
consonant. The Karaite transcriptions that mark the shadda sign 
are essentially phonetic representations of the Hebrew reading 
with an Arabic orthography and so one can assume that when the 
shadda is marked, it was intended to represent lengthening of the 
consonant. What the data above reflect, therefore, are two 
varieties of reading. In one variety the dagesh is given its expected 
pronunciation, with dagesh forte strengthened but not dagesh lene. 
In the other variety, however, both dagesh forte and dagesh lene 
are strengthened and so are given the same phonetic realization. 
We may call this latter type of reading the ‘extended dagesh forte’ 
reading. The reading without this extension of dagesh forte will 
be referred to as the ‘dagesh forte—dagesh lene reading.’ 

A passage from Hidayat al-Qari’ also reflects a type of 
reading that does not conform to the traditional classification of 


dagesh into dagesh forte expressing gemination and dagesh lene 
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expressing a non-geminated stop realization of a naj7I2 
consonant. 

The passage in question concerns the consonant tav, which 
is said to differ from other letters in having three grades of 
strength. The form of the passage from the long version of this 


work is as follows:”° 
Chapter concerning letters that occur in three grades 


Take note that just as there are among the letters those that 
when they are adjacent to another letter, this latter makes 
them light with rafe, likewise among the letters are those 
that occur in three grades with regard to heaviness and 
lightness. The first grade is lightening. The second is the 
normal dagesh. The third is the major dagesh. This includes 
the tav. 


Take note that the tav, unlike the other letters, may occur 
rafe, as in \yWA xm ‘and rooms of the gate’ (Ezek. 40.10); 
it may occur with dagesh, as in nwnin nnn ‘instead of 
bronze’ (Isa. 60.17), Ant "in ‘ornaments of gold’ (Cant. 
1.11); and it may occur with major dagesh. The latter 
includes three tavs: b9i~->n navn ‘He made it an eternal 
heap of ruins’ (Josh. 8.28), ratin Pna-nx} ‘and its houses 
and its treasuries’ (1 Chron. 28.11), yiangn 7>x xan ‘and 
these three men’ (Dan. 3.23). I do not know anybody who 
differs (in reading) with regard to these three tavs. As for 
the form o’na, there were differences (of reading) with 
regard to it. Take note that the Tiberians said that they 
have a resh that is not read (in the same way) by anybody 
else. It is likely that the climate of their town caused this. 


76 Edition in vol. 2 of this book, 8II.L.1.9.2. 
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It has the same status as the tav in the word o’ma according 
to the view of Ben Naftali, who gives it a grade in between 
two grades. 


The short version of Hidayat al-Qari’ supplies more details 


about the differences in the reading of o’na:?” 


Take note that tav in three places is strengthened with 
dagesh to a greater degree than (other) cases of tav with 
dagesh. These are nanw Diy-5n anvn ‘He made it an 
eternal heap of ruins’ (Josh. 8.28), atin YMA-Nx} ‘and its 
houses and its treasuries’ (1 Chron. 28.11), ox xan 
jinn ‘and these three men’ (Dan. 3.23). Note that there is 
disagreement concerning every tav in the form o’na, except 
in yat3n rnacny) (1 Chron. 28.11). Whoever wishes to 
pronounce it with the normal dagesh of tav, may do so and 
whoever wishes to pronounced it with with the heaviness 
of the tav of vat32 rHacnx} (1 Chron. 28.11), may do so, on 
condition that this is when there are a conjunctive accent 
and a disjunctive accent in the word without an interven- 


ing letter. 


Since in these passages it is stated that there are only three 
tavs that all readers agree should be given a major dagesh, this 
major dagesh must be something different from normal dagesh 
forte. Both what is traditionally regarded as dagesh lene and also 
what is traditionally regarded as dagesh forte would, therefore, 
have to be considered to belong to the second grade, the ‘normal 
dagesh’. The examples cited for the ‘normal dagesh’ include only 


words that contain what is traditionally identified as dagesh lene, 


2” Edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.S.3.0. 
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viz. nnn and “jin. It does not follow, however, that ‘normal 
dagesh’ must be identified as dagesh lene. Rather the author makes 
no distinction between dagesh lene and dagesh forte. This could 
have been because the ‘normal dagesh’ was considered to include 
a range of phonetic realizations and degrees of muscular pressure 
that included an ungeminated stop and a geminated stop. This is 
the usual interpretation of the function of the dagesh sign. 
Alternatively the passage could be interpreted as meaning that 
there was no phonetic distinction between what we call dagesh 
lene and dagesh forte. Rather tav with dagesh was normally 
realized with a similar degree of muscular pressure and duration, 
whether in contexts where it is traditionally interpreted as dagesh 
lene or in contexts where it is traditionally interpreted as dagesh 
forte. This, in fact, is the more straightforward interpretation of 
the passage, especially since the point of the passage is the 
division into ‘grades’ based on differences in degrees of 
‘heaviness’ (thiqal), i.e. muscular pressure, and one grade would 
not be expected to contain a range of different pressures. The 
third grade would, therefore, involve an exceptionally high 
degree of muscular pressure and, one can infer, duration, which 
are found only in a few isolated words. What we seem to have 
here, therefore, is a description of an ‘extended dagesh forte’ type 
of reading with the addition of three cases of extra-long dagesh. 
According to Misha’el ben ‘Uzzi’el in his Kitab al-Khilaf, the 
Masorete Ben Naftali read all cases of o’ma that had two accents 


by applying more muscular force than in cases without two 
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accents (Lipschiitz 1965, 4; Eldar 1994, 77).*8 Ben Asher, 
however, is said to have disagreed with Ben Naftali and read only 
yna (I Chron. 28.11) and ona; (Deut. 6.11) with strong pressure. 
The second example is not mentioned in Hidayat al-Qari’ but has 
the same accents (’azla and geresh). Ben Asher did not read any 
other cases of oma with the same degree of pressure.” Misha’el 
ben ‘Uzzi’el (Lipschiitz ibid.) cites a Masoretic statement that is 
attributed to Ben Asher: ‘because he (Ben Asher) mentioned in 
his Masora saying that in the Bible are four cases with intense 
dagesh.”*° These statements in Kitab al-Khilaf indicate that the 
pronunciation of tav as extra-long in some cases was a feature of 
the reading of Ben Asher and Ben Naftali. 

At the end of the passage from the long version of the 
Hiddya it is stated that in the Tiberian reading there is a 
realization of resh that is not found in any other reading and that 
this ‘has the same status as the tav in the word o’ma according to 
the opinion of Ben Naftali,’ who pronounced the tav of this word 
with ‘a grade in between two grades’ (manzila bayna 


manzilatayn). The author of Hiddyat al-Qari’? applies a 


28 Fy PRT PD TW R Twa On|. IND panda mn ka NN ona nwd dod 
‘Every case of oma with two accents was given dagesh by Ben Naftali, I 
mean he pronounced it with force more than other cases (of the word 
without two accents)’. 


29 swhx gon ONMOX MD TW RD NO X7V {NI x1 ‘He did not pronounce 
other cases with the similar strength’ (Lipschtitz 1965, 4; Eldar 1994, 
77). 

3° Ed. Lipschiitz (1965, 4): ayans 7NIpd>R 7p 78k ONpT AMINA 7! D7 7aNd 
pwst mann nwa. 
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classification based on grades (manazil) to three variant 
articulations of resh. These were non-emphatic advanced uvular 
[rR], emphatic alveolar [r*] and geminate respectively, which can, 
likewise, be correlated with three degrees of muscular pressure. 
The non-emphatic advanced uvular realization of resh is referred 
to in the Hiddya as the ‘light’ (khafif) grade, the geminate resh, 
marked by a dagesh, is the ‘major’ (kabir) grade, and the emphatic 
alveolar is ‘the grade between grades’ (manzila bayna 
manzilatayn) (Khan 1995, 2013c). Unlike the classification of the 
three variants of tav, the classification of three variants of resh is 
presented as two basic grades, with a third variant that is 
between two grades. The term manzila bayna manzilatayn is likely 
to originate in the Mu‘tazilite theological tradition.* It is used in 
Arabic grammatical literature to refer to cases of intermediate 
grammatical status. Al-Jurjani (d. 471/1078), for example, states 
that the Arabic negator laysa has an intermediate position 
(manzila bayna manzilatayn) between the verb kdna and the 
negative particle ma with regard to the extent of its inflection.** 
Misha’el ben ‘Uzzi’el states that the distinctive feature of Ben 
Naftali’s reading of D°na was that he regularly pronounced the tav 
in it with more force when it had two accents than when it lacked 


a secondary accent. The term manzila bayna manzilatayn, 


1 It was one of the principles of Mu‘tazilite doctrine that the term ‘un- 
believer’ could not be applied to a Muslim believer who had committed 
a grave sin. The latter, therefore, could be neither a believer nor an 
unbeliever, but in an intermediate state (manzila bayna manzilatayn); cf. 
Gimaret (2015). 


32 See Baalbakki (2008, 132). 
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therefore, must be referring to a degree of strength that was 
greater than a normal dagesh. In the passage on the tav in the 
Hidaya, the normal dagesh was read as a geminate so the 
intermediate position of Ben Naftali is presumably referring to a 
degree of strength that was greater than normal gemination but 
less than the extra-long pronunciation in the specified cases. The 
practice of pronouncing the dagesh of tav with a strength greater 
than normal gemination was, according to the Hidaya, unique to 
the Tiberian tradition.** 

The passage cited above from the original Arabic versions 
of Hiddyat al-Qari’? underwent an adaptation in the Hebrew 
versions of the work that were produced in medieval Europe, 
such as Horayat ha-Qore (twelfth century) and Sefer Ta‘ame ha- 
Migra (thirteenth century) (Eldar 1994, 16-18). In Horayat ha- 
Qore the passage has the following form:*4 


33 The Masorah Parva to I Chron. 28.11 contains the note: "w37 min ’n 
pnina ‘There are five tavs that have strong dagesh’. It is not clear in which 
words these tavs occur apart from the tav in yma in the 1 Chron. 28.11 
(Dotan 1967, 15). 


34 Fd. Busi (1984, 60): mwatanyinn dan yvenn nwati minipn 32 .vonn apw 
ama pw taw ona bo .pmndn 7ox xan ,patin pnt ody on amw om 
wim. nna pam jAbx onwy ona jawi abs onwy ona py ma ona ,barx 
732 77 pwd Jaw jornan Ox apn nx ptay nx on zw 52 oda On 
sTyban .pnna wut pri pyap nna apt pwd xginw |’prw ,pota pna ni 
wn mano gin idx2 agin ,oyol nw 1a ww an ,popai prina wn xin 
:pnna wand joy ppoww tm oyom mwnnw >xin jaw oxdn on 
apna. 
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Chapter on the tav. In three places tav has a (stronger) 
dagesh than all (other) tavs with dagesh, namely : ->n anwn 
b>iy ‘He made it an eternal heap of ruins’ (Josh. 8.28), -nx} 
vat rma ‘and its houses and its treasuries’ (1 Chron. 
28.11), jian2n Tx xan ‘and these three men’ (Dan. 3.23), 
and all cases of o’na that denote measurement, such as 7) 
AD oONWY ona 79v71 ADR OwY Dna ‘and twenty thousand 
baths of wine, and twenty thousand baths of oil’ (2 Chron. 
2.9) and the like with patah and dagesh. But (cases of) o’n2 
that denote habitation, like 390-52 o'xdn ona ‘and houses 
full of all good things’ (Deut. 6.11), 1n3pATNNI PTAL-NR OID 
onan>x ‘he made his slaves and his cattle flee into the 
houses’ (Exod. 9.20), all have qames and are not given 
strong dagesh (i.e. they have dagesh lene), with the excep- 
tion of rat3n PAa-nxi (1 Chron. 28.11), which, although it 
denotes habitation, it has strong dagesh and qames, because 
it contains a conjunctive accent and main accent, and it is 
as if it is two words. Some add to the ones (i.e. these ex- 
amples) that should be given strong dagesh 53 o-'x9n ON 
‘a1v (Deut. 6.11), because the conjunctive accent and main 


accent are together in the word.’ 

Here a section has been added to the original passage 
referring to the plural form o’ma ‘baths’. This version of the 
passage conveys the sense that there are two types of dagesh, viz. 
dagesh forte and dagesh lene. The three cases of dagesh in the tav 
after games in D9ip-5n anrvn (Josh. 8.28), 11331 1HAa-Nx} (1 Chron. 
28.11) and jinnyn 7>x xan (Dan. 3.23), and some also include 
the dagesh after the games in ‘310-53 orx'2n Ori (Deut. 6.11), are 
equated with the dagesh of ona, i.e. they are interpreted as 
‘normal’ dagesh forte. In all other cases of o’ma the dagesh is dagesh 
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lene. There is no reference here at all to an extra-long grade of 
dagesh. Evidently the author of Horayat ha-Qore was not familiar 
with the version of the Tiberian reading tradition in which the 
extra-long dagesh existed. For this reason, he misunderstood the 
point of the original passage that the dagesh in the tav after qames 
in the specified cases was exceptional in the degree of its strength 
and was not like the normal dagesh forte of words such as o°na3. 
The author of Horayat ha-Qore was also unfamiliar with the 
extended dagesh forte reading, since he alludes to a dagesh lene in 
most cases of o’ma.* 

One may infer from this that extra-long dagesh was a 
phenomenon of the extended dagesh forte reading and was not 
known in the dagesh forte—dagesh lene reading. It would appear 
that only the latter was transmitted to Europe, or at least in the 
circles where the European recensions of Hiddyat al-Qari’? were 
produced. If this is the case, then the reference to the Masoretes 


Ben Asher and Ben Naftali having extra-long dagesh in their 


°° The passage has the same adapted form also in Sefer Ta‘ame ha-Migqra. 
Eldar (1984, 28) used this adapted version of the passage on the tav in 
his interpretation of the original Arabic version of Hidayat al-Qari’ and 
this, therefore, led him to misinterpret the original. According to Eldar 
the al-dagesh al-kabir ‘major dagesh’ of tav was not a fully geminated tav, 
but only a half-geminated one [t']. The fully geminated tav [tt] is found 
in the word ona. This argument is based on the assumption that the 
passage is excluding consideration of dagesh forte used to express 
gemination. In the passage on the grades of resh, however, the ‘major’ 
(kabir) grade of the letter is said to be geminate resh with dagesh, as in 
dmxin (1 Sam. 10.24). This is evidence that the classification of the 
grades of strength of tav includes the full range of the realization of tav. 
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reading of tav in specific words would imply that their reading 
was of the extended dagesh forte type. 

Another section of Hidayat al-Qari’? that could be 
interpreted as evidence for the extended dagesh forte reading is 
one that concerns the reading of word-initial n52731 letters with 
dagesh after a preceding word with a conjunctive accent in 
contexts where a fricative reading may be expected.*° Most of the 
constructions in this section contain word-initial n52732 
consonants with what is normally interpreted as dagesh lene. The 
section, however, also includes word-initial n53732 consonants in 
dehiq constructions. There is no doubt that the dagesh of dehiq 
constructions was dagesh forte (§1.2.8.1.2.). It appears that 
Hidayat al-Qari’ considered these to have the same type of nj3733 
stop as the other constructions, which would imply that the 
word-initial n52731 in the other constructions would have been 
pronounced with dagesh forte. 

The extended dagesh forte reading arose by giving the 
dagesh sign its full value in all contexts. One motivation for this 
was an attempt to make a maximally clear distinction between 
fricative and plosive forms of the nasdtia letters. Another 
motivation for strengthening the pronunciation of the dagesh in 
this way was to mark a clear separation between syllables. This 
enhanced accuracy of reading words with n52732 consonants was 
achieved without deviating from the standard Tiberian notation 


system. 


© Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.1.7; short version, 
edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.S.2.0. 
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Without doubt, there was a distinction historically between 
geminate and non-geminate n2731 stops (i.e. between dagesh 
forte and dagesh lene). This is seen, for example, in pre-Masoretic 
Greek and Latin transcriptions such as the Greek transcriptions 
of the second column of Origen’s Hexapla and the Latin 


transcriptions of Jerome: 


Boxp = Pa, epdop = ATTN, vs. OabBep = TAT, caddy = 
opty (Bronno 1943, 357, 383) 


iegdal = Say (Sperber 1937, 158), marphe = x57 
(Sperber 1937, 192), baddim = oa (Sperber 1937, 211), 
thephphol = 54n (Sperber 1937, 159) 


The evidence we have of the extended dagesh forte reading 
is datable to the tenth and early eleventh centuries in the use of 
the shadda in a certain group of the Karaite transcriptions and in 
Hidayat al-Qari’. This can be interpreted as reflecting the fact that 
it was in the late Masoretic period that the extended dagesh forte 
reading began to be used by some readers. Since the orthoepic 
work Hiddayat al-Qari? seems to be assuming that the extended 
system is the correct Tiberian reading, it can be hypothesized that 
the extended system was regarded as the preferred system among 
the surviving teachers of the Tiberian reading at that period. In- 
deed, we have argued above that the sources can be interpreted 
as indicating that this was a feature of the reading of Ben Asher 
and Ben Naftali, who belonged to the last generation of Tiberian 


Masoretes. 
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As the Karaite transcriptions suggest, the extended dagesh 
forte reading appears to have existed alongside the more con- 
servative dagesh forte—dagesh lene reading. Fragments of anony- 
mous Masoretic treatises datable to the tenth or eleventh centu- 
ries reflect this variation. In one such treatise (ed. Allony and 
Yeivin 1985, 101), there is a reference to a distinction between 
‘heavy dagesh’ (dagesh thaqil) and ‘light dagesh’ (dagesh khafif) 
that corresponds to the normally accepted distinction between 
dagesh forte and dagesh lene. In another treatise, on the other 
hand, cases that are traditionally regarded as dagesh lene are re- 
ferred to by the Arabic term for gemination tashdid (II Firkovitch 
Evr.-Arab II 365, fols. 6r, 211). 

The orthoepic development of the orally transmitted Tibe- 
rian reading tradition appears not to have been known outside of 
Palestine and in the later Middle Ages it fell into complete obliv- 
ion. This lack of knowledge of the latest stages of the Tiberian 
reading arose because the tradition was disseminated outside Pal- 
estine and to later generations only in the form of the written 
vocalization. The vocalization in its standard form did not reflect 
these orthoepic developments. There is, therefore, a scholarly 
amnesia with regard to the final form of the Tiberian reading 
tradition, which can only be reconstructed in sources such as the 
Karaite transcriptions and the original Arabic versions of the or- 
thoepic treatise Hiddyat al-Qari’. 

This extended dagesh forte reading is likely to have been the 
stimulus for the use of dagesh forte on other consonants at the 
onset of syllables to mark clear syllable division in forms such as 


the verb apy ‘he supplants’ (Jer. 9.3), which is attributed to Ben 
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Naftali in Kitab al-Khilaf (ed. Lipschiitz 1965, 35), and the ex- 
tended use of dagesh in non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts (see 
81.3.3. below). 


I.3.1.12. Dagesh in the Word 0°na 


According to the passage on the tav in Hiddyat al-Qari’ that was 
discussed in the previous section, the dagesh in the word o’na was 
pronounced in two ways. When the word had a secondary accent, 
it was pronounced extra-long, with the third grade of muscular 
force, greater than cases of 0’ma without a secondary accent. Ben 
Naftali pronounced all cases of the word with a secondary accent 
in this way, whereas Ben Asher read it as extra-long only in one 
(or according to the Kitab al-Khilaf two) specific verse(s). The tav 
of the word was pronounced as a ‘normal’ dagesh (second grade 
tav) when the word did not have a secondary accent and also, in 
the case of the reading of Ben Asher, in cases where it had a 
secondary accent outside of the one (or two) specific verse(s). As 
discussed, the term ‘normal’ dagesh in this passage referred to a 
‘normal’ geminate dagesh forte, since Hiddyat al-Qari’ is des- 
cribing an extended dagesh forte type of reading. 

The extra-long duration of the dagesh is possibly the result 
of a prosodic epenthesis between stress prominences. When there 
was a secondary accent in the word, the tav was given an added 
duration to ensure a clearer separation between the stresses for 
the sake of rendering the reading eurhythmic to a maximal 
extent. The same applies to the other two words in which, 
according to Hidayat al-Qari’, the tav was pronounced extra-long, 


viz. These are nANW b?ip->n anv ‘He made it an eternal heap of 
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<TD 


3.23). In both cases the tav occurs in between two stress promi- 
nences that are close to each other. In d9iy->m anv one could 
assume that the word ~>n had a secondary stress, although it is 
not marked by an accent or a ga‘ya. The word has a short /e/ 
vowel, without inherent length (cf. ibn, like 14, i35), so it would 
be expected to be segol if not lengthened by some kind of stress 
(see §1.2.11.). 

In the group of Karaite transcriptions that reflect an ex- 
tended dagesh forte reading a shadda sign is marked on the ta 
representing the Hebrew tav in all cases, e.g. 


_slJ (BL Or 2550 fol. 18v, 5 | L [BHS]: "naa Zeph. 2.7 ‘in 
the houses of’). 


In the group of Karaite transcriptions that reflect a dagesh 
forte—dagesh lene reading, however, a shadda is not marked on 
the ta, indicating that in this type of reading the word was read 


as a non-geminated stop, e.g. 


rile (BL Or 2544, fol. 189r, 13 | L [BHS]: oman Exod. 
9.20 ‘the houses’) 

plies (BL Or 2544, fol. 159r, 8 | L [BHS]: ornaaryn 
Exod. 8.9 ‘from the houses’) 


_sl (BL Or 2544, fol. 181v, 4 | L [BHS]: *p3 Exod. 8.17 ‘the 


houses’) 
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esl (BL Or 2549, fol. 40v, 8 | L [BHS]: b7°nI Jer. 6.12 


‘their houses’) 


L-Glesy (BL Or 2544, fol. 158r, 13 | L [BHS]: qnani Exod. 


8.5 ‘and from your houses’) 

Also where there is a secondary accent in the word, the 
transcriptions of this group do not mark a shadda sign, reflecting 
a pronunciation with an ungeminated tav. This applies even to 1 
Chron. 28.11, which is the form in which, according to the 
Masoretic treatises, both Ben Asher and Ben Naftali read the tav 


as extra-long: 


L-GLsy (BL Or 2544, fol. 158v, 10 | L [BHS]: sham Exod. 


8.7 ‘and from your houses’) 


oily (BL Or 2442, fol. 213v, 13 | L [BHS]: ois Deut. 6.11 


‘and houses’) 


mee (BL Or 2556, fol. 122r, 7 | L [BHS]: rma 1 Chron. 28.11 
‘its houses’) 


We have seen that the author of Horayat ha-Qore in 
medieval Europe states that the tav of the word has dagesh lene, 
except in ati} rma-ny} (1 Chron. 28.11) and ‘310-53 oxdn orn 
(Deut. 6.11). 

Hayyuj, writing in Spain at the end of the tenth century, 


considered that the tav in all instances of n’ma was pronounced 
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as an ungeminated stop. This is implied by the following passage 
from his Kitab al-’Af‘al Dhawat Hurif al-Lin:*’ 

‘As for the “light” (type of no2732), this is like xqa MwWxIa 

ore ‘in the beginning God created’ (Gen. 1:1) ... and like 

tay-52 "nai 7H ixXymi ‘and they shall fill your houses and 

the houses of your servants’ (Exod. 10.6).*8 

Yequti’el ha-Naqdan, who was active in medieval Ashkenaz 
in the second half of the thirteenth century, writes in his work 
‘En ha-Qore that the tav in the word o’ma should be read with 
dagesh lene following Hayyij:°° 


‘I have found that Rabbi Yehudah Hayyij, of blessed 
oma and the like. .... Be careful not to pronounce the 
dagesh strongly.’ 


7 Ed. Jastrow (1897, 12-13): 1xdmi dies... ODN NIA MW TA isd Gs) Lald 
Tray 52 -nn PAI. 

38 The plosive pronunciation of the tav after long games was regarded 
as anomalous by Hayyij and he is quoted by Ibn Ezra in his Sefer Sahot 
(ed. del Valle Rodriguez 1977, 1:289) to the effect that the games occurs 
to differentiate the word in meaning from o’na ‘baths’ (measure of 
capacity); cf. Charlap (1999, 121-22). The source of such a statement 
about the differentiating function of the games cannot be identified in 
the extant corpus of Hayyiij’s writings. It may be based on Ibn Ezra’s 
misinterpreation of the passage concerning the n52731 consonants and 
ona in Kitab al--Af‘al Dhawat Hurif al-Lin (ed. Jastrow 1897, 12-13) 
(José Martinez Delgado, personal communication). 

°° Ed. Gumpertz (1958, 46): "am ona Aa Ot arn ATI 9 TARwW cnRYA 
pina yvenn nx wath xdw 75 dawn... onina op wat ona wv”. 
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The reading traditions of the Jewish communities in 
Arabic-speaking countries in modern times preserved the 
gemination of dagesh forte according to the distribution of the 
dagesh forte—dagesh lene system of reading. There is no trace of 
an extended dagesh forte type of reading. Nor is there any trace 
of an extra-long gemination of tav. The plural form o’na is 
regularly read with dagesh lene, e.g. Yemen: bavo:t"e:xém (02°"n22 
‘in your houses’ Isa. 3.14) (Morag 1963, 38; Ya’akov 2015, 72 
n.134). This applied even to cases where the word has a 
secondary accent. 

It appears, therefore, that the extended dagesh forte reading, 
which included the reading of the tav of ona as geminate and as 
extra-long in some cases where it had two accents, fell into obliv- 


ion in Jewish communities outside of medieval Palestine. 


I.3.1.13. Loss of Gemination 


Gemination has been lost in the Tiberian tradition in the follow- 


ing circumstances. 


1.3.1.13.1. | Guttural Consonants 


Guttural consonants, and frequently also resh, lost their gemina- 
tion in the pre-Masoretic period due to their weakness. In such 
cases the preceding vowel was lengthened by way of compensa- 


tion: 
ota [ho:?0:'da:0m] ‘the man’ < *ha”adam 
pon [ho:'feres*] ‘the tree’ < *ha“es 


winn [ha:'ho:def] ‘the month’ < *hahhodes 
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xian [ha:'hu:] ‘that’? < *hahhi 


wnnn [ho:'Re:mef] ‘the creeping creature’ < *harremes 


1.3.1.13.2. Weak Consonants with Shewa 


Gemination is occasionally lost in a consonant that has vocalic 
shewa. This applies in particular to sibilants, sonorants (yod, 
lamed, mem, nun) and gof, which are weak consonants. The loss 
of gemination in such cases has two causes, viz. the articulatory 
weakness of the consonants and the prosodic weakness of the syl- 
lable of the shewa (81.2.5.2.). There is some variation across the 
manuscripts with regard to the loss of gemination in such forms. 
In some cases, there is no compensatory lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel, and the consonant that loses the gemination is syl- 


labified as the coda of the preceding syllable, e.g. 
L: oabwn ‘the frames’ (1 Kings 7.28 < oa 2wn) 
L: oa ‘the Levites’ (Exod. 6.25, etc. < 017) 
L: nat ‘and he spoke (Gen. 8.15, etc. < 737") 


In some cases, the preceding vowel is lengthened, generally 
indicated by a ga‘ya, and the consonant that has lost the gemina- 
tion is read with vocalic shewa. This applies most commonly to a 
mem after the definite article (81.2.5.8.1.) and a sequence of two 
identical consonants (81.2.5.8.3.): 


L:  atnn ‘the one speaking’ (Gen. 45.12, etc. < 1at|n ‘the one 
speaking’) 


L:  i99pa ‘when he cursed’ (A: 1273, 2 Sam. 16.7 < 15973) 
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I.3.1.13.3. Loss of Gemination when Adjacent to another 


Geminated Consonant 


Dotan (1983) has shown that in L a dagesh marking gemination 
is sometimes omitted in a consonant with a full vowel when it is 
immediately followed by another geminated consonant. The 
omission of dagesh in this context is too systematic to be regarded 
as simply a scribal error, but rather it must be considered to re- 
flect a phenomenon of the reading tradition. It is attested most 
commonly in weak consonants of the type that tend to omit 
dagesh when they are pronounced with shewa, i.e. sibilants, son- 
orants and gof. The majority of examples occur after the inter- 
rogative “nn, the preposition 3, the definite article or the vav 
consecutive. In many cases the dagesh is printed in BHS, although 


it does not appear in the manuscript L, e.g. 
warn ‘What is the burden’ (Jer. 23.33) < xwarnn 
wn ‘from the Almighty’ (BHS "twa, Isa. 13.6) < "wn 
yn ‘the monument’ (BHS 7rxa, 2 Kings 23.17) < pra 


naenam ‘and the covering’ (BHS Aae~Am, Isa. 28.20) < 
n2eN 


oyawn ‘the ears of corn’ (Gen. 41.24, BHS mistranscribes 
the first vowel as a games due to erroneously interpreting a 
fleck on the parchment as the lower dot of a games: n*)awi; 
cf. B oyawa) 


ony ‘and he fought’ (BHS ond", Jud. 11.20) < ond 
my ‘Uzziah’ (2 Kings 15.30) < my 


x’ ‘nations’ (Aramaic, Dan. 3.7) < *A8 
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This kind of omission of dagesh occurs in the onset of un- 
stressed syllables and the following geminated consonant typi- 
cally, though not invariably, forms the onset of a stressed sylla- 
ble. The consonant that has lost the gemination is, therefore, gen- 
erally prosodically weaker. The condition that the omission of 
the gemination occurs adjacent to other gemination could reflect 
a rhythmic phenomenon, whereby the clash of two strengthened, 


and so prosodically prominent, consonants is avoided. 


I.3.1.14. Erroneous Printing of Dagesh in BHS 


Golinets (2013), in an important study of the manuscript L, has 
drawn attention to a number of errors in the diplomatic edition 
of L that is printed in BHS and its derivative digital editions in 
the reading of vocalization signs. This is due to various reasons, 
including confusion of natural specks on the parchment for pen 
marks, the concealment of vocalization signs by the strokes of 
letters and the overwriting or erasure of vocalization signs by a 
later hand. 

Many of the errors in reading relate to the dagesh sign. Sev- 
eral dagesh signs that appear in unusual places in various words 
in BHS and are not found in other manuscripts have been demon- 
strated by Golinets (2013, 250-51) to be specks on the parchment 


of L. These include the following cases:*° 


“© There are a few additional places where the printed version of BHS is 
correct, but some of the digital versions and BHQ have an erroneously 
marked dagesh; see Golinets (2013, 250-251) for details. 
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L BHS 
Gen. 26.1 zamaK TIAN ‘Abimelech’ 
Gen. 34.28 on Daan ‘their asses’ 
Gen. 39.19 nwp mwy ‘he has done’ 
Deut.12.9 onsxax DNRa-ND ‘you have not come’ 
Jud.14.2 9 anix-anp Sanixainp ‘take her for me’ 
Jud.19.5 nan ‘nD ‘insult of me’ 
Cant.6.8  niagn nian ‘queens’ 
1.3.2. RAFE 


The rafe sign is a horizontal line written over a letter. As with 
several other Masoretic terms, it appears to be an Aramaic parti- 
ciple in origin 75>. In Judaeo-Arabic Masoretic treatises it is 
sometimes Arabicized as an Arabic participle, e.g. the anonymous 
treatise preserved in the Genizah CUL T-S NS 157.52: max5 
rafiyya, pl. ‘9x1 rawdft. 

The main use of the sign is to mark n52732 consonants as 
fricative. It is not, however, marked consistently in manuscripts. 
The marking of the sign was not standardized in the Tiberian 
tradition to the same extent as the marking of dagesh and it differs 
from one manuscript to another. Some of the model Tiberian 
manuscripts mark it more frequently than others. Rafe signs are, 
for example, more abundant in C and S than in L and A. It is 
marked only rarely in B. If two letters together both require rafe, 
the sign is generally only marked once over the space between 


them. 
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Rafe is not represented in most printed editions, including 
BHS and BHQ, which are based on L.*! 

The inconsistent marking of rafe on fricative nd3731 conso- 
nants in L can be seen in the two sample verses below: 
L: Gen. 30.1-2 

“37 APY’ VND ADNAN 8M IM? AT 8272 IC NIM 

DVS ANN WNA ONT APM? AS IMM P2aN AH PN-oN) O43 + 

TOI FAN YI W "IR 


When Rachel saw that she bore Jacob no children, she 
envied her sister; and she said to Jacob, “Give me children, 
or I shall die!”Jacob's anger was kindled against Rachel, 
and he said, “Am I in the place of God, who has withheld 


from you the fruit of the womb?” 

In most manuscripts, the rafe sign is generally, but not 
always, marked also on non-consonantal he and °alef, e.g. 4391 
‘queen’, 8a ‘he came.’ A few manuscripts, especially C and S, of- 
ten mark a rafe on the alef in 5&7” ‘Israel’, possibly reflecting its 
elision in this frequently occurring word. 

The rafe sign is used sporadically on other letters in the 
manuscripts.** This is found mainly in contexts in which dagesh 
would be expected according to normal morphological patterns 


and prosodic processes, e.g. 
Weak letters that have lost dagesh when pointed with shewa: 


A: Wp" ‘and they inquired’ (Jud. 6.29) 


“ Rafe signs are marked in Ginsburg’s Massoretico-Critical Text of the 
Hebrew Bible (1894). 
” Veivin (1980, 286-7), Blapp (2017, 17-19). 
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A: — 3n5w ‘send’ (Psa. 74.7) 


Omission of dagesh in word-initial position where it would nor- 


mally occur according to the rules of dehiq (81.2.8.1.2.): 


A: am ‘a meditation for me’ (Psa. 119.99) 


After an accent in words where gemination would normally oc- 


cur: 


A: 789 ‘why’ (Job 7.20) 


The rafe sign is sometimes marked in contexts that closely resem- 
ble contexts where dagesh would be expected, e.g. on a prefix of 
a verbal form that is preceded by vav with shewa to distinguish it 


clearly from a geminated prefix of a wayyiqtol form: 
A: — yaw ‘and will listen’ (Isa. 42.23) 


A: 8&2) ‘that he may come’ (1 Sam. 4.3) 


After a prefixed preposition with shewa to distinguish the con- 
struction from constructions with a preposition combined with a 


definite article: 


C:  abyaa ‘on he the hill of (1 Sam. 9.11) 


On the nun of first person and third person feminine verbal suf- 


fixes to distinguish them from verbal suffixes with geminate nun: 
A: 378 ‘redeem me’ (Psa. 119.134) 
A:  innw ‘you have made me’ (Job 7.20) 


L: aryn ‘they will tingle’ (1 Sam. 3.11) 
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Hidayat al-Qari’ uses the term rafe for an ungeminated consonant 


in such contexts, e.g. 


When a rafe (letter) follows it, it has segol, as in 77) AN 
(L: “2 nn, A: "Po na Jer. 11.15 ‘what has my be- 


loved?’).** 


The letters with rafe in the contexts just described typically 
belong the set of weak sonorant letters 1, n, 5. Rafe is sometimes 
marked on these letters in the manuscripts, no doubt by a process 
of analogical extension, when they are ungeminated in other con- 


texts, where there is no risk of confusion with geminated letters, 
e.g. 

C: 3153 ‘he has granted us’ (Isa. 63.7) 

C: inn ‘its leavening’ (Hos. 7.4) 

S: apt? ‘wizard’ (Lev. 20.27) 

S:  aAPiw) ‘and into a byword’ (Deut. 28.37). 


In some manuscripts, rafe is occasionally marked on vav to 
indicate its consonantal value. This is found before 1 expressing 


[u:] and also in other contexts (81.1.6.), e.g.% 
C: awn ‘and you make equal’ (Isa. 46.5) 


L: ‘71 ‘and let it be’ (Psa. 90.17) 


‘8 Long version, edition in vol. 2 of this book, §II.L.3.2.2.: 759 Ayan xm 
TTD AND pa Uda INI. 


“ Yeivin (1980, 286-87). 
*° Yeivin (1980, 286). 
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1.3.3. DAGESH AND RAFE IN MANUSCRIPTS WITH NON- 
STANDARD TIBERIAN VOCALIZATION 


There is a considerable degree of variation in the use of the dagesh 
sign in manuscripts with Non-Standard Tiberian vocalization, but 
there is a clear tendency in many manuscripts for the sign to be 
used more frequently than in the standard Tiberian vocalization. 
Concomitantly there is also a wider use of the rafe sign. 

The distribution of dagesh and rafe in Codex Reuchlinianus, 
the best known biblical manuscript with this system of vocaliza- 
tion, has been studied by Morag (1959). The use of dagesh and 
rafe in numerous other manuscripts of this type written in Eu- 
rope, both biblical and non-biblical, has been described by Eldar 
(1978, 125-43). He shows that many of the manuscripts follow a 
basic principle of marking of dagesh similar to that of Codex 
Reuchlinianus, although there is a considerable amount of diver- 
sity in points of detail. Yeivin (1986) has described the distribu- 
tion of dagesh in Vatican Urbinati 2, which was also written in 
Europe and exhibits a somewhat different distribution from the 
aforementioned manuscripts. The investigation by Blapp (2017, 
2018) of Genizah fragments with Non-Standard Tiberian vocali- 
zation of a predominantly eastern origin from an earlier period 
(tenth-thirteenth centuries) has revealed a basic distribution sim- 
ilar to Codex Reuchlinianus and the material surveyed by Eldar, 
although each fragment exhibits some variant features. 

In the Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts, the rules of the 
marking of dagesh and rafe on the no2732 letters in the Standard 


Tiberian system are, in principle, applied to all letters, except the 
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pharyngeals (n, »), 1 and those that function as both matres lec- 
tionis and consonants (° ,1 ,n ,&). The dagesh sign, therefore, is 
marked on the majority of letters at the beginning of a word and 


within a word after a silent shewa. 

Genizah manuscripts 
opty (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2018, 138 | L [BHS]: opty napin 
Prov. 29.27 ‘abomination of the righteous’) 
1p (T-S A13.35, Blapp 2018, 139 | L [BHS]: 1392-52 Psa. 
75.11 ‘all the horns of’) 
sionn (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2018, 141 | L [BHS]: sion Prov. 
28.27 ‘lack’) 
npn (T-S A12.1, Blapp 2018, 141 | L [BHS]: hpdn Ruth 4.3 
‘portion of’) 

European manuscripts 
7801 (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 217 | L [BHS]: 
350/n Isa. 10.19 ‘number’) 
AS>AM (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 225 | L [BHS]: 
nayan Jer. 18.9 ‘kingdom’) 
’a12 (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 217 | L [BHS]: 
‘ana Isa. 5.3 ‘my vineyard’) 
063 (Codex Reuchlinianus, Morag 1959, 217 | L [BHS]: 003 
Isa. 10.18 ‘sick’) 


Another aspect of the extension of dagesh in the Non-Stand- 


ard Tiberian system is the use in some manuscripts of dagesh on 
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word-initial n52732 consonants after a preceding word with a fi- 
nal vowel and conjunctive accent, where a fricative form of the 
letter would be expected in Standard Tiberian. In these manu- 
scripts, dagesh is used also on other consonants in this context. 
Examples: 


Paina wax’ (Vatican Urbinati 2, Yeivin 1986, 495 | L 
[BHS]: 7a7ig-5> Tax’ Jud. 5.31 ‘may all your enemies per- 
ish’) 

3942 2 (Vatican Urbinati 2, Yeivin 1986, 495 | L [BHS]: °3 
193] Jud. 20.36 ‘that they were defeated’) 


According to Morag (1959, 226-28), the dagesh sign at the 
beginning of a word and after silent shewa in this system of vo- 
calization did not have a phonetic realization of gemination but 
only had the function of indicating a syllable boundary. Eldar 
(1978, 125-43) likewise takes the view that this dagesh did not 
have a phonetic realization but rather was a ‘separative dagesh’. 

Yeivin (1983, 1986) agrees with Morag and Eldar that the 
function of the dagesh in the Non-standard Tiberian manuscripts 
was to express the division of syllables. He argues, however, that 
it was not simply an abstract sign but rather had the phonetic 
value of a dagesh forte. This would explain why it is not marked 
on consonants that do not in principle take dagesh forte, in 
particular the pharyngeal consonants. 

I should like to argue that the distribution of the dagesh in 
manuscripts with Non-Standard Tiberian vocalization reflects a 
type of reading that arose by an analogical extension of the 
extended dagesh forte reading (§1.3.1.11.3.). The analogical 


process involved extending the gemination marking strengthened 
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syllable onsets from n52731 consonants to all consonants in 
syllable onsets that could be geminated. Since gemination was a 
potential feature also of a range of other consonants, this distri- 
bution of gemination of the n52732 consonants in the extended 
dagesh forte reading was extended further to include these other 
consonants. This took place by a process of regularization, which 
resulted in a more consistent distribution of the orthoepic use of 


dagesh to mark clear syllable divisions, e.g. 


Extended dagesh forte Non-Standard Tiberian 
reading Tiberian reading 
7awn — [ttif.'bbo:oR] avn [tt "if.'bbo:or] 
nawn — [tt*if.'mozor] sawn —[ttif.'mmozor] 
shwi — [nif.'mozor] AW! [nniJ.'mmo:or] 


The incipient extension of dagesh to strengthen the onsets 
of syllables is found in forms such as i7-}n ‘and he gave him’ (L, 
Gen. 24.36) and forms attributed to Ben Naftali such as 712"72 ‘the 
son of Nun’ and apy ‘he supplants’ (Jer. 9.3). 

The orthoepic marking of dagesh on the second of two iden- 
tical letters across word-boundaries, such as 713-73, and on a letter 
after a vowelless guttural, such as 11, is found also in some 


manuscripts with Palestinian pronunciation (Fassberg 1987), e.g. 
[7a]5-[5]y (T-S A43.1, Revell 1970a, 76 | L [BHS]: ya>-bv 
Isa. 57.11 ‘on your heart’) 
[Apty]A [o]phjA[n]jA (Bod. Heb. e 30 ff. 48-49, Revell 
1970a, 76 | L [BHS]: nptyA opinin Isa. 46.12 ‘who are far 


from righteousness’) 
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[12]¥[n2] (Bod. Heb. e 30 ff. 48-49, Revell 1970a, 77 | L 
[BHS]: 12Wm; Isa. 5.28 ‘they seemed’ 


[P]a[v]A (Bod. Heb. e 30 ff. 48-49, Revell 1970a, 77 | L 
[BHS]: pavn Isa. 7.11 ‘let it be deep’) 


The use of the rafe sign is likewise extended in some Pales- 
tinian manuscripts analogously to its extension in Non-Standard 
Tiberian manuscripts. It is found in particular on consonants 
following het and ‘ayin that do not close a syllable, thus con- 
trasting with dagesh that marks syllable closure after these con- 


sonants as we have just seen, e.g. 

aya (T-S A43.1, Revell 1970a, 77 | L [BHS]: jiavs Exod. 

28.34 ‘bell’) 

[A]W[N]x& (T-S A43.1, Revell 1970a, 77 | L [BHS]: nwnx Isa. 

62.1 ‘I will not keep silent’) 

In some Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts, dagesh is 
added to a letter after a vowel, where a dagesh is lacking in the 
standard Tiberian tradition. This is found predominantly on the 
weak letters 5, n, 1, 7 and the sibilants in word-medial or word- 
final position, e.g. 

7Hixdn (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2018, 144 | L [BHS]: pnizda 

Psa. 68.25 ‘your processions’) 

pny (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2018, 144 | L [BHS]: pn Psa. 

68.22 ‘he will shatter’) 

‘3p (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2018, 144 | L [BHS]: *1p Psa. 70.6 


‘poor’) 
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swpain (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2018, 144 | L [BHS]: 7wpan Psa. 
70.5 ‘those who seek you’) 


wx (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2018, 144 | L [BHS]: wx Psa. 
68.23 ‘I will bring back’) 


517 (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2018, 144 | L [BHS]: S17 Psa. 70.5 
‘he is great’) 


52 (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2018, 144 | L [BHS]: -52 Psa. 69.20 
‘all of?) 


pa (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2018, 144 | L [BHS]: 074 Psa. 68.24 
‘in blood’) 


These letters exhibit features of weakness in the standard 
Tiberian tradition, such as the loss of dagesh when they have 
shewa (81.2.5.2.). It is likely, therefore, that the dagesh that is 
added to them in these contexts after open syllables was primar- 
ily intended as an orthoepic measure to guard against their weak 
articulation and to ensure that they were pronounced distinctly. 

Another consonant that is sometimes marked with dagesh 


after a vowel in such manuscripts is tet, e.g. 


*3055mi (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2018, 144 | L [BHS]: 395m Psa. 
71.2 ‘and you rescue me’) 


The manuscript T-S A13.20, where Blapp has identified 
many examples of this feature, also exhibits the marking of 
dagesh on word-initial consonants that do not usually take word- 
initial dagesh in Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts, such as het, 
vay and yod: 
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on (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2018, 143 | L [BHS]: on 1597 Psa. 
69.29 ‘of the living’) 


yi (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2018, 143 | L [BHS]: pqx1 ow Psa. 
69.35 ‘and earth’) 


Ww (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2017, 163 | L [BHS]: w Psa. 70.3 
‘let them be put to shame’) 


There are numerous Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts 
with the extended use of dagesh in the Genizah, which are datable 
to the Masoretic period or shortly after, i.e. tenth-thirteenth 
centuries (Diez Macho 1963; Blapp 2017, 2018). Arrant (2020) 
has shown that many of these manuscripts were written in a 
monumental format with three columns similar to the model 
Tiberian manuscripts. This suggests that the marking of dagesh in 
such manuscripts reflected a living reading tradition in the 
Middle East at the time when such manuscripts were written.” 

Manuscripts with Non-Standard Tiberian extended dagesh 
were widely distributed in medieval Ashkenaz. Yequti’el ha- 
Naqdan, who was writing in medieval Ashkenaz in the second 
half of the thirteenth century, is aware of the existence of such 
manuscripts. He and readers in his community, however, thought 
that the dagesh was a dagesh lene and so, understandably, the 
dagesh had no phonetic realization in consonants that did not 


*© Some medieval Arabic sources report marginal cases of tashdid (i.e. 
gemination) of consonants at the beginning of syllables in the recitation 
of the Quran, e.g. 64; yakhttifu ‘it takes away’ (Q 2.20) (ed. 
Bergstrasser, 1934, 3). This would, presumably, reflect a similar 


orthoepic measure to ensure clear syllable division. 
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belong to the n59731 group. This is expressed in the following 
passage from his ‘En ha-Qore (ed. Yarqoni 1985, 105): 


‘Now you should understand that the letters n529732 with 
dagesh are heard in all words (marked with them). Their 
being pronounced with dagesh or rafe is known in the 
language and fixed in the mouth, in the place of 
articulation, whether it be dagesh forte or dagesh lene. But 
as for the letters wpxoinvdn, the dagesh lene is not heard in 
them in most places ... most people of our land do not 
know how to pronounce the dagesh lene that occurs in these 


letters.’*” 


Yequti’el then gives a number of examples of dagesh lene in 
the letters wpyoinv>n both after guttural letters, e.g. aAbya, and 
after non-guttural letters, e.g. iypai (Yarqoni 1985, 107). 
Although the tradition of marking this dagesh continued in 
medieval Ashkenaz, Yequti’el’s remarks indicate that the reading 
of the dagesh as dagesh forte had largely fallen into oblivion. He 
qualifies his remarks with the phrase ‘in most places ... most 
people of our land’, which may indicate that he was aware of 
some vestiges of the type of pronunciation that was originally 
reflected by the extended dagesh of the Non-Standard Tiberian 
vocalization. Indeed a statement by David Qimhi, writing in 


southern France at roughly the same period as Yequti’el, could 


4 nwha ra ovan owien wata nda 523 pyawi nAatia nymix 27> yan any 
Wpxdiadsii Sax pn wa Rinw pa dp wat giaw pa Tan RNINA 7D. pipm 
WITT ns nwa wed avI8 WX aM... minpA ana ona ynwi xd opr wath 
mdxn npma xan pn. 
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be interpreted as indicating that there were still memories of this 


original pronunciation. In his Mikhlol he states: 


‘Whenever mobile shewa is followed by one of the letters 
na27aa, the letter from the na2732 (letters) is soft ... The 
same applies to the other letters with regard to their 
strength and lightness, for example in na? ‘why’ the 
reading of the lamed is strong and in nn ‘and why?’ the 
reading of the lamed is light because of the mobile shewa 
in it. In wexa->xw Dixw ‘the man questioned us carefully’ 
(Gen. 43.7) the reading of the shin is strong; in 1) 5xwi ‘and 
he shall ask for him’ (Num. 27.21) the reading of the shin 
is light. In 7739 1953 ‘(why) has your countenance fallen?’ 
(Gen. 4.6) the reading of the nun is strong; in wp aN 
tiv ‘they will fall and not rise again’ (Amos 8.14) the read- 
ing of the nun is light. Likewise, the other letters (are read) 
in this way, except for yod, which is always light unless it 
has dagesh.’*8 


In this passage, Qimhi refers to strong and weak variants of 
consonants. He states that this variation is found not only in the 
consonants n527312, but also in other consonants. The distribution 
of the variation in the other consonants is the same as is found 
with the n52732 consonants, i.e. the weak variant occurs after a 


vowel. This appears, therefore, to be an allusion to the type of 


48 Ed. Rittenberg (1862, 140a): n”pD 7732 NyMNA nnx 7 Tino yI NW 5D 
omdp pl onpin pl NPNINA NW] D1... 7590 0782 77290 RIN AW XA NINA 
Joy WR yan RW INN ADP Wad AER Ap AND apn Wndn nxvp 7a? wd 
nxnp Pip |i zop yown nenap > ORwi apn yewn AR Tp wT RW ORW 
ont TTA oy npmixa Rw 7219p pan ARP Ty wp? Xd1|N APN yan 
witn ox ond adipd nop xeaw 7/pn. 
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pronunciation that is reflected by the extended dagesh of Non- 
Standard Tiberian vocalization, although Qimhi does not refer to 
the marking of the dagesh sign on the strong variant of the 
consonants outside the nd3731 group. His remark at the end of 
the passage that yod does not have strong and weak variants in 
the same way as the other consonants ‘unless it has dagesh’ can 
also be correlated to the type of pronunciation reflected by Non- 
Standard Tiberian vocalization. In manuscripts exhibiting this 
type of vocalization yod often lacks dagesh in word-initial or post- 
consonant position and takes dagesh only where this occurs in the 
standard Tiberian vocalization.** In this passage, therefore, we 
may have evidence that features of the extended dagesh type of 
Non-Standard Tiberian pronunciation survived in Ashkenaz and 
were applied to biblical manuscripts with standard Tiberian 
vocalization. It should be noted, however, that Qimhi makes a 
distinction between dagesh lene (5p w37) and dagesh forte (p1n w37) 
in the n52733 consonants and does not identify the fortition of the 
other consonants in word-initial position with the gemination of 
dagesh forte. 

As alluded to by Yequti’el ha-Naqdan, the type of 
pronunciation that made a distinction in pronunciation between 
consonants outside the n52731 group after a vowelless consonant 
or word-initial position was not widely followed in medieval 
Ashkenaz. Yequti’el describes a reading tradition in which there 
was a general tendency to weaken dagesh forte, especially when 
the letter had shewa (Yargoni 1985, 113). There is evidence from 


*° Cf. Morag’s (1959, 220) description of the distribution of dagesh in 
Codex Reuchlinianus. 
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transcriptions of Hebrew into Latin script in medieval France that 
letters with dagesh forte, according to the standard Tiberian 
vocalization, were not pronounced geminated (Gumpertz 1953, 
5; Yarqoni 1985, 108-11). The marking of dagesh forte is, 
moreover, frequently omitted in medieval Ashkenazi prayer- 
books (Eldar 1978, 115-22), and is completely lost in modern 
Ashkenazi reading traditions (Glinert 2013, 192). This general 
weakening of gemination in Ashkenaz that had begun already in 
the Middle Ages would have eliminated the gemination that was 


distinctive of the extended Tiberian pronunciation tradition. 


1.4. REFLECTIONS OF THE IMPERFECT 
LEARNING OF THE TIBERIAN 
PRONUNCIATION IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


1.4.1. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


The Tiberian pronunciation was highly prestigious when it was a 
living oral tradition (81.0.9.). For this reason, many readers strove 
to adopt it in their reading of the Bible and orthoepic measures 
were taken to ensure that it was pronounced correctly and 
distinctly. The fact that the Tiberian pronunciation was the ideal 
target of readers of the Bible is reflected by the fact that many 
manuscripts pointed with Babylonian and Palestinian vowel signs 
display a tendency to convergence with the Tiberian tradition. 
Although the prestigious Tiberian pronunciation tradition 
was the ideal target, many readers fell short of achieving this 
target due to imperfect learning and interference from other 
reading traditions and vernacular languages.’ This is reflected by 
the fact that manuscripts with Babylonian and Palestinian 
systems of vocalization that were adapted to the Tiberian 
tradition rarely exhibit complete convergence. Even those of a 


manuscript such as I Firkovtich Evr. I B 3 (Codex Babylonicus 
' For the phenomenon of imperfect learning and its role in conditioning 


linguistic change see Thomason and Kaufman (1988, 251-55) and 
Thomason (2001, 66-76). 
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Petropolitanus), which appears to represent the Tiberian tradi- 
tion very closely, exhibits some differences from the tradition of 
the inner circle of the Tiberian Masoretic school (81.2.5.8.). 

The various Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts that have 
come down to us from the Middle Ages exhibit some developed 
orthoepic features of the Tiberian tradition, such as the extended 
use of dagesh, but in many cases their vocalization reflects a read- 
ing that falls short of the Tiberian model. 

The Karaite transcriptions into Arabic script exhibit read- 
ings of various degrees of closeness to the Tiberian tradition. 
Most are very close, whereas a few reflect a reading that falls 
short of the Tiberian ideal due to imperfect learning and interfer- 
ence. The transcriptions are particularly important for our under- 
standing of the processes at work that resulted in such a failure 
to reach the ideal target. The discussion in this chapter, therefore, 
will be based to a large extent on the evidence from the transcrip- 
tions. 

The failure to achieve the target is due to imperfect learn- 
ing and the impact of the phonology of a substrate on the pro- 
duction of the reading. The key process involves the matching of 
phonetic sounds in the Tiberian target pronunciation with pho- 
nemic prototypes in the substrate rather than learning the Tibe- 
rian phonemic prototypes and matching the phonetic sounds 
with these. This can lead to a distribution of sounds that does not 
correspond to that of the Tiberian target. Such a suboptimal out- 
come can be classified into two types. (i) The distribution of 
sounds may correspond to that of the substrate. (ii) The distribu- 


tion of sounds may correspond neither to that of the substrate 
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nor to that of Tiberian target. In the latter case, the resulting type 


of pronunciation can be said to be a ‘hypercorrection’. 


1.4.2. CONSONANTS 


The main case study concerning the interference of a substrate in 
the achievement of a Tiberian target in the reading of consonants 
is the pronunciation of the interdental consonants. 

In most of the Sefardi reading traditions of the Levant and 
North Africa that have continued down to modern times the let- 
ters tav and dalet are pronounced as stops in all contexts. They 
are not pronounced as interdentals where the Tiberian tradition 


had fricative tav [0] or fricative dalet [6],’ e.g. 


Aleppo 


aire 


‘some distance’) 
'gad ge'dud (Katz 1981, 8 | L [BHS]: 17173 73 Gen. 49.19 ‘Gad, 
a troop ... ’) 
Jerba 
we hathal'lex (Katz 1977, 17 | L [BHS]: 72nnm Exod. 21.19 


‘and he walks about’) 


jafa'bod (Katz 1977, 18 | L [BHS]: tay” Exod. 21.2 ‘he will 


work’) 


? For this phenomenon see Garbell (1954, 232), Katz (1977, 16-18, 
1981, 4-5), Akun (2010, 35-37, 46-47), Henshke (2013, 861-182). 
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Morocco 


tihu'mut (Akun 2010, 46 | L [BHS]: nahn Exod. 15.8 
‘depths’) 


mi'yad (Akun 2010, 36 | L [BHS]: 7° Exod. 14.30 ‘from the 
hand of (cstr.)’) 


The Sefardi reading traditions had their origin in the Pales- 
tinian reading tradition of Hebrew. This phenomenon, however, 
was not an original feature of the Palestinian reading tradition, 
but rather it appears to be the result of interference from the Ar- 
abic dialects spoken by the Jews of the regions in question, in 
which stops have replaced the interdental consonants.* In regions 
where the Arabic dialects of the Jews preserved the interdentals, 
these consonants were generally preserved also in the local Se- 
fardi reading traditions of Hebrew.* 

In some medieval Karaite transcriptions, there is evidence 
that readers sometimes pronounced tav and dalet as stops where 
interdental realizations would be expected. This is seen particu- 
larly clearly in the case of the transcription of tav, since the stop 
and fricative realizations are distinguished by different Arabic di- 


acritics (i.e. 4 vs. 4), whereas the occurrence of an Arabic 2 with- 


3 See, for example, Nevo (1991, 3—4: Aleppo), David Cohen (1975, 19: 
Tunis), Marcel Cohen (1912, 21: Algiers). 

* This is seen, for example, in the reading traditions of the Jews of 
Yemen (Morag 1963, 41-42) and of the Jews of Baghdad (Morag 1977, 
5) 
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out a diacritic in a manuscript of a transcription could, in princi- 
ple, be the result of the scribal omission of the diacritic from the 
letter dhal and need not necessarily be interpreted as a dal. 

One manuscript of interest in this respect is BL Or 2551, 
fols. 31-101, which is an Arabic transcription of Psalms accom- 
panied by an Arabic commentary. Where fricative tav occurs in 
the Tiberian tradition, this manuscript generally has the Arabic 


letter interdental thd’, e.g. 


>is (BL Or 2551 fol. 31r, 3 | L [BHS]: nndwn Psa. 


78.49 ‘sending of’) 


cit 


‘from death’) 


4), (BL Or 2551 fol. 32r, 6 | L [BHS]: mwen Psa. 78.51 
‘beginning’) 

sb (BL Or 2551 fol. 32v, 13 | L [BHS]: anip Psa. 78.54 ‘(it 
f.) acquired’) 


On several occasions, however, it has Arabic ta’? where the 
Tiberian pronunciation has a fricative tav, reflecting the 


pronunciation of the consonant as a stop, e.g. 


laze (BL Or 2551 fol. 34v, 3 | L [BHS]: tavnq Psa. 78.62 


‘he was angry’) 
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—) (BL Or 2551 fol. 37r, 14 | L [BHS]: -nx Psa. 79.1 object 


marker) 


In some cases the vocalizer adds a rafe sign over the ta’: 


aS (BL Or 2551 fol. 36v, 9 | L [BHS]: 09 Psa. 78.72 


‘according to the integrity’) 


& bs a 9 (BL Or 2551 fol. 36v, 9 | L [BHS]: ninann Psa. 


78.72 ‘and with the skilfulness of’) 


balou (BL Or 2551 fol. 34v, 6 | L [BHS]: rmbainai Psa. 


78.63 ‘and its maidens’) 


w seu (BL Or 2551 fol. 55r, 2 | L [BHS]: sina Psa. 87.6 

‘when writing’) 

The fact that in many places the manuscript has tha’? where 
expected in the Tiberian tradition shows that the reading that it 
represents is not a type of Sefardi reading without any interdental 
consonants such as those discussed above. It appears to be an 
attempt at reading with a Tiberian pronunciation. The reader was 
successful in achieving the correct pronunciation of fricative tav 
in many places, but in several cases interference from a substrate 
resulted in this being read incorrectly as a stop. The rafe sign 
written over ta in some cases reflects the reader’s Tiberian target, 
which was not achieved. 

It is significant to note that in this manuscript transcrip- 


tions of Tiberian fricative tav with the Arabic stop ta’ are much 
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more common in the Hebrew words that are embedded within 
the Arabic commentary. None of these is marked with the rafe 


sign, e.g. 


coliv (BL Or 2551 fol. 31v, 7 | L [BHS]: nndwr commen- 


tary on Psa. 78.49 ‘sending of’) 


Jbl (BL Or 2551 fol. 31v, 12 | L [BHS]: ani commentary 


on Psa. 78.50 ‘a path’) 


yy VY (BL Or 2551 fol. 311, 13 | L [BHS]: 7107 x} Deut 


17.11 in the commentary on Psa. 78.50 ‘you shall not 
decline’) 


The isolated Hebrew words within the commentary 
evidently reflect a less learned type of reading than the reading 
of the biblical text itself. Less effort was made to achieve the 
prestigious Tiberian target. 

The ultimate origin of this elimination of interdentals in the 
Hebrew reading is likely to have been the lack of interdentals in 
the vernacular Arabic speech of the reader, as is the case with the 
modern Sefardi traditions without interdentals. There is, indeed, 
evidence from inscriptions and papyri that _ interdental 
consonants were lost in some Arabic dialects as early as the 
beginning of the eighth century C.E. (first century A.H.).° 


° See Hopkins (1984, 33-36). To the material cited by Hopkins can be 
added the inscription no. 15 in Combe, Sauvaget and Wiet eds. (1931- 
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A possible way of explaining the suboptimal distribution of 
stops and interdentals in the manuscript is the model proposed 
by Blevins (2017) for phonological processes that take place in 
language contact situations. In the spoken vernacular of the 
reader, there was not an unvoiced interdental phoneme /6/ but 
only a stop phoneme /t/ or, more likely, /t"/, i.e. an aspirated 
unvoiced stop. This had only stops as its phonetic realization, i.e. 
[t"] and most likely also deaspirated [t]. When the reader heard 
in the Tiberian pronunciation the interdental phonetic tokens 
[6], these were perceptually matched to the stop /t"/ prototype 
phoneme of the reader’s vernacular. This matching brought 
about a ‘perceptual magnet effect’, to use Blevins’ metaphor, 
whereby the interdental tokens of Tiberian were perceived as 
being like the stop tokens of the prototype in the native 
vernacular. As a result of this lack of perception, or at least 
difficulties of perception, of phonetic difference, the two tokens 
were confused. The ultimate result of such a process would be 
the pulling of the interdental into a change that would level its 
difference from the token of the prototype in the vernacular, i.e. 
a stop. In the attempted pronunciation reflected by the 
manuscript, however, the reader still had some knowledge, if 
imperfect, of the Tiberian distribution of interdentals and a desire 
to implement it, at least in the learned reading of the biblical text 
section. This has prevented a complete levelling of the distinction 


between interdentals and stops. 


1991). The main evidence in these sources is the occurrence of the 


pointing of Arabic ta’ where th@ is expected. 
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Another manuscript of a Karaite transcription, BL Or 2552 
fols. 90-141, in most cases has an Arabic ta’ where a fricative tav 


occurs in the Tiberian tradition, e.g. 


Syl Sy S (BL Or 2552 fol. 90v, 2 | L [BHS]: nin7 


mini 2 Sam. 14.14 ‘because we have to die’) 


cJls 3 (BL Or 2552 fol. 90v, 3 | L [BHS]: nop Ecc. 1.1 


‘preacher’) 


Os (BL Or 2552 fol. 92v, 2 | L [BHS]: tin Ecc. 1.3 
‘profit’) 
A Tiberian fricative tav is represented by Arabic tha’ only 


in a few cases, e.g. 


cal) (BL Or 2552 fol. 106v, 3 | L [BHS]: $m Ecc 4.15 ‘I 


- 


saw’) 


pBEL (BL Or 2552 fol. 133v, 1 | L [BHS]: 439i Lam. 5.2 


‘our inheritance’) 


wet (BL Or 2552 fol. 133v, 11 | L [BHS]: opin Lam. 5.3 
‘orphans’) 


This indicates that the reader was making some attempt at 
the prestigious Tiberian pronunciation. The process of levelling 
of vernacular and Tiberian phonetic tokens had, however, pro- 
gressed further than in BL Or 2551, fols. 31-101. This would have 
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involved, presumably, a lesser degree of ability to perceive dif- 
ferences between the tokens and a lesser degree of knowledge of 
the correct distribution of tokens in the Tiberian pronunciation. 
A further reflection of this in the manuscript is the occurrence of 
an Arabic thd’ where there was a stop in the correct Tiberian 


reading: 


gla; J) (BL Or 2552 fol. 113v, 2 | L [BHS]: ywn-dx Ecc. 
7.17 ‘do not be wicked!’) 


This can be regarded as a hypercorrection, whereby the 
reader strives to achieve the prestigious Tiberian reading by 
using an interdental token, but this is used incorrectly where the 
stop token should have occurred, resulting in a distribution of 
tokens that corresponds neither to that of Tiberian pronunciation 
nor to that of the vernacular substrate. 

Another type of phenomenon that may be interpreted as 
the result of imperfect learning of the Tiberian tradition is at- 
tested in the following transcriptions. In some manuscripts, the 
tav in the words mx ‘you (fs)’ and o’ma ‘houses’ is transcribed by 


a fricative tha, e.g. 


<\| (BL Or 2544, fol. 14v, 2 | L [BHS]: mx Gen. 24.60 ‘you 


(fs)) 


algal (BL Or 2549, fol. 34v, 1 | L [BHS]: ona Jer. 5.25 
‘their houses’) 


Elsewhere in these manuscripts, the stop and fricative 


realization of tav are transcribed with their correct Tiberian 
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distribution. The tav in these two words in Tiberian pronun- 
ciation have the anomalous feature of being pronounced as a stop 
after a vowel although they are not geminated, at least in the 
conservative dagesh forte—dagesh lene stream of the Tiberian 
reading tradition (81.2.5.9.3., §1.3.1.12.).° The fricative pronun- 
ciation that is reflected in these manuscripts may be the result of 
an analogical levelling that eliminated the anomalous 
distribution of the ungeminated stop. This would be a natural 
phonological process, but it reflects imperfect learning of the 


standard Tiberian tradition.’ 
1.4.3. VOWELS 


1.4.3.1. Interchanges of Signs Reflecting a Substrate 


of Palestinian Pronunciation 


Many biblical manuscripts with Non-Standard Tiberian vocal- 
ization exhibit interchanges of patah and qames vowel signs and 
interchanges of segol and sere vowel signs. Similar interchanges 


are found in many biblical texts with Palestinian vocalization. 


° In the more advanced extended dagesh forte stream of the Tiberian 
tradition the tav would have been geminated in both words 
(81.3.1.11.3.). 


” A parallel to this phenomenon of fricativization of the tav by analogy 
is attested in the Babylonian tradition of Biblical Hebrew, in that one 
manuscript with Babylonian vocalization has a Babylonian rafe sign 
over the tav of the plural form ‘houses: ‘Asi (BHS *n31 Ezek. 26:12 ‘and 
the houses of (Yeivin 1985, 868)). 
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Different patterns of interchanges are attested across the 
manuscripts.® 

These interchanges reflect the fact that the reading 
tradition of the scribe had only one ‘a’ vowel phoneme and only 
one ‘e’ vowel phoneme, which was characteristic of the Pales- 
tinian reading tradition. This corresponded to the sound system 
of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, which, in turn, is likely to have 
arisen by convergence with the sound system of Greek in 
Byzantine Palestine. 

It is significant to note that non-biblical texts, generally of 
a liturgical nature, which reflect the Palestinian type of 
pronunciation, whether expressed in Tiberian or Palestinian 
vowel signs, sometimes have only one ‘a’ vowel sign and one ‘e’ 
vowel sign.’ Such liturgical texts no doubt reflect more directly 
the Palestinian sound system. The biblical manuscripts that ex- 
hibit interchanges of vowels reflect the result of readers attempt- 
ing to pronounce the text with the prestigious Tiberian pronun- 
ciation but failing to achieve the target. The interchanging of 
written signs in the manuscripts reflects the phenomenon, but we 


must turn to some Karaite transcriptions to have more insight 


8 For this phenomenon in Non-Standard Tiberian biblical texts see 
Morag (1959), Diez Macho (1963), and Blapp (2017). For biblical texts 
in Palestinian vocalization see Revell (1970a). 

* For liturgical texts with Tiberian vocalization of this nature see Mishor 
(2002, 235), Rand and Loeffler (2015, 9) [I thank my colleague Michael 
Rand for these references] and for texts with Palestinian vocalization 
see Revell (1970a; 1970b) and Yahalom (1997). 
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into how the signs were pronounced and the phonological pro- 


cesses that lay behind these interchanges of signs. 


1.4.3.2. Evidence for the Phonetic Realization of 
Interchanged Signs 

Of particular interest in this regard is the Karaite transcription in 
BL Or 2555. This manuscript exhibits an interchange of sere and 
segol signs in syllables where the vowel is long. In the 
transcription such vowels are represented sometimes by Arabic 
-alif and sometimes by Arabic ya’. This can be interpreted as 
reflecting the fact that the scribe read each of the two vowel signs 
with two different qualities. These may be reconstructed as [e:], 
which was represented by 7alif, and [e:], which was represented 


by ya’. Some examples are as follows. 
Where Standard Tiberian has segol 
(i) Segol sign corresponding to Tiberian segol is represented by 
-alif: 
13 [jor'derya:] (BL Or 2555 fol. 71v, 5 | L [BHS]: 777 
Ecc. 7.18 ‘your hand’) 
(ii) Sere sign corresponding to Tiberian segol is represented by 
-alif: 
bls [‘he:vel] (BL Or 2555 fol. 26r, 12 | L [BHS]: 929 Ecc. 
4.8 ‘vanity’) 
(iii) Segol sign corresponding to Tiberian segol is represented by 


ya’: 
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ol [jo:'fe:] (BL Or 2555 fol. 10r, 5 | L [BHS]: na Ecc. 3.11 
‘beautiful’) 
(iv) Sere sign corresponding to Tiberian segol is represented by 
ya: 
‘child’) 
Where Standard Tiberian has sere 


(i) Sere sign corresponding to Tiberian sere is represented by ya’: 


¢ ee [je:'Sa:at] (BL Or 2555 fol. 81r, 2 | L [BHS]: yp Ecc. 
8.5 ‘he will know’) 
(ii) Segol sign corresponding to Tiberian sere is represented by 
ya: 
lengvs [habbehe:'mo:] (BL Or 2555 fol. 18r, 1 | L [BHS]: 
sens Ecc. 3.21 ‘the beast’) 
(iii) Sere sign corresponding to Tiberian sere is represented by 
-alif: 
ls ['he:emmo:] (BL Or 2555 fol. 14v, 2 | L [BHS]: m9 Ecc. 
3.18 ‘they’) 


(iv) Segol sign corresponding to Tiberian sere is represented by 
-alif: 
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olS ['kberen] (BL Or 2555 fol. 14v, 5 | L [BHS]: 2 Ecc. 3.19 
‘thus’) 


This shows that interchanges of vowel signs can reflect a 
pronunciation with interchanges of vowel qualities that is inde- 
pendent of the interchange of the signs. This situation can be ex- 
plained by the model used above (81.4.2.). We may assume that 
the reader had only one long ‘e’ vowel prototype phoneme in the 
pronunciation tradition that he was most competent in. We can 
represent this as /é/ and assume that it had the phonetic token 
[e:]. When the reader heard in the target Tiberian pronunciation 
the phonetic tokens of sere [e:] and long segol [e:], both of these 
were perceptually matched with the prototype /é/. This mat- 
ching brought about a ‘perceptual magnet effect’, whereby the 
[e:] and [e:] tokens of Tiberian were perceived as being like the 
[e:] tokens of the prototype in the source pronunciation. The 
reader attempted to pronounce the tokens of the Tiberian target 
pronunciation but had difficulty in distinguishing between them 
and, moreover, could not match the signs with the phonetic to- 


kens that he pronounced. 


1.4.3.3. Interchanges of Signs Reflecting a Substrate 


of Arabic Vernacular 


Several medieval Bible manuscripts vocalized with Tiberian signs 
exhibit the interchange of segol and patah. The vocalization of 
some of these manuscripts exhibits a variety of other Non-Stand- 
ard Tiberian features, such as the extended use of dagesh. This 


applies, for example, to manuscripts such as the following: 
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AN) (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2018, 148 | L [BHS]: *nq1v) Psa. 
70.2 ‘to my help’) 


5p (T-S A13.20, Blapp 2018, 148 | L [BHS]: ww Psa. 69.13 
‘gate’) 

ow» (T-S Misc 1.46, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: omwy Exod. 
27.10 ‘twenty’) 


yan (T-S Misc 1.46, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: yay Exod. 29.40 
‘quarter’) 


The interchange is sporadically found, however, also in 
early model manuscripts that have a vocalization that is other- 
wise standard Tiberian. One such manuscript is II Firkovitch Evr. 
II B 10 (Yeivin 1980, 23 = L3), which was dedicated in 946 C.E., 
e.g. 

mans (Il Firkovitch Evr. II B 10 | L [BHS]: a7 Gen. 16.10 

‘I shall multiply’) 


There is evidence of this phenomenon even in L. In Deut. 
28.11 BHS has the form 7mn72 ‘your cattle’ with a patah in place 
of an expected segol, which occurs elsewhere in this form in L and 
also in Deut. 28.11 in other early model manuscripts (e.g. S 
qnN7AI). Golinets (2013, 254-355) has shown that the patah in L 
was written over an original segol by a second hand after, it 
seems, the ink of the segol had become faint. It is not clear at 
what period this second hand made this change, but it reflects 
the type of segol—patah interchange that is discussed here. 

Some Non-Standard Tiberian manuscripts exhibit a ten- 
dency to substitute patah for segol specifically in the environment 
of gutturals, e.g. 
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nny (T-S AS 5.144, Outhwaite 2020 | L [BHS]: nny Lev. 
18.15 ‘nakedness’) 


mien (T-S AS 5.144, Outhwaite 2020 | L [BHS]: natxn Lev. 
18.26 ‘the native’) 


As can be seen from other examples cited above, however, 
the interchange of patah and segol is not restricted to this pattern 
in many manuscripts. 

The Babylonian vocalization system did not have a sign 
that corresponded to Tiberian segol. The Babylonian sign miftah 
pumma corresponded to both Tiberian patah and Tiberian segol. 
In principle, therefore, it may be thought that the interchange of 
segol and patah was due to a substrate of a Babylonian pronunci- 
ation tradition. The manuscripts described above, however, do 
not exhibit other features of Babylonian pronunciation. It is more 
likely that the interchange was brought about by the influence of 
the vernacular language of the vocalizers, which, at the period in 
question, must have been Arabic. Following the model of expla- 
nation used for other interference features, the interchange can 
be said to have arisen by the process of matching the patah and 
segol phonetic tokens, i.e. [a], [a:], [a], [a:], [e] and [e:], with the 
Arabic prototype phonemes /a/ and /a/, rather than with the 
distinct prototypes of patah and segol in Tiberian pronunciation. 
In modern Arabic vernaculars the Arabic phonemes /a/ and /a/ 
have a range of phonetic allophonic realizations that include [e], 
[e:], Le], [e:], [a] and [a:] (Barkat-Defradas 2011b, 2011a). As- 
suming that this was the case also in the Middle Ages, then this 
would have facilitated the perceptual matching of the Arabic pro- 
totypes /a/ and /a/ with the tokens of Tiberian patah and segol. 
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As a result of this imperfect learning of Tiberian prototype pho- 
nemes and consequent difficulties of perceiving the differences 
between them, the phonetic qualities and their graphic represen- 
tation were confused. 

Some Non-Standard Tiberian Bible manuscripts that have 
the patah—segol interchange exhibit also interchanges of these 
vowels with other vowels, resulting in three-way or even four- 
way interchanges. Some examples of these from the data pre- 
sented in Arrant (2020) include the following: 


patah—segol—sere interchanges: 


howai (T-S AS 67.133, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: mows; Deut. 
16.7 ‘and you will cook’) 


er tages 


16.16 ‘shall appear’) 
1722 (T-S AS 67.133, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: 7723 Deut. 
14.26 ‘in oxen’) 
mm (T-S AS 67.133, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: 7°77 Deut. 15.9 
‘will be’) 

patah—segol—qames interchanges: 
ons (T-S NS 18.5, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: onx Num. 14.41 
‘you (pl)’) 
7K (T-S NS 18.5, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: 7781 Num. 14.41 
‘and he said’) 


1533n (T-S NS 18.5, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: 1533n Num. 14.42 


‘you will [not] be struck down’) 
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patah—segol—qames—sere interchanges: 


wn (LG B1.56, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: }y71 Gen. 23.10 ‘and 


he answered’) 

vw (LG B1.56, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: www Gen. 23.10 
‘gate’) 

121 (LG B1.56, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: jt Gen. 24.1 ‘old’) 


230 (LG B1.56, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: 220 Gen. 23.17 


‘around’) 


\tay (LG B1.56, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: ita Gen. 24.2 ‘his 


slave’) 


ny» (LG B1.56, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: np? Gen. 24.11 ‘at 
the time of’) 


ANID (LG B1.56, Arrant 2020 | L [BHS]: hx Gen. 24.16 


‘appearance’) 


These three-way and four-way interchanges can also be ex- 
plained as being due to the interference of an Arabic vernacular 
substrate. In such cases, the Arabic prototype phonemes /a/ and 
/a/ are matched with the phonetic tokens of not only Tiberian 
patah and segol but also with those of sere and qames i.e. [e:], [3] 
and [3:]. Arabic /a/ and /a/ can be realized with the high allo- 
phones [e], [e:] by the process of vowel raising (known as *imdla) 
in various modern Arabic dialects and this can be reconstructed 
for earlier periods (de Jong 2011). This is reflected by some me- 
dieval Judaeo-Arabic texts with Tiberian vocalization signs, 
which represent such raised /a/ and /a/ vowels by sere (Khan 
2010, 204), e.g. 
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Jixay ‘yp [fale: Tibe:dak] = Classical Arabic ‘ala “ibddak 
‘on your servants’ (T-S Ar.8.3, fol. 16v) 


on) [walem] = Classical Arabic wa-lam ‘and not’ (T-S 
Ar.8.3, fol. 22v) 


In these medieval vocalized Judaeo-Arabic manuscripts the 
Tiberian games sign is generally restricted to the representation 
of the /a/ vowel in the diphthong /aw/, reflecting, it seems, the 
partial phonetic assimilation of the vowel to /w/, which resulted 
in a back open-mid quality close to that of Tiberian qames, i.e. 
[ow] (Khan 2010, 210), e.g. 


nai [noawba] = Classical Arabic nawba ‘accident’ (T-S 
Ar.8.3 fol. 171) 


This suggests that the range of phonetic allophones of Ara- 
bic /a/ included also [9]. 

The existence of a range of qualities in the phonetic allo- 
phones of Arabic /a/ and /a/ that corresponded to those of the 
Tiberian vowels patah, segol, sere and games would have facili- 
tated the matching of the Arabic prototypes with these four pho- 
netic qualities. One may say that the three-way and four-way in- 
terchanges reflect a lesser ability to perceive the distinct qualities 
of the Tiberian vowels than the two-way patah—segol interchange 


and so a lesser competence in the Tiberian pronunciation.’° 


1° Such a breakdown in the perception of differences in vowel qualities 
is reflected also in the rhymes of some medieval Hebrew poetry, in 
which, for example, a syllable with games can rhyme with a syllable 
with sere (Rand 2020). 
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1.4.3.4. Hypercorrect Lengthening of Vowels 


In §1.2.8.1.2. it was shown how the duration of long games and 
segol in word-final position was compressed in dehiq construc- 


tions such as 


L: 0a mTpKI ‘I shall cause to witness against them’ (Deut. 
31.28) 


L: 77) ‘who are these to you?’ (Gen. 33.5) 


In the Tiberian tradition, however, an effort was made to 
sustain the duration of these vowels in dehiq to ensure that they 
were not completely reduced to short vowels, as happened in 
other reading traditions. 

Due to imperfect learning of the Tiberian tradition, this 
orthoepic measure of sustaining the duration of the word-final 
vowels games and segol in dehiq was sometimes extended 
hypercorrectly to historically short games and segol. This is re- 
flected by the Karaite transcription BL Or 2539 MS B (=ff. 115- 
132), which represents historically short games and segol in un- 
stressed closed syllables with mater lectionis ’alif. The fact that 
other historically short vowel qualities in these conditions are not 
represented by matres lectionis suggests that this phenomenon is 


related to the orthoepic lengthening of games and segol in dehiq, 


e.g. 
_o 516 (BL Or 2539 MS B, fol. 125r, 15 | L [BHS]: wt? Num. 


18.8 ‘the holy gifts of?) 
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2LJ (BL Or 2539 MS B, fol. 125r, 16 | L [BHS]: nnwnd 


Num. 18.8 ‘a priestly portion’) 


ls5 (BL Or 2539 MS B, fol. 125r, 16 | L [BHS]: -pn> Num. 


18.8 ‘as a due’) 


© Jéle (BL Or 2539 MS B, fol. 115v, 6 | L [BHS]: nb 
Num. 7.3 ‘covered wagons’) 


This manuscript reflects the hypercorrect lengthening also 


of hatef qames, e.g. 


elgJls! (BL Or 2539 MS B, fol. 122v, 13 | L [BHS]: n7r27x 


Num. 16.27 ‘their tents’) 


1.4.4. THE READING OF THE TIBERIAN VOCALIZATION IN 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 


The various phenomena described above arose when the Tiberian 
pronunciation was still a living tradition. It was familiar to the 
scribes of the manuscripts, even if imperfectly, and it was re- 
garded as a prestigious target. In the later Middle Ages, after the 
Tiberian pronunciation had fallen into oblivion, the prestige and 
authority of the oral Tiberian reading shifted to the written sign 
system (81.0.12.). The Tiberian vocalization of manuscripts was 
then largely disconnected from the pronunciation of readers. 
Since there was no longer any attempt at achieving a pronuncia- 
tion that differed from the local traditions, the Hebrew Bibles 


came to be read with these local traditions. 


1.5. SUMMARY OF THE TIBERIAN 
PRONUNCIATION AND SAMPLE 
TRANSCRIPTIONS OF BIBLICAL 


PASSAGES 


I.5.1. SUMMARY OF THE PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY 


OF THE CONSONANTS 


Name Phonetic Pho- References 
2 realization | neme 
E 
x | ?alef [?] /?/ 81.1.1. 
bet (dagesh) | [b], [bb] | /b/ §1.1.2., §1.1.25., 
§1.3.1.11.3. 

a bet (rafe) [v] /V/ §1.1.2., §1.1.25. 
3 | gimel [g]l, [gg] | /g/ 81.1.3., §1.1.25., 
(dagesh) 81.3.1.11.3. 
| gimel (rafe) | [] /8/ 81.1.3., 811.25. 
+ | dalet [d], [dd] | /d/ 81.1.4., §1.1.25., 
(dagesh) §1.3.1.11.3. 

+ | dalet (rafe) | [6] /6/ 81.1.4., §1.1.25. 
n | he [h] /h/ 81.1.5. 
1 vav [v], [w] /v/ 81.1.6. 
t zayin [z] /2/ 81.1.7. 
mn | het [h] /h/ 81.1.8. 
vo | tet [t*] /t*/ | §1.1.9. 


© Geoffrey Khan, CC BY 4.0 


https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0163.05 


Summary and Sample Transcriptions 


> | yod (j], (31 /j/ §1.1.10. The stop al- 
lophone [}] occurs 
only when the conso- 
nant is geminated. 

2, | kaf (dagesh) | [k"], /k'/ | §1.1.11., §1.1.25., 

7 [kk"] §1.3.1.11.3. 

>, | kaf (rafe) [x] /x¥/— | §1.1.11., 811.25. 

| lamed 1] AVG §1.1.12. 

n, | mem [m] /m/ | §1.1.13. 

D 

1,7 | nun [n] /n/ §1.1.14. 

D | samekh [s] /s/ 81.1.15. This was 
equivalent in the oral 
reading tradition to 
sin (81.1.21.). The 
distinction in orthog- 
raphy is an archaism 
(81.0.8.). 

‘ayin [<] /S/ 81.1.16. 
pe (dagesh) | [p*], 7p'y . \81,4297.,:81 1.25; 
[pp"] §1.3.1.11.3. 
5 | pe (dagesh) | [p‘], /p‘/_ | This is attested only 
[pp*] in i}75x ‘his palace’ 


(Dan. 11.45), where 
its occurrence is not 


conditioned by the 
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phonetic environ- 
ment, so it should be 
identified as a pho- 
neme (8I.1.17.). 


pe (rafe) 


[f] 


/t/ 


81.1.17., 811.25. 


sade 


[s*], [2°] 


/s\/ 


§1.1.18. For _ the 
voiced variant see 
81.1.7. 


gof 


[q] 


/q/ 


81.1.19. 


resh 


fk], [r*] 


/t/ 


§1.1.20. The two vari- 
ant realizations are 
conditioned by the 
phonetic environ- 
ment and so should 
be identified as allo- 


phones. 


sin 


[s] 


/S/ 


§1.1.21. This was 
equivalent in the oral 
reading tradition to 
samekh (81.1.15.). 
The distinction in or- 
thography is an ar- 
chaism (8I1.0.8.). 


shin 


[§] 


/S/ 


81.1.22. 


tav (dagesh) 


[t"], [tt"] 


/th/ 


81.1.23., 81.1.25., 
81.3.1.11.3. 


tav (rafe) 


[0] 


/0/ 


81.1.23., 811.25. 


Summary and Sample Transcriptions 
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I.5.2. SUMMARY OF THE PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY 


OF THE FULL VOWEL SIGNS 


Sign Name Phonetic Phoneme References 

(placed realization 

on &) 

x patah [a], [a], [ar], | /a/ §1.2.1., 
[a:] §1.2.2., 
Long in 81.2.3. 
stressed sylla- 
bles or open 
unstressed syl- 
lables. 

& games [9], [o:] (i) /o/ (when | 81.2.1., 
Long in realized as 81.2.2., 
stressed sylla- | short [5]) 81.2.3. 
bles or open /3/ (when re- 
unstressed syl- | alized as long 
lables. [o:]) 

NY segol [e], Lex] /e/ §1.2.1., 
Long in /e/ (in the fi- | §1.2.2., 
stressed sylla- | nal syllable of | 81.2.3. 
bles or open certain nomi- 
unstressed syl- | nal and verbal 
lables. forms) 

& sere [ez] Je/, /@/ §1.2.1., 

81.2.2., 


81.2.3. 
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& hireq Li], Cir] /i/, /i/ §1.2.1., 
Long in 81.2.2., 
stressed sylla- 81.2.3. 
bles or open 
unstressed syl- 
lables. 
8 holem [o:] /o/ (in final $1.271., 
syllable of 81.2.2., 
certain nomi- | 81.2.3. 
nal and verbal 
forms) 
/0/ 
W,& | shureg, | [ul], [uw] Ju/, /a/ §1.2.1., 
qibbus_ | Long in 81.2.2., 
stressed sylla- 81.2.3. 
bles or open 
unstressed syl- 
lables. 
1.5.3. SUMMARY OF THE PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY 
OF SHEWA AND THE HATEF SIGNS 
Sign Name Phonetic realization Pho- Refer- 
(placed meme _ | ences 
on &) 
& shewa Silent shewa: [©] /O/* | §1.2.5, 
81.2.6. 


' Epenthetic vowel, without phonological representation. 


Summary and Sample Transcriptions 
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Vocalic shewa: [a], [do], 


[e], Cel, [i], Lo], Cul. 


The default realization 
of vocalic shewa is a 
short [a]. 

The other vowel quali- 
ties are conditioned by 
some specific environ- 
ments, viz.: 

(i) Before a guttural 
consonant (ynnx) a vo- 
calic shewa is pro- 
nounced as a short 
vowel with the quality 
of the vowel after the 
guttural. 

(ii) Before yod, a vo- 
calic shewa is pro- 
nounced as a short [i]. 


8 hatef patah | [a] /O/* 


81.2.5. 


hatef segol | [e] TAA 


81.2.5., 
81.2.7. 


8 hatef qames | [9] /O/? 
/0/° 


81.2.5., 
81.2.7. 


? Epenthetic vowel, without phonological representation. 
3 Epenthetic vowel, without phonological representation. 
* When an epenthetic vowel. 


5 When a lexical vowel. 
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1.5.4. SAMPLE TRANSCRIPTIONS OF BIBLICAL PASSAGES 


Each verse has two versions of transcription, which represent two 
different sub-traditions of the standard Tiberian reading. The first 
represents the dagesh forte—dagesh lene reading, whereas the sec- 
ond represents the extended dagesh forte reading (§1.3.1.11.3.). If 
a verse would have been pronounced the same in both streams 
of tradition, only one reading is given. 

Links are given to audio files of oral performances by Alex 
Foreman of the Tiberian pronunciation reconstructed for the pas- 


sages. 


1.5.4.1. Genesis 1.1-13 


Oral Performances 
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PINT DN DWT NY OY Na MwNTR I 


[bare:'fi:i6® bo:'Ro: ?elo:'‘hi:im '?e:e@ haffo:'ma:jim’ ve'?e:e6® 


ho:'?o:res*] 


[bbare:'fisi€ bbo:'Ro: ?elo:'hi:im '?e:e6 haffo:'ma:jim ve'?e:e8 


ho:'?o:res*] 


ny oN yey WwH way inn an PM 2 
:DYAN BW NDT ON 


[voho:'?o:res*° hozoj'6o2° 'Bo:hu: vo:'vo:hu: vo'ho:fjex!! fal- 
p'a'ne: 6o'ho:om” va'ru:wah’ ?elo:hi:im mara:'he:fe64 


fal-p"a'ne: ham'mo:jim] 


® Default realization of vocalic shewa: §1.2.5.1. Insertion of an epenthetic 
vowel in a closed syllable with a long vowel: 81.2.4. 

” All stressed vowels are lengthened: §1.2.2.1. 

8 Default pronunciation of vav is [v]: §1.1.6. Assimilation of a vocalic 
shewa to the quality of the vowel after a following guttural: §1.2.5.1. 

° Assimilation of a vocalic shewa to the quality of the vowel after a fol- 
lowing guttural: §1.2.5.1. 

1° Insertion of epenthetic in closed syllable with a long vowel: §1.2.4. 

1! Assimilation of a vocalic shewa to the quality of the vowel after a 
following guttural: §1.2.5.1. 

” Assimilation of a vocalic shewa to the quality of the vowel after a 
following guttural: §1.2.5.1. 

'3 Glide [w] before furtive patah: §1.1.6. 

'4 Stressed vowels and vowels in open unstressed syllables are length- 
ened: 81.2.2.1. 
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[voho:'?o:res* ho:j'60: ‘So:hu: vo:'vo:hu: vo'ho:fexy {al- 
pp"a'ne: 6o'ho:om va'Ru:wah ?elo:'hitim mara:'he:fe@ fal- 


pp"a'ne: ham'mo:jim] 


TANT] Tg Ty OTD TON 


[vay'jo:mer?? elo: hitim ji'hi: '2o:0r ,va'jhi:-'?o0:0r'*] 


Ting pa oADY Sr aiv7 TigaTns ON NN 
TwH] pH 


[vaj'ja:an ?elo:'hitim ?e0-ho:'?0:0r k*i:-'t‘o:ov vayav'derel 


?elo:'hi:im been ho:'?o:0r wu'veren’’ ha:'ho:fey] 


[vaj'ja:ar 2elo:'hitim ?¢0-ho:'?0:0r kk®i:-'t’o:ov vayav'dde:el 


?elo:'hi:im bbe:en ho:'?0:0R wu'veren ha:'ho:jex] 


TPCT APN NIP TWH) OF TN? | ODN RIP 
THR OF TIN) 


[vayiq'Ro: 2elo:'hi:im lo:'?o:0R ‘jo:om vala:'ho:Jex ‘qoro: 


‘To:ojlo: ,varjhi:-'femev ,va‘jhi:-'vo:ger 'jo:om ?e:'ho:06] 


'S A geminated yod is pronounced as a voiced palatal stop [}]: §1.1.10. 


‘© In [,va'jhi:] there is orthoepic lengthening of the vowel before two 


weak consonants in contact: §1.2.10. 


7 Word-initial 1 is pronounced [wu]: §1.1.6. 
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orp pa San 1 Opa Tina WATT OY WAN 
707797 

[vay'jo:mer ?elohi:im ji'hi: Ro:'qi:jat_ba'6o:0x, ham'mo;jim 

vi:'hi: mav'di:il 'be:en 'ma:jim 1o:'mo:jim] 

[vay'jo:mer ?elo:hi:im ji/hi: Ro:'gi:jat bba'6o:0x, ham'mo;jim 


vi: hi: mav'ddi:il 'bbe:en 'ma:jim 1o:'mo:jim] 


nnan Ws ban pa Tr py ns DAE yyy 
TINY PT? WA WA OAT PB WPT? 
[vay'ya:Sas ?elo:'hitim ?e0-ho:go:'giijat vayav'deiel be:en 
ham'ma:jim ?a'ferer mit't"a:haO lo:go:'gizjat_— wu'veren 
ham'ma;jim ?a'fexer me:'faial lo:go:'gi:jaf_varjhi:-'yeren] 
[vay'ja:Sas 2elo:'hi:im ?e0-ho:ro:'qi:jat vayav'dde:el bbe:en 
ham'ma:jim ?a'ferer mit't"athaO lo:go:'gizjaf__ wu'veren 


ham'ma;jim ?a'fexer mez'faial lo:go:'gizjat_varjhi:-'yeren] 


Dy WAT. TWIN] BW A TDN NIP 
[vayiqrRo: ?elo:'hitim jloro:'qixjaf Jo:'moxjim_va‘jhi:-'ferev 


va‘jhi:-'vozger 'jo:om fe:'ni:] 


THY DIPA OS DAWA NAD DVT Np? OWN TDN 
TOM AWB ALIN 
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[vag'jo:mer ?elo:'hitim jiqgo:'vu: ham'ma:jim mit't"a:ha@ 
haffo:'ma:jim ?el-mo:'go:om ?e:'ha:00_vaOe:Ro:'?e: haygab- 


bo:'fa: ,va'jhi:-'ye:en] 


Dye NIP OVD MPAA PIS NWar | OTN NPN 
V7 DIN NVI 


[vayiq'ro: elo:'hitim laygabbo:'fo:_ '?eres*  wulmiq've: 
ham'ma;jim qo:'Ro: jam'mitim vayya:ar ?elo:'hitim  k*i:- 
'‘to:ov] 

[vayiq'ro: elo:'hitim laygabbo:'fo:_ '?eres*  wulmiq've: 
ham'ma;jim qo:'Ro: jam'mi:im vayja:ag ?elo:hitim kk*i:- 


't‘o:ov] 


PR SIE VND WY ROT PINT NWT DIR TDN 
TOM) PINT ay Fy Ws ipny 7 ny vp 


10 


11 
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[vaz'jo:mer ?elo:'hizim t"a’d'fe:'® ho:'?omes* 'de:fe: 'Tersev 
maz'ri:jaf’? 'zeraf 'feres* p"a'ri: 'Co:se" pp®a'Ri?°? lami:'no: 


?a'ferer zar*fo:?!-'vo: fal-ho:'?o:res* va'jhi:-'ye:en] 


[vaz'jo:mer ?elo:‘hisim tta'd'fe: ho:'?orres* 'dde:fe: 'Yersev 
maz'ri:jaf 'zeraf 'Yeres’ pp*a'Ri: ‘forse’ pp*a'Ri: lami:'no: 


?a'ferer zar*fo:-'vo: Cal-ho:'?o:res*_va'jhi:-'ye:en] 


“Avy pyran? IY wa AY RWT PISA NviM) 12 
SAO OT NI INI? IVT WS 778 


[vatt"o:'s‘e: ho:'?o:res’ ‘defer ‘Cersev maz'r‘isjaf 'ze:at 
lami:'nethu: ve'fe:es* 'fo:se’ pp"a'Ri: ?a'ferer zar*fo:-'vo: 


lami:'ne:hu: vay'ja:ar ?elo:'hi:im k®i:-'t‘o:ov] 


[vatt"o:'s‘e: ho:'?o:res* 'dde:fe: 'feisev maz'r‘isjaf 'zerat 
lami:'nethu: ve'fe:es* 'fo:se’ pp"a'Ri: ?a'Jerer zar*fo:-'vo: 


lami:'ne:hu: vay'ja:ar ?elo:'hi:im kk?i:-'t‘o:ov] 


'8 Orthoepic lengthening of the vowel before two weak consonants in 
contact: §1.2.10. 

'° The pharyngealized alveolar realization of resh [r*] is conditioned by 
contact with the preceding alveolar: 81.1.20. Patah is pronounced as 
back [a] in the environment of pharyngealized consonants: §1.2.1.3. 

?° Dehiq involving the compression of the vowel and compensatory gem- 
ination of the following consonant: 81.2.8.1.2. 

2! The pharyngealized alveolar realization of resh [r*] is conditioned by 
the fact that it is preceded by an alveolar consonant in the same syllable 
and/or the same foot: §1.1.20. 
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Sway DR PIN] TM 13 


[,varjhi:-'ferrev ,va'jhi:-'vorger 'jo:om fali:'fi:] 


1.5.4.2. Psalm 1 


Oral Performances 


Summary and Sample Transcriptions 


TYE Ow) neva 7277 87 | WS WRI TW 
aw? ND oe) awinai Tay x9 oxen 

[,2a: fape:?-ho:'?i:if 2a'ferer ‘lo: ho:'la:ay ba:fa's*a:a0 

Rajo: Tiiim  wuv'derex hatt*s:'?iim ‘lo: — fo:'ma:06 

wuvmo: fazav le:'s‘izim ‘lo: ja:'forov] 

[,2a: farpe:-ho:'?i:if 2a'ferer ‘lo: ho:'laiay bba:fa's*a:a0 

Rajo: fiiim  wuv'derex hatt*s:'?iim ‘lo: — fo:'ma:06 


wuvmo: faav le:'s‘izim ‘lo: ja:'forov] 


srg Oph nig ining yan nim Myina ON» 
['k"i: '?i:im ba@o:'ra:a® ?ad0:'no:0j hef's‘o: .wu'vOo:R9:'80:7 
jeh'ge: jo:'mo:om vo:'lo:jlo:] 
['kk*i: '2i:im bba8o:'Ra:a8 ?ad0:'no:9j hef's*o: ,;wu'vOo:R9:'80: 


jeh'gge: jo:'morom vor'lo:ojlo:] 


hws pr | Pye Wwe orp ¥pedy Dinw pwd rin 
Te? MB WY 721 BN TZN 
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22 The short vowel in the first syllable is lengthened by a merkha to 


condition the reading of the following shewa as vocalic: §1.2.5.8.5. The 


vocalic shewa has ga‘ya, which causes it to be read as half-long: §1.2.9. 


3 The initial 1 before a consonant with silent shewa is normally 


pronounced [wu] (81.1.6.), but is here pronounced half-long due to the 


fact that it has minor ga‘ya: §1.2.8.2.2. 
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[,vorho:'jor* k®e'feres'  fo;'Gurul ~—fa'l-p"al'ne:?>— 'moxjim 
?a'ferer p"ir'jo: jit't’e:en bifit't"o: vofo:'le:hu: lo:’°-jib'bo:ol 
va'yo:ol ?afer-ja:fa'se: jas" lisjah] 

[,vorho:'jo: kk*e'feres* fo:'6urul fal-pp*al've: 'mozjim ?a'ferer 
pp'ir'jo: jit't'een bbifit't"o: vofo:'le:hu: __lo:-jib'bo:ol 


va'yo:ol ?afer-ja:fa'se: jas" lisjah] 


97] META WR PASON *D YW 12°N? 
[lo:-'yeren horrafo:'firim?” 'k*i: 2im-k?am'moxos‘® ,?a'fer??- 
t'idda'fe:ennu: 'ru:wah] 

[lo:-'yeren horrafo:'fitim 'kk"i: ?im-kk"am'moxos‘ ?a'fer- 


ttidda'fe:ennu: 'Ru:wah] 


nya oxeni vawaa opw 7 iprNd | ray 
OY 


4 The shewa is pronounced half-long due to its being read with ga‘ya: 


81.2.9. 


*° The vowel in -by is read with minor ga‘ya and so is half-long: 


§1.2.8.2.2. 


© The major ga‘ya on the long vowel in the open syllable marks second- 


ary stress: §1.2.8.2.1. 


27 The shewa on a resh after the definite article is vocalic (81.2.5.7.4.), 


although by default a shewa after a long vowel is silent (81.2.5.6.). 


8 The first element of the composite accent revia‘ mugrash does not 


lengthen the short vowel in the first syllable: 81.2.12. 
?° The hatef patah is half-long since it has ga‘ya: 81.2.9. 


Summary and Sample Transcriptions 


[fal-'k"eren — lo:-jor'\qumu: —rafo:'fitim =~ bammif'p"zot* 
vahatt‘s:'?i:im ba:fa'da:a0 s‘addi:'gi:im] 
[fal-'kk"e:en lo:-jo:'\quimu: Rafo:'Siim bbammiJ'pp"s:ot* 


vahatt‘s:'?i:im bba:fa'da:a0 s‘addi:'qizim] 


TRAN DPW TIT OP TTT MIN wT 
[k*i:-jo:'eyjaf 2ado:'no:j ‘deey s‘addi:'gitim va'derey, 
Rafo:'fitim t®o:'ve:ed] 

[kkti:-jo:'dezjal 2ado:'no:0j ‘ddemrey s*addi:'gi:im va'derey, 


Rafo:'fizim tt"o:'vered] 
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REFERENCES AND ABBREVIATIONS 


ABBREVIATIONS 

A = Aleppo Codex 

BHQ = Biblia Hebraica Quinta 

BHS = Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia, 4" ed. 
BL = British Library, London 

Bod. = Bodleian Library, University of Oxford 
C = The Cairo Codex of the Prophets 

CUL = Cambridge University Library 


JTS ENA = Jewish Theological Seminary, Elkan Nathan Adler 


collection 


L = Codex Leningradensis, St. Petersburg (Leningrad), National 
Library of Russia, I Firkovitch Evr. 1B 19a 


LB = Late Babylonian (vocalization) 


LG = Lewis-Gibson Genizah collection, Cambridge University 


Library 
NLR = National Library of Russia, St. Petersburg 
MB = Middle Babylonian (vocalization) 
OB = Old Babylonian (vocalization) 


S = Jerusalem National and University Library, Heb. 24, 5702 
(formerly MS Sassoon 507) 
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T-S = Taylor-Schechter Genizah collection, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library 
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foot: 229, 230, 291, 321, 322, 
323, 324, 335, 338, 349, 
356, 357, 423, 424, 425, 
426, 427, 428, 434, 435, 
436, 437, 443, 460, 475, 
476, 478, 495, 496, 501, 
538 — degenerate foot 

fortition: 300, 447, 546, 584 

furtive patah: 91, 173, 175, 
265, 289, 291, 293, 295, 
298, 299, 302, 303, 304, 
350, 498, 615 

Fustat: 26 

Galilee: 85 

garesh: 462 

garsha: 462 

gaya: 27, 28, 29, 30, 94, 97, 
99, 116, 122, 182, 294, 330, 
371, 372, 373, 376, 377, 


378, 379, 380, 381, 383, 
387, 388, 389, 390, 391, 
393, 396, 397, 398, 399, 
401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 
406, 442, 446, 453, 458, 
459, 460, 461, 462, 463, 
464, 465, 467, 469, 470, 
471, 472, 473, 474, 475, 
476, 477, 479, 480, 481, 
484, 486, 487, 488, 489, 
490, 492, 493, 494, 495, 
496, 497, 498, 499, 500, 
501, 502, 503, 504, 507, 
512, 513, 515, 564, 568, 
621, 622 


major ga‘ya: 98, 99, 437, 


459, 462, 463, 464, 
465, 466, 469, 471, 
474, 477, 479, 480, 
481, 495, 622 


minor ga‘ya: 94, 97, 99, 


182, 375, 376, 377, 
378, 379, 380, 385, 
391, 392, 398, 399, 
453, 463, 471, 472, 
473, 474, 475, 476, 
477, 479, 480, 484, 
486, 487, 488, 492, 
493, 500, 502, 503, 
506, 507, 508, 621, 
622 
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musical ga‘ya: 391, 392, 


453, 461, 474 


phonetic: 183, 371, 380, 


381, 386, 389, 390, 
391, 392, 394, 395, 
399, 400, 406, 497, 
500, 501, 502, 503, 
518 


gemination: 74, 81, 83, 140, 


141, 142, 143, 144, 165, 
167, 195, 196, 201, 210, 
216, 218, 224, 240, 242, 
280, 288, 296, 299, 300, 
301, 322, 329, 330, 365, 
368, 369, 370, 371, 382, 
383, 384, 385, 402, 414, 
415, 447, 459, 470, 496, 
520, 521, 522, 523, 524, 
525, 527, 528, 529, 530, 
531, 532, 533, 534, 535, 
542, 543, 546, 551, 554, 
557, 559, 562, 564, 567, 
568, 569, 570, 573, 574, 
577, 581, 584, 585, 596, 
616 


Genizah: 22, 25, 26, 55, 109, 


123, 129, 130, 132, 134, 
138, 147, 153, 163, 164, 
166, 175, 176, 184, 187, 
195, 196, 202, 211, 224, 
250, 263, 265, 274, 298, 
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303, 316, 342, 347, 369, 
378, 441, 442, 451, 511, 
517, 571, 575, 576, 581 

geresh: 555 

German: 112 

gimel: 21, 154, 155, 156, 201, 
221, 343, 346, 525 

glide: 60, 84, 139, 173, 175, 
186, 265, 298, 299, 300, 
301 

glottal: 36, 135, 161, 297, 328 

glottalization: 102, 516, 517 

grammarians: 91, 92, 107, 
120, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
155, 156, 157, 194, 201, 
209, 222, 227, 237, 239, 
260, 267, 276, 296 

grammaticalization: 332 

Great Assembly: 86 

Greek transcriptions: 5, 10, 
11, 49, 61, 90, 181, 189, 
199, 203, 205, 217, 219, 
220, 238, 253, 284, 295, 
333, 449, 561 

grid: 324, 335, 336, 349, 501 

guttural: 4,5, 11, 27, 28, 30, 
73, 77, 91, 98, 99, 103, 104, 
106, 142, 156, 172, 207, 
211, 280, 288, 295, 301, 
302, 303, 304, 310, 326, 
329, 331, 332, 333, 334, 


335, 336, 337, 338, 339, 
340, 341, 342, 343, 344, 
345, 346, 350, 351, 356, 
358, 359, 387, 396, 397, 
400, 401, 414, 418, 419, 
426, 428, 429, 432, 433, 
434, 437, 438, 446, 480, 
483, 484, 486, 487, 488, 
489, 491, 492, 497, 498, 
506, 534, 542, 546, 547, 
578, 582, 601, 615 

Hadassi, Jehuda: 106 

Hai Gaon: 318 

Hajjaj ibn Yusuf: 39 

half-long vowel: 182, 375, 
444, 450, 453, 472, 473, 
493, 500, 503, 506, 621, 
622 

Hammat: 86 

hamza: 297, 298, 328 

hamza bayna bayna: 297, 298 

harakat: 305 

hatef hireq: 313, 346, 401 

hatef: 27, 28, 30, 44, 72, 78, 
94, 98, 99, 106, 129, 132, 
135, 276, 279, 280, 312, 
313, 314, 315, 316, 317, 
318, 319, 320, 325, 331, 
332, 333, 334, 335, 336, 
337, 338, 339, 340, 341, 
342, 343, 344, 345, 346, 


350, 351, 353, 354, 356, 
358, 359, 361, 362, 363, 
364, 365, 366, 367, 368, 
370, 372, 375, 376, 377, 
378, 383, 384, 387, 389, 
390, 391, 392, 393, 394, 
395, 397, 400, 401, 402, 
421, 425, 430, 431, 432, 
433, 434, 436, 437, 438, 
440, 442, 453, 459, 463, 
470, 474, 476, 478, 480, 
481, 482, 485, 486, 491, 
495, 501, 503, 546, 607, 
622 

hé@u al-sakt: 517 

Hayyiij, Yehudah: 267, 297, 
565, 566 

he: 161-171 

Hebrew University Bible: 17, 26 

het: 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 
208, 209, 314, 335, 409, 
418, 503, 506, 507, 532, 
540, 546, 579, 580 

Hexapla: 10, 66, 90, 181, 189, 
200, 203, 206, 214, 222, 
239, 254, 284, 287, 288, 
295, 296, 333, 451, 561 

Hezekiah: 12 

Hidayat al-Qari’: 85, 87, 89, 
95, 96, 98, 99, 101, 107, 
108, 119, 121, 126, 136, 
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140, 142, 150, 151, 154, 
155, 156, 157, 158, 162, 
171, 173, 190, 191, 193, 
194, 199, 205, 207, 208, 
209, 210, 213, 220, 221, 
223, 224, 229, 234, 237, 
238, 245, 246, 257, 258, 
259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 
266, 267, 268, 283, 305, 
310, 311, 320, 321, 327, 
328, 362, 368, 371, 372, 
373, 405, 408, 432, 433, 
444, 450, 452, 453, 455, 
456, 457, 460, 461, 464, 
474, 490, 513, 535, 536, 
545, 547, 551, 553, 555, 
557, 559, 560, 561, 562, 
563, 574 

Hijaz: 36 

hireq: 72, 73, 94, 122, 131, 
182, 202, 244, 260, 261, 
265, 266, 267, 271, 274, 
278, 279, 288, 299, 308, 
311, 312, 313, 326, 330, 
346, 347, 400, 401, 402, 
406, 439, 443, 445, 470, 
472, 489, 491, 492, 493, 
503, 505, 506, 507, 531, 
532, 543 

hitfa: 319, 449 
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holem: 68, 69, 185, 244, 247, 
248, 251, 252, 262, 263, 
264, 265, 266, 267, 275, 
277, 278, 281, 287, 288, 
298, 332, 339, 355, 360, 
439, 440, 441, 443, 470, 
492, 511, 512, 513 

homophonous: 78, 82, 83, 
524, 534 

Horayat ha-Qore: 121, 557, 
559, 565 

huraf al-lin: 267 

hypercorrection: 588, 595, 
606, 607 

iambic: 321, 323, 325, 349, 
496 

Ibn Ezra, Abraham: 108, 566 

Ibn Janah, 92, 107, 157, 194, 
236, 237 

Ibn Jinni: 296 

Ibn Kathir: 517 

Ibn Khalawayh: 111, 517 

Ibn Khaldiin: 153, 192 

Ibn Mujahid: 36, 111 

Ibn Sina: 201, 246 

Tan: 457 

*imala: 151, 260, 604 

imperfect learning: 586, 587, 
595, 596, 603, 606 


infinitive absolute: 70, 82 


inherent length feature: 291, 
357, 422, 510, 511, 564 

interference: 63, 586, 587, 
588, 589, 591, 602, 604 

interrogative: 315, 385, 386, 
387, 388, 436, 447, 450, 
516, 534, 535, 569 

intransitive: 58, 71, 83 

Iranian dialects: 69 

Iraq: 16, 39, 56, 69, 87, 89, 
129, 174, 187 

Isaac Israeli: 129, 158, 159, 
160, 216, 219, 228 

Islam: 12, 19, 31, 35, 37, 39, 
86, 110, 111, 127, 251 

Islamic period: 12, 19, 31, 37, 
110, 127 

isochrony: 479 

Istanbul: 309 

Italy: 121, 130, 132, 309 

Jacob ben Hayyim: 16 

jazm: 305 

Jerba: 249, 299, 302, 309, 
522, 588 

Jerome: 10, 11, 61, 66, 91, 
189, 200, 201, 215, 217, 
223, 239, 254, 255, 307, 
561 

Jerusalem: 26, 30, 31, 32, 34, 
59, 80, 93, 94, 105, 107, 
120, 123, 125 


jim: 155, 160, 201 

Joseph ibn Yazdad: 27 

Josephus: 38 

Judaeo-Arabic: 22, 134, 160, 
318, 422, 571, 604, 605 

Judaeo-Greek: 134 

kaf: 94, 204, 205, 206, 221, 
223, 227, 361, 416, 417, 
439, 538, 539, 540, 541 

Kairouan: 129, 158 

Karaites: 3, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33, 56, 69, 87, 89, 91, 92, 
93, 106, 107, 120, 122, 123, 
124, 125, 126, 127, 140, 
141, 151, 152, 153, 154, 
155, 156, 171, 174, 179, 
193, 199, 205, 206, 209, 
220, 221, 235, 237, 239, 
245, 250, 259, 261, 264, 
267, 268, 298, 300, 302, 
309, 360, 367, 369, 380, 
382, 383, 387, 393, 402, 
414, 415, 416, 440, 441, 
448, 450, 451, 453, 470, 
471, 472, 473, 479, 490, 
492, 496, 499, 501, 502, 
504, 505, 507, 511, 516, 
517, 518, 527, 547, 551, 
561, 562, 564, 587, 589, 
594, 597, 598, 606 

kasra: 266 
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Kaufmann manuscript of the 
Mishnah: 528 

Kerala: 170, 308, 309 

ketiv: 10, 33, 34, 35, 39, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 53, 55, 56, 57, 58, 
59, 60, 63, 64, 65, 103, 106, 
123, 144, 145, 179, 219, 
410, 412, 431, 515, 516, 
527 

khafd: 265, 266 

Kitab al-’Af‘al Dhawat Hurif al- 
Lin: 566 

Kitab al-’Anwar: 69, 89 

Kitab al-Khilaf: 25, 27, 93, 94, 
95, 96, 97, 100, 101, 102, 
107, 173, 174, 302, 312, 
362, 363, 365, 368, 379, 
394, 399, 406, 431, 473, 
514, 541, 545, 554, 563 

Kitab al-Luma‘: 92, 108, 158, 
194, 236, 237 

Kitab al-Musawwitat: 117, 119, 
257 

Kitab al-Sab‘a fi al-Qir@at: 111 

Kitab Fasih Lughat al- 
Ibraniyyin: 124 

Kitab Jami‘ al--Alfaz: 106, 127, 
171, 172, 298 

Kitab Nahw al-Ibrani: 440 

Kurdistan: 189, 308 
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Kutub al-Lugha: 124, 311, 352, 
366 

labial: 176, 181, 207, 213, 
231, 252, 488 

labialization: 232 

labio-dental: 67, 68, 150, 151, 
153, 171, 172, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 184, 185, 187, 
188, 213, 214 

labio-velar: 113, 171, 178, 
183 

lamed: 139, 140, 148, 207, 
322, 365, 382, 384, 417, 
497, 544, 568, 583 

larynx: 143 

Latin transcriptions: 10, 199, 
214, 217, 218, 222, 238, 
306, 561 

lax vowel: 304, 432, 435, 443, 
446, 447, 483 

letter of extension (harf al- 
madd): 297 

Levant: 187, 588 

Lithuania: 309 

liturgy: 20, 24, 32, 33, 106, 
118, 122, 130, 176, 198, 
234, 265, 420, 597 

ma’arikh: 405, 462, 465 

madd: 297, 440 

Mahberet (Menahem ben 
Saruq): 194 


Mahberet ha-Tijan: 120, 151, 
154, 157, 191, 224, 259, 
455, 456, 457, 464 

Mahzor Vitry: 420 

Maimonides: 25, 96 

Makki ibn ?Abi Talib al-Qaysi: 
193 

makrikh — zay markrukh, resh 
makrukh 

Manual of Discipline: 52 

manzila bayna manzilatayn: 
224, 555, 556 

maqgef: 101, 102, 283, 368, 
397, 398, 417, 441, 443, 
444, 445, 447, 473, 478, 
497, 508, 509, 510, 511, 
512, 513, 514, 515, 516, 
517, 534, 536, 544 

maqta®: 320, 323 

Masada: 8 

Masora magna: 137 

Masora parva: 318 

Masoretes: 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
20, 22, 23, 25, 27, 29, 30, 
31, 62, 86, 93, 95, 100, 105, 
107, 114, 115, 116, 120, 
123, 124, 133, 246, 327, 
339, 343, 345, 358, 539, 
545, 554, 559, 561 

Masoretic notes: 21, 22, 23, 
25, 30, 45, 56, 57, 93, 121, 


122, 136, 137, 138, 165, 
168, 219, 268 

Masoretic treatise: 2, 18, 25, 
32, 85, 87, 93, 95, 96, 98, 
100, 107, 116, 117, 119, 
125, 126, 131, 136, 142, 
151, 152, 161, 173, 192, 
213, 220, 224, 228, 229, 
245, 257, 258, 261, 262, 
263, 264, 283, 298, 321, 
328, 329, 330, 343, 357, 
408, 444, 445, 450, 462, 
489, 490, 513, 536, 540, 
562, 565, 571 

melisma: 456, 474, 475, 477, 
478, 479, 480, 481, 486 

melody: 96, 287, 461, 464, 
474 

mem: 60, 207 

mem: 322, 370, 371, 372, 373, 
374, 376, 378, 379, 382, 
439, 543, 568 

Menahem ben Saruq: 194 

merkha: 402, 403, 404, 405, 
456, 457, 458, 463, 467, 
469, 488, 518, 621 

meteg: 461 

metiga: 518, 519 

metrical phonology: 323, 324 

Midrash: 31, 52, 53, 86 

miftah pumma: 251, 602 
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mil‘el: 467 

Minhat Shai: 186 

minimal pair: 75, 

243, 530 

miqpas pumma: 251 

Miqra’ot Gedolot: 16 

Misha’el ben ‘Uzzi’el: 25, 93, 
95, 100, 107, 173, 175, 185, 
413, 431, 473, 554, 556 

mishaf: 19, 21 

model codex: 23, 25, 408, 504 

Modern South Arabian: 62, 
483 

monosyllabic word: 509, 513 

monumental manuscripts: 56, 
93, 133, 581 

mora: 290, 300, 323, 325, 
348, 389, 475, 493, 501 

Morocco: 146, 161, 170, 231, 
310, 483, 589 

morphology: 5, 10, 13, 34, 39, 
41, 69, 126, 141, 169, 171, 
252, 253, 254, 255, 280, 
281, 331, 356, 370, 371, 
386, 388, 425, 428, 430, 
432, 522, 523, 524, 527, 
528, 530, 531, 534, 572 

Moshe ben Asher: 29 

Moshe Mohe: 94, 547 

Muhammad, prophet: 35 
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Mukhtasar ft Shawadhdh al- 
Qur’an min Kitab al-Badi‘: 
111 

muluk: 305, 321 

munah: 462, 463, 481, 485, 
486 

musawwitat: 117, 305 

mushaf: 19, 21 — mishaf 

Mu‘tazilite: 556 

naghamat: 305 

Nahal David: 8 

Nahal Hever: 8 

Nahal Se’elim: 8 

naqdan: 22, 25, 454, 466 

nasb: 265, 266 

nesiga: 292, 293, 294, 338, 
354, 361, 426, 427, 436, 
437, 468, 469 

neutralization: 322, 326, 430, 
434 

New Testament: 52 

nif‘al: 47, 58, 60, 69, 71, 74, 
80, 83 

Non-Standard Tiberian 
vocalization: 12, 56, 130, 
131, 132, 138, 139, 147, 
148, 183, 195, 302, 312, 
313, 418, 421, 442, 575, 
577, 582, 584, 596 

North Africa: 158, 192, 483, 
485, 588 


Norzi, Jedidiah: 186 

nun: 21, 34, 58, 102, 170, 
208, 322, 329, 343, 354, 
363, 365, 382, 383, 497, 
544, 568, 573, 578, 583 

nuqtatayn qa@’imatayn: 305 

onset: 61, 103, 135, 162, 178, 
180, 182, 183, 297, 298, 
327, 329, 330, 335, 349, 
350, 357, 370, 386, 425, 
447, 485, 497, 501, 546, 
562, 570 

oral: 2, 8, 9,12, 18, 22, 33, 
34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 42, 48, 
49, 53, 54, 55, 98, 105, 107, 
108, 109, 110, 112, 114, 
122, 132, 193, 216, 241, 
246, 415, 482, 483, 484, 
507, 528, 529, 586, 607 

Origen: 10, 11, 66, 90, 91, 
181, 189, 200, 203, 206, 
214, 222, 239, 254, 284, 
306, 307, 333, 451, 561 

orthoepy: 64, 97, 99, 100, 
102, 103, 104, 110, 111, 
112, 144, 146, 191, 304, 
306, 317, 331, 334, 343, 
350, 352, 396, 425, 441, 
442, 448, 452, 453, 457, 
464, 488, 501, 503, 506, 
507, 514, 542, 543, 544, 


547, 561, 562, 578, 580, 
581, 586, 587, 606 

palatal: 155, 201, 237, 299, 
616 

Palestine: 2, 4, 11, 31, 65, 67, 
68, 85, 86, 87, 89, 90, 104, 
105, 107, 120, 123, 127, 
152, 171, 187, 191, 192, 
232, 256, 506, 562, 567, 
597 

Palestinian pronunciation: 12, 
13, 89, 90, 109, 110, 130, 
578 


Palestinian vocalization: 14, 


56, 63, 89, 90, 91, 110, 130, 


131, 149, 164, 185, 187, 
196, 210, 211, 303, 307, 
517, 596, 597 

paper: 12, 70 

paragraph: 17 

para-Masoretic: 32 

parasha division: 17, 26, 50 

Parma B manuscript of the 
Mishnah: 522 

participle: 33, 59, 74, 80, 82, 
161, 165, 245, 258, 294, 
295, 296, 377, 412, 461, 
520, 571 

paseq: 536, 545 

pashta: 327, 455, 456, 457, 
462, 466, 480 
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patah: 13, 73, 77, 80, 91, 94, 
102, 109, 112, 129, 131, 
173, 175, 244, 245, 246, 
247, 248, 250, 251, 256, 
257, 259, 265, 266, 267, 
268, 270, 273, 276, 279, 
281, 289, 291, 292, 293, 
295, 298, 299, 302, 303, 
304, 305, 313, 314, 318, 
341, 344, 345, 346, 350, 
351, 354, 355, 356, 358, 
359, 361, 362, 363, 364, 
365, 366, 367, 368, 370, 
371, 372, 373, 377, 378, 
379, 380, 381, 383, 384, 
385, 386, 387, 389, 390, 
391, 392, 393, 394, 395, 
397, 400, 401, 403, 404, 
421, 433, 439, 447, 450, 
451, 452, 453, 454, 470, 
476, 484, 491, 497, 498, 
501, 503, 505, 506, 508, 
516, 532, 534, 543, 558, 
596, 600, 601, 602, 603, 
604, 605, 615, 619, 622 

pausal: 50, 51, 52, 97, 116, 
281, 287, 288, 430, 454, 
517 

pe: 60, 61, 66, 67, 153, 154, 
158, 186, 188, 213, 214, 
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215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 
220, 370, 539 
Pentateuch: 6, 15, 21, 28, 30, 
34, 60, 75, 529, 530 
Persian 
Judaeo-Persian: 134 
Middle Persian: 216 
Old Persian: 61 
Old Persian: 216, 219, 
220 
Pesher: 52 
Peshitta: 49 
Pharisees: 8 
pharyngeal fricative: 5, 193, 
209 
pharyngealization: 158, 160, 
161, 191, 199, 208, 209, 
216, 218, 220, 221, 223, 
227, 228, 229, 231, 232, 
236, 248, 250, 434, 619 
pharynx: 156, 205, 263, 484 
phoneme: 240, 241, 278, 279, 
280, 281, 282, 284, 288, 
289, 291, 292, 293, 294, 
295, 332, 333, 357, 371, 
430 
phoneme: 593, 597, 600, 602, 
604 
phonemicization: 243 
piel: 59, 71, 73, 77, 83, 522 


Pinhas Rosh ha-Yeshiva: 31, 
86, 345, 358 

pisqa’ot: 17 

piyyut: 91 

pluriformity: 7, 9, 37, 54, 114, 
132 

Poland: 309 

Polychronios: 61, 218, 220 

popular Bible manuscripts: 24 

Post-biblical Hebrew: 59 

post-dental: 156 

post-lexical: 291 

prefix conjugation: 58, 67, 72, 
77, 331 

pre-Islamic period: 198, 219, 
232, 251 

pre-Masoretic: 10, 188, 199, 
203, 205, 214, 217, 231, 
238, 561, 567 

pre-palatal: 237 

pretonic: 176, 438, 532 

priest: 38, 77, 350, 526 

Prophets: 21, 29, 32, 34, 201, 
223, 255, 381, 388 

proto-Masoretic: 6, 8, 65, 75, 
78, 79, 83, 85, 90, 91, 104, 
114, 256, 506 

Qabbalah: 127 

qal: 47, 58, 60, 71, 83, 531 

games: 244, 245, 246, 251, 
269, 273, 276 


gasr: 440 

gere: 33, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 
40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 53, 55, 56, 57, 
59, 60, 63, 64, 65, 106, 123, 
144, 145, 150, 231, 235, 
340, 341, 410, 412, 431, 
450, 451, 515, 516, 527, 
528 

qibbus: 72, 150, 179, 180, 
244, 262, 263, 264, 265, 
267, 272, 275, 277, 279, 
439, 470, 531 

Qimhi, David: 96, 346, 417, 
439, 465, 520, 582 

Qimhi, Joseph: 264, 439 

gir@at: 35, 54, 97 

gof: 29, 103, 218, 221, 222, 
223, 322, 377, 382, 385, 
396, 400, 408, 498, 525, 
542, 545, 568, 569 

Qumran: 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 37, 
39, 40, 50, 52, 55, 57, 58, 
66, 67, 68, 91, 109, 114, 
144, 146, 153, 188, 235, 
252, 341 

Qur'an: 20, 35, 38, 39, 54, 55, 
97, 100, 109, 111, 193, 296, 
551, 581 

Rabbi Aqiva: 15 

Rabbi Johanan: 85 
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Rabbi Yonatan: 2 

Rabbinic: 1, 2, 14, 16, 17, 19, 
26, 31, 45, 57, 63, 67, 69, 
71, 81, 106, 122, 137, 232, 
256, 261, 300, 521, 523, 
528 

radical letter: 67, 69, 73, 116, 
360, 363, 365, 414, 425, 
522, 523, 533 

raf: 266, 455, 457 

rafe: 28, 30, 129, 131, 146, 
147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 
152, 153, 154, 156, 159, 
160, 166, 167, 168, 171, 
173, 174, 175, 176, 183, 
186, 187, 196, 202, 204, 
210, 211, 213, 226, 237, 
525, 552, 571, 572, 573, 
574, 575, 579, 582, 591, 
592, 596 

rasm: 36 

resh: 2, 118, 128, 158, 191, 
223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 
228, 229, 230, 231, 232, 
233, 234, 256, 288, 320, 
324, 325, 355, 357, 358, 
360, 361, 362, 363, 369, 
371, 417, 434, 521, 523, 
527, 544, 552, 555, 559, 
567, 619, 622 

resh makrikh: 225, 227 
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retraction of stress: 158, 199, 
232, 248, 292, 293, 294, 
295, 324, 325, 338, 354, 
361, 393, 395, 426, 427, 
436, 468 

retroflection: 229 

revia‘ mugrash: 518, 622 

rhyme: 178, 291, 349, 605 

rhythm: 324, 460 

Romans: 1 

Saadya Gaon: 91, 92, 124, 
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